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PREFACE 


The  pupil  in  the  primary  grades  is  confronted  in 
reading  by  a  three-fold  problem:  (i)  mastering  the 
mechanics  of  reading;  (2)  getting  the  thought  from 
the  printed  page;  and  (3)  giving  effective  expression 
to  his  reading. 

Throughout  the  grades  these  three  elements  con¬ 
tinue  to  claim  the  pupil’s  attention,  a  gradually  de¬ 
creasing  emphasis  being  required  on  the  mechanical 
mastery  and  a  gradually  increasing  emphasis  being 
needed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  thought  of  a  selec¬ 
tion. 

In  the  upper  grades  a  pupil  reads  various  types  of 
material  such  as  literature,  history,  mathematics,  sci¬ 
ence,  magazines,  newspapers,  etc.  Any  reader  de¬ 
signed  for  the  upper  grades  should  give  training  in 
these  various  types  of  material.  The  selections  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  volume  have  been  drawn  from  all  of 
these  sources.  There  are  selections  of  unquestioned 
literary  merit  such,  as :  “The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief,” 
“Feathertop,”  “The  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc,”  “How  the 
Old  Horse  Won  the  Bet,”  etc.  Such  selections  should 
be  studied  and  interpreted  orally.  There  are  other 
articles  such  as  “Glass  and  Window  Glazing,”  “How 
to  Remove  Stains,”  “Fire  Prevention,”  etc.,  which 
are  purely  informational.  Such  selections  are  de¬ 
signed  to  give  information  and  are  not  embodied  as 
literary  models. 

In  using  such  diversified  material,  a  pupil  needs  to 
know  how  to  attack  and  organize  each  type  of  mater¬ 
ial.  In  other  words  a  method  reader  of  a  new  type 
is  needed  in  the  upper  grades.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
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book  to  present  various  methods  and  schemes  for 
study  which  have  been  found  successful  in  classroom 
practice.  Among  these  methods  are :  preparing  ques¬ 
tions  covering  the  significant  points  of  a  selection; 
outlining  an  article ;  using  key- words  to  recall  the  ma¬ 
terial  read ;  skimming  an  article  to  find  definite  points 
of  information;  learning  to  use  outside  reference 
books;  memorizing  by  the  most  economical  method; 
giving  reports  on  current  magazine  articles;  appreci¬ 
ating  humorous  stories;  and  arousing  curiosity  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  pupil.  These  methods 
and  schemes  are  presented  in  directions  to  the  pupil 
at  the  beginnings  of  the  various  selections,  rather 
than  in  a  separate  teacher’s  manual  where  they  are 
frequently  not  used. 

The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  their  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Superintendent  J.  H.  Smith  of  Belvidere,  Illi¬ 
nois  for  his  efficient  aid  in  the  collection,  testing,  and 
organization  of  the  material  for  this  reader.  They 
are  also  deeply  indebted  to  the  various  authors  and 
publishing  companies  who  have  given  permission  for 
the  use  of  the  selections  in  this  book.  Specific  ac¬ 
knowledgment  is  made  in  connection  with  each 
article,  usually  at  the  close. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Purpose  of  These  Readers.  The  Columbia.  Series  of 
Readers  is  planned  to  afford  an  efficient  means  for  developing 
ability  and  skill  in  both  oral  and  silent  reading.  In  almost  every 
study  in  school  and  almost  every  important  enterprise  in  life 
outside  of  school,  success  is  contingent  upon  a  mastery  of 
silent  reading — reading  with  clear  comprehension  and  with  a 
reasonably  rapid  rate  of  speed.  In  developing  efficiency  in 
silent  reading,  it  is  probable  that  very  substantial  aid  is  con¬ 
tributed  to  proficiency  in  oral  reading,  since  rapid,  silent  com¬ 
prehension  of  thought  gives  added  time  for  appropriate  inter¬ 
pretation  through  oral  expression. 

The  Material.  The  material  has  been  so  selected  as  to 
provide  instruction  and  practice  in  all  of  the  kinds  of  reading 
common  to  the  experiences  of  daily  life.  Attention  has  been 
given  to  the  inclusion  of  material  which  is  of  immediate  value  to 
pupils  in  the  kinds  of  reading  required  in  the  several  school 
subjects,  and  for  other  problems  related  to  school  life. 

Methods  of  Using  the  Books.  Probably  the  most  effective 
way  in  which  to  use  the  Readers  is  to  keep  them  away  from  the 
children  excepting  during  the  periods  of  class  work  and  specific 
study.  For  instructional  and  testing  purposes,  new  material  is 
somewhat  better  than  that  which  is  familiar.  However,  if  the 
books  are  owned  by  the  pupils,  they  may  be  kept  by  them  and 
the  instructions  and  tests  still  used  as  indicated  for  each  respec¬ 
tive  lesson.  Because  of  familiarity,  the  scores  may  be  a  little 
higher  than  otherwise.  But  pupils  whose  interest  in  reading 
is  such  that  they  will  read  the  selections  in  advance  of  class  use 
will  usually  be  found  to  score  high,  relatively,  and  to  need  less 
instruction  in  silent  reading  than  others. 

The  More  Common  Causes  of  Defects  in  Reading. 
When  intelligence  is  not  below  average,  backwardness  in  read¬ 
ing  is  more  commonly  caused  by: 
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Eye  defects  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  may  be 
remedied  by  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Bad  habits  of  eye  movements  which  may  usually  be  cured. 

Speech  defects  which  may  affect  both  oral  and  silent  reading. 
Most  of  these  may  be  remedied. 

Neglect  of  comprehension  in  an  overemphasis  on  the 
mechanics  of  word  recognition  and  articulation. 

Neglect  of  the  mechanics  of  word  recognition  and  of  ability 
to  deal  with  new  words  in  an  attempt  to  gain  the  thought  by 
rapid  scanning,  developing  the  habit  of  guessing  and  inaccuracy. - 

Defects  of  association,  either  of  associating  sounds  of  words 
with  their  form,  or  of  associating  forms  of  words  with  their 
meaning.  These  defects  are  somewhat  difficult  to  remove,  but 
proper  treatment  patiently  administered  will  usually  bring 
favorable  results. 

Most  children,  however,  who  read  more  slowly  and  with  a 
poorer  degree  of  comprehension  than  they  should  do  so  either 
because  of  poor  habits  of  eye  control,  or  because  of  an  over¬ 
emphasis  or  an  underemphasis  of  the  mechanics  of  word 
recognition.  Every  child  having  any  reading  difficulty  should 
have  a  careful,  individual  diagnosis  made  and  be  given  appro^ 
priate  individual  treatment. 

Increasing  Speed  in  Silent  Reading.  When  the  particu¬ 
lar  reading  defect  or  defects  of  any  child  are  found  and  the 
proper  remedy  applied,  the  response  in  an  increased  rate  will 
usually  be  prompt  and  substantial.  While  each  child  with  de¬ 
fects  will  have  to  be  treated  individually  to  some  extent,  there 
are  also  certain  general  appeals  and  instructions  which  will  have 
a  marked  effect.  Merely  setting  up  speed  as  an  end  and 
emphasizing  it  will  bring  an  increase.  Rate  drills  which  are 
provided  in  this  book  are  a  very  effective  means.  Making  in¬ 
dividual  graphs  and  class  charts  showing  speeds  as  revealed 
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by  tests  at  occasional  intervals  is  a  means  of  stimulation  which 
is  usually  a  strong  factor  in  bringing  about  improvement.  If 
word  recognition  is  slow,  some  work  in  syllabication,  phonics, 
and  in  the  study  of  root  forms,  prefixes  and  suffixes  may  be 
effective  in  improving  both  speed  and  comprehension.  Con¬ 
centration  of  attention,  working  under  the  pressure  of  time 
control,  and  reading  much  material  that  is  well  graded  to  one’s 
ability  and  interest  are  all  helpful  factors.  Developing  in  the 
child  a  desire  and  a  determination  to  read  more  efficiently  is 
highly  desirable  and  effective. 

Rates  of  Speed  for  Respective  Grades.  The  approximate 
average  rates  of  speed  for  children  who  had  not  been  trained 
for  rapid,  silent  reading  as  found  by  Courtis,  and  for  children 
who  had  been  trained  as  found  by  O’Brien,  are  here  given  in 
words  per  minute : 


Grades 

Courtis — Untrained 

O’Brien — T  rained 

4 

160 

236 

5 

180 

278 

6 

220 

293 

7 

250 

322 

8 

280 

393 

The  variations  from  these  averages  are  about  twenty  words 
above  or  below  for  the  untrained,  and  about  from  seven  to 
twelve  words  above  or  below  for  the  trained.  In  a  first  test  in 
schools  in  which  no  training  has  been  given  in  silent  reading,  the 
approximate  rates  of  the  Courtis  averages  may  be  expected, 
while  the  O’Brien  averages  may  well  be  thought  of  as  represent¬ 
ing  reasonable  possibilities  which  may  result  from  good  training. 

Improving  Comprehension.  Establishing  habits  of  rapid 
reading  does  not  of  itself  increase  the  accuracy  of  comprehen¬ 
sion.  To  improve  comprehension,  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  reading  with  definite,  conscious  purposes.  Among  the 
purposes  more  commonly  found,  are  reading  to  find  answers  for 
specific  questions ;  to  organize  what  is  read  in  outline  or  sum- 
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mary  form  for  oral  presentation;  and  to  derive  satisfaction, 
inspiration,  and  enjoyment  from  reading  as  the  material  makes 
its  appeal  to  interests  and  experience.  Every  selection  in  this 
book  provides  means  for  developing  increased  facility  in  com¬ 
prehension.  Every  subject  in  which  reading  is  used  presents 
the  opportunity  and  the  necessity  for  clearness  in  comprehen¬ 
sion.  The  encouragement  of  wholesome  and  varied  home 
reading  for  pleasure,  of  related  reading  supplementary  to  text 
books  in  school  subjects,  and  of  frequent  reports  to  one's  class 
on  general  and  supplementary  reading  helps  to  increase  accur¬ 
acy  and  depth  of  comprehension.  Such  work  in  word  study  as 
makes  for  quick  grasp  of  meanings  improves  both  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  speed.  Familiarity  with  the  more  common  root  or 
stem  elements  of  derivative  words,  and  with  prefixes  and 
suffixes  facilitates  both  recognition  and  comprehension.  Im¬ 
provement  in  comprehension  tends  to  an  increase  of  speed,  as  a 
rapid  grasp  of  meaning  enables  one  to  pass  more  rapidly  over 
the  connectives  and  other  relatively  subordinate  words,  filling  in 
through  a  form  of  preperception,  and  thus  successfully  skim¬ 
ming  the  thought  of  meaning  accurately  without  loss. 

Improving  Oral  Reading.  One  having  no  speech  defects 
will  usually  read  orally  with  about  the  same  degree  of  excellence 
shown  in  his  silent  reading.  Good  oral  reading  requires  all  of 
the  factors  and  processes  of  good  silent  reading  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  element  of  correct  and  effective  expression  through 
speaking.  The  comprehension  must  be  sufficiently  clear  so  that 
the  meaning  may  be  grasped  and  expressed  at  a  rate  at  least  as 
fast  as  one  should  speak  in  order  to  be  clearly  understood  by  his 
auditors.  Increasing  efficiency  in  silent  reading  is  therefore  a 
means  by  which  oral  reading  may  also  be  improved.  In  oral 
reading,  however,  such  attention  to  expression  is  needed  as  will 
enable  one  to  make  his  presentation  pleasing  and  effective  for 
his  auditors.  Making  reports,  presenting  summaries  or  ex¬ 
tracts,  and  reading  selections  for  the  information,  satisfaction, 
or  enjoyment  of  others  offer  the  occasions  for  attention  to  oral 
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reading.  If  defects  in  articulation,  in  manner,  in  speed*  in 
quality  of  voice,  or  in  any  other  particular  are  evident  in  the 
oral  reading  of  pupils,  these  should  be  made  a  matter  of  in¬ 
dividual  study  and  improvement  as  needed  by  the  respective 
children. 

The  Use  of  Standard  Tests.  The  scores  for  the  material 
in  these  Readers  are  necessarily  not  standardized.  Individual 
scores  will  therefore  have  to  be  estimated  in  relationship  to 
class  scores.  In  speed,  however,  comparison  with  the  grade 
rates  as  indicated  in  a  foregoing  paragraph  will  offer  a  rough 
approximation  of  relationship  to  standard  achievement.  It  will 
be  well  to  give  some  established  standard  test  in  speed  and  com¬ 
prehension  early  in  the  school  year,  and  to  repeat  this  in  three 
or  four  months  and  again  near  the  end  of  the  year.  The  pupils 
will  then  have  a  basis  for  comparing  their  own  achievements 
more  accurately  with  standards,  and  to  determine  their  progress 
for  the  interval  between  such  tests. 

Several  different  standardized  tests  in  silent  reading  are 
available.  The  work  in  testing  is  growing  increasingly  refined 
and  accurate.  Tests  having  some  advantage  over  those  now 
available  may  be  offered  for  general  use  before  a  given  school 
has  supplied  itself  with  test  forms.  No  particular  tests  are 
therefore  suggested  here.  Instead,  it  is  recommended  that 
when  the  time  comes  to  secure  test  materials,  advice  be  asked 
of  the  Department  of  Educational  Measurements  of  a  School  of 
Education  or  a  Teachers'  College  in  one's  own  state,  or  in  some 
well  known  institution  more  distant.  A  request  for  information 
as  to  the  best  tests  to  use  and  where  they  may  be  secured  will 
usually  bring  suggestions  as  to  the  most  recent  reliable  material 
available. 

Teachers  desiring  to  acquaint  themselves  more  fully  with 
what  is  known  of  the  problems  of  the  psychology  and  teaching 
of  reading  will  find  the  following  books  scientific,  readable,  and 
helpful : 
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Huey,  Edmund  B. — The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of 
Reading ,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913. 

O'Brien,  John  A. — Silent  Reading,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1920. 

The  Twentieth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education:  Part  II — Silent  Reading , 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Illinois,  1921. 

For  individual  pupils,  there  is  much  reason  to  expect  that,  in 
other  school  subjects  in  which  reading  is  a  prominent  means 
of  study,  progress  will  be  directly  promoted  by  improvement  in 
speed  and  comprehension  in  silent  reading.  This  helps  to  im¬ 
press  the  fundamental  importance  of  developing  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  in  silent  reading  and  to  justify  the  effort  and  atten¬ 
tion  required  to  achieve  it. 
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SAVE  TIME  IN  READING 

Theodore  Roosevelt  could  read  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
said  that  he  could  turn  the  leaves  of  a  book  slowly  and 
tell  you  the  contents  when  he  was  through.  An  inci¬ 
dent  is  related  of  one  of  the  government  officials  who 
took  a  report  to  Roosevelt  when  he  was  President. 
He  glanced  through  the  report,  turning  the  pages 
slowly.  When  he  had  finished,  he  handed  it  back  to 
the  official.  “May  I  not  leave  it  for  you  to  read  and 
come  back  at  a  later  date  to  discuss  it?”  suggested  the 
official.  “I  have  already  read  it,”  replied  Roosevelt. 
He  then  entered  on  a  discussion  of  the  points  involved 
in  the  report  and  showed  a  perfect  mastery  of  them, 
very  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  official. 

This  ability  to  read  so  rapidly  was  a  wonderful  help 
to  Roosevelt  in  his  work.  He  could  read  reports, 
letters,  etc.,  in  half  the  time  that  it  would  take  other 
men  to  read  them  and  thus  have  a  large  part  of  his 
time  left  for  recreation. 
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How  did  he  acquire  this  ability  to  read  so  rapidly  ? 
By  trying  to  read  everything  as  rapidly  as  he  could 
and  also  by  reading  many,  many  books.  It  is  said  that 
one  could  hardly  name  a  book  that  he  had  not  read. 

You  should  also  cultivate  this  ability  to  read  rap¬ 
idly.  If  you  can  read  a  history  lesson  in  half  the 
time  that  another  pupil  can  read  it,  you  have  a  big 
advantage  over  him.  You  can  either  read  the  lesson 
twice  while  he  is  reading  it  once,  and  thus  obtain  a 
better  mastery  of  it,  or  if  you  have  already  mastered 
it  in  the  one  reading,  you  can  use  your  spare  time  in 
doing  something  else. 

How  can  one  increase  his  speed  in  reading?  First, 
by  reading  a  great  many  books.  The  rapid  readers 
are  generally  those  who  have  read  a  great  deal.  Sec¬ 
ond,  by  not  dawdling  over  your  reading.  Force  your¬ 
self  to  fix  your  attention  upon  what  you  are  reading 
and  then  push  ahead  on  every  selection  just  as  rapidly 
as  you  can  and  still  get  the  thought.  Third,  by  prac¬ 
ticing  on  material  that  you  can  read  easily.  One  must 
first  become  very  familiar  with  all  the  easy  words  in 
order  to  make  speed  in  either  easy  or  difficult  material. 

Some  readers  grasp  only  one  word  at  a  time  and 
sometimes  pause  to  “spell”  out  a  word  to  find  out  what 
it  is.  Such  reading  is  always  slow  reading.  In  order 
to  read  rapidly,  one  must  take  in  a  whole  group  of 
words  at  a  time.  For  example,  in  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence,  the  phrase  “at  a  time”  should  be  grasped  as  a 
whole  expression  and  not  as  three  separate  words. 
Rapid  readers  always  have  the  ability  to  grasp  a  whole 
group  of  words  at  a  time.  This  ability  can  come  only 
from  much  practice  in  reading.  Roosevelt  could  grasp 
the  meaning  of  whole  sentences  and  even  paragraphs 
at  a  time.  Perhaps  he  did  not  run  his  eye  over  every 
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word  on  a  page,  but  he  saw  enough  words  or  expres¬ 
sions  to  give  him  the  thoughts  on  the  page  and  that 
was  all  that  was  necessary. 

Silent  reading  can  be  done  more  rapidly  than  oral 
reading.  In  oral  reading,  one’s  speed  is  limited  by 
the  action  of  the  organs  of  speech.  In  reading  silently 
you  should  not  use  your  organs  of  speech  and  whisper 
the  words  to  yourself.  Do  not  allow  your  lips  to  move 
at  all  and  train  yourself  to  read  the  words  silently  a 
great  deal  more  rapidly  than  you  can  possibly  pro¬ 
nounce  them. 

Not  all  kinds  of  reading  material  should  be  read 
with  the  same  speed,  however.  As  Bacon  has  said, 
“Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ;  that  is,  some 
books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts;  others  to  be  read 
but  not  curiously;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly  and 
with  diligence  and  attention.” 

In  reading  light  stories  in  magazines  or  books  of 
fiction,  we  can  push  ahead  very  rapidly.  We  are  not 
interested  in  learning  all  the  facts  and  expressions  in 
such  material.  We  wish  to  be  entertained  by  the 
story,  have  our  emotions  stirred,  and  get  a  general 
impression  from  the  story.  There  will  be  uninterest¬ 
ing  passages  in  some  books,  which  you  can  skip  en¬ 
tirely,  without  losing  any  of  the  vital  parts  of  the 
story.  This  process  is  called  “skimming”  a  book. 
Some  people  condemn  such  reading.  Of  course  one 
should  not  skim  every  book  but  there  are  some  books 
worth  reading  on  which  we  should  waste  valuable 
time  if  we  did  not  skim  them.  Roosevelt  undoubtedly 
“skimmed”  much  of  his  reading  material  but  he  never 
skimmed  so  fast  that  he  did  not  grasp  the  story  or  the 
chief  facts  in  the  article  that  he  was  reading. 
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There  are  other  articles,  however,  which  are  com¬ 
posed  of  facts  which  are  related  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  can  not  get  the  thought  if  any  of  the  material  is 
omitted.  Some  material  is  also  much  more  difficult 
and  must  be  read  more  slowly  and  carefully  if  one 
expects  to  get  the  thought.  Still  other  selections  must 
be  read  and  re-read  in  order  that  one  may  appreciate 
their  beauty  or  understand  the  thought. 

Only  experience  will  enable  you  to  determine  the 
speed  with  which  you  wish  to  read  any  selection — 
which  to  read  very  rapidly  and  which  to  read  carefully 
with  pauses  to  fix  the  facts  firmly  in  your  memory 
before  proceeding.  This  reader  contains  material  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty  and  you  will  get  practice 
in  adapting  yourself  to  the  different  types  of  material. 
The  general  rule  to  follow  is  to  read  every  article  or 
book  as  rapidly  as  you  can  and  still  be  able  to  grasp 
the  thought  of  the  selection. 

Speed  tests  are  scattered  throughout  the  book. 
Some  are  on  similar  material  and  some  on  other  types 
of  material.  In  making  comparisons  of  your  speeds 
on  the  different  tests  you  must  compare  only  the  tests 
where  the  material  is  of  the  same  type.  You  can  not 
expect  to  read  scientific  articles  with  the  same  speed 
that  you  can  read  an  easy  story.  These  tests  are  put 
in  the  book  to  enable  you  to  see  how  much  you  are  in¬ 
creasing  your  speed.  By  pushing  ahead  rapidly  on 
every  article  that  you  read,  those  outside  of  the  book 
as  well  as  those  in  the  book,  you  will  find  that  you  will 
make  much  greater  progress. 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  AS  A  READER 
AN  INTIMATE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BOOKS  HE 
CHOSE 

By  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was,  in  spite  of  suffering  and 
delicacy,  a  perfectly  normal  child.  Perhaps  the  very 
suffering  and  delicacy  resulted  in  one  great  good — for 
the  child  that  could  not  run  and  play,  as  did  his  active 
little  brother  and  sister,  was  more  able  to  concentrate 
on  the  books  which,  from  the  beginning  of  his  life, 
he  loved  so  well. 

I  can  see  him  now,  standing  on  one  leg  like  a  little 
pelican,  with  two  great  books,  one  under  each  arm,  the 
first — Stanley’s  Life  of  the  African  Explorer,  Liv¬ 
ingston  and  the  other — Wood’s  Natural  History. 

It  is  interesting,  indeed,  to  realize  that  the  child  was 
father  to  the  man,  and  that  as  years  went  by,  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  himself  was  a  great  hunter  in  Africa, 
and  an  explorer  of  the  Brazilian  wilderness,  where  he 
put  the  River  of  Doubt  on  the  map. 

In  the  same  way,  Wood’s  Natural  History,  which 
aroused  his  childish  interest  in  birds  and  beasts,  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  child  the  great  desire  for  knowledge  of 
natural  history  which  later  made  him  the  peer  of  many 
a  scientist  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  those  sub¬ 
jects  to  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  could  only  give 
part  of  his  time  in  his  active  public  career. 

As  a  little  boy  of  nine,  he  wrote  his  mother,  who 
had  returned  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  her  old  home,  for 
a  visit,  “I  jumped  with  delight  to  know  that  you  heard 
the  mocking  bird.” 

As  a  boy  of  thirteen,  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Egypt;  and  one  of  the  great  enjoyments,  both  of  his 
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father  and  himself,  was  the  collection  of  birds  made 
by  the  enthusiastic  young  naturalist,  who  succeeded 
in  making  the  older  Theodore  weary  beyond  measure 
in  trying  to  keep  up  with  his  son. 

That  winter  on  the  Nile  aroused  many  other  in¬ 
terests  in  the  young  naturalist’s  mind,  and  his  careful 
reading  of  Egyptian  and  Abyssinian  literature  was 
the  result  of  those  early  interesting  impressions  made 
by  the  wonderful  trip  on  the  marvelous  ancient  river. 

Later,  in  Dresden,  where  we  were  when  children 
for  several  years  in  a  German  family,  all  the  wide  field 
of  German  literature  was  spread  out  before  him,  and 
with  added  respect,  he  read  philosopher  after  philos¬ 
opher,  historian  after  historian,  and  poet  after  poet. 
One  of  his  favorite  poems  was  “The  Song  of  the 
Sword,”  and  he  used  to  recite  it  with  great  enthusiasm. 
In  those  early  days,  at  the  same  time,  I  remember,  he 
wrote  to  my  father  for  “the  names  of  all  the  most  im¬ 
portant  American  writers  and  authors,”  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  governess  spoke  with  a  certain  amount  of  su¬ 
periority  about  their  literature  as  compared  with  ours, 
and  very  naturally  the  three  little  American  children 
were  immediately  on  the  defensive. 

From  then  on,  he  studied  the  literature  of  his  own 
country  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  grew  to  love 
Cooper,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Washington 
Irving.  He  learned  many  of  their  works  by  heart, 
and  could  tell  you  the  incidents  of  every  book.  Years 
afterwards,  when  the  strenuous  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1909  left  his  office  and  plunged  into 
the  African  jungle,  he  took  with  him,  as  one  of  the 
books  of  his  Pigskin  Library,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’ 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table . 

The  boy  of  fourteen,  still  a  sufferer  of  his  old  enemy 
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asthma,  when  he  had  to  leave  his  studies  in  Dresden 
and  go  up  into  the  hills  of  Saxony,  Switzerland,  in 
order  to  breathe  more  comfortably,  wrote  to  his  father 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  well  enough  to  go  back  to  Dres¬ 
den,  he  was  going  to  ask  his  governess  to  give  him 
harder  lessons  for  he  did  not  think  he  was  studying 
hard  enough.  Comparatively  few  boys  of  fourteen 
would  have  made  such  a  request. 

In  the  happy  days  at  Oyster  Bay,  following  the 
period  of  study  in  Dresden,  his  love  of  poetry  became 
a  very  living  thing,  and  Swinburne  and  Longfellow— 
a  strange  pair  to  be  in  rivalry — vied  with  each  other 
to  absorb  the  young  reader,  although  he  still  remained 
devoted  to  his  study  of  Natural  History.  It  was 
about  that  time  that  he  copied,  painstakingly,  in  bril¬ 
liant  red  ink,  Swinburne's  poem  “The  Forsaken  Gar¬ 
den  to  send  it  to  me  from  the  Maine  woods  where  he 
had  been  on  a  hunting  expedition. 

He  always  loved  the  rhythm  of  Swinburne,  just  as 
he  loved  the  wonderful  ringing  lines  of  Kipling,  which 
he  taught  to  his  children  and  frequently  repeated  to 
himself. 

As  a  college  boy,  his  literary  taste  corresponded  to 
a  certain  extent  with  the  more  popular  character  of 
his  personality  and  his  omnivorous  readings.  These 
required  the  addition  of  a  new  and  good  sized  book 
case  in  his  room  at  college  to  hold  all  his  new  books. 
This  was  the  period  when  he  asked  for  a  present — the 
works  of  Moxley  and  Carlyle;  when  he  discussed  in 
his  letters  to  me,  the  little  parties  in  his  rooms  when 
the  gay  young  Harvard  boys  first  boxed  together  and 
then  sat  around  his  table  and  drank  coffee  while  he 
read  Poe,  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  and  Swinburne 
aloud  to  them. 
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All  through  his  life  of  effort,  and  when  as  Presi¬ 
dent  he  was  goaded  by  his  public  duties,  books  meant 
more  to  him  than  any  other  recreation,  and  he  had  no 
use  for  the  man  or  woman  who  could  not  read  a  book 
because  of  the  rather  difficult  nature  of  its  contents. 
He  proclaimed  again  and  again  that  it  was  as  much  a 
disgrace  for  a  young  person  not  to  have  his  mind 
trained  to  literary  effort  as  for  the  same  young  person 
to  fail  in  physical  power. 

When  he  left  for  his  great  adventure  in  the  African 
jungle,  he  took  with  him  the  famous  "Pigskin  Li¬ 
brary/'  bound  in  pigskin  it  had  to  be  for  he  imagined 
that  no  other  binding  could  surmount  the  difficulties 
of  sand  and  water  to  which  it  would  be  exposed.  The 
famous  pigskin  library,  carried  on  the  backs  of 
"burros,"  followed  him  into  the  jungles  of  Africa, 
and  was  his  constant  companion  at  the  end  of  long 
days  during  which  he  had  slain  the  mighty  beasts  of 
the  tangled  forests.  "For,"  he  said,  "I  couldn’t  go 
anywhere,  not  even  into  the  jungles  in  Africa  without 
a  good  many  books." 

The  list  below  shows  the  varied  quality  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  interests  which  he  felt  necessary  to  his  pleasure 
in  spite  of  the  adventurous  type  of  his  expedition : 

Books  in  the  Pigskin  Library :  Bible.  Apocrypha. 
Borrow:  Bible  in  Spain,  Zingali,  Lavengro,  Wild 
Wales,  The  Romany  Rye.  Shakespeare.  Spenser: 
Faerie  Queene.  Marlowe.  Mahan:  Sea  Power.  Mac¬ 
aulay:  History,  Essays,  Poems.  Homer:  Illiad,  Odys¬ 
sey.  La  Chanson  de  Roland.  Nibelungenlied.  Carlyle: 
Frederick  the  Great.  Shelley:  Poems.  Bacon:  Essays. 
Lowell:  Literary  Essays,  Biglow  Papers.  Emerson: 
Poems.  Longfellow.  Tennyson.  Poe:  Tales,  Poems. 
Keats.  Milton:  Paradise  Lost  (Books  i  and  2). 
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Dante:  Inferno  (Carlyle's  translation).  Holmes: 
Autocrat,  Over  the  Teacups.  Bret  Harte:  Poems, 
Tales  of  the  Argonauts,  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Browning:  Selections.  Cr others:  Gentle  Reader,  Par¬ 
doner's  Wallet.  Mark  Twain:  Huckleberry  Finn, 
Tom  Sawyer.  The  Federalist.  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Froissart .  Gregor ovins:  Rome.  Percy's 
Reliques.  Euripides  (Murray's  translation) :  Bac- 
chae,  Hippolytus.  Scott:  Legend  of  Montrose,  Anti¬ 
quary,  Guy  Manner ing,  Rob  Roy,  Waverley.  Cooper: 
Two  Admirals,  Pilot.  Dickens:  Pickwick,  Mutual 
Friend.  Thackeray :  Vanity  Fair,  Pendennis. 

— Courtesy  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company. 

THE  NEW  NATIONALISM 

Our  country — this  great  republic — means  nothing 
unless  it  means  the  triumph  of  a  real  democracy,  the 
triumph  of  popular  government,  and,  in  the  long  run, 
of  an  economic  system  under  which  each  man  shall 
be  guaranteed  the  opportunity  to  show  the  best  that 
there  is  in  him.  That  is  why  the  history  of  America 
is  now  the  central  feature  of  the  history  of  the  world ; 
for  the  world  has  set  its  face  hopefully  toward  our 
democracy;  and,  O  my  fellow  citizens,  each  one  of 
you  carries  on  your  shoulders  not  only  the  burden  of 
doing  well  for  the  sake  of  your  own  country,  but  the 
burden  of  doing  well  and  of  seeing  that  this  nation 
does  well  for  the  sake  of  mankind. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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SPEED  TEST  I 

To  the  pupil:  When  the  teacher  gives  you  the  signal  to 
begin,  you  are  to  read  the  fable  on  “The  Three  Languages” 
as  rapidly  as  you  can  intelligently  read  it.  The  purpose  of 
this  test  is  to  determine  your  speed  in  silent  reading. 
When  you  have  finished  the  story,  close  your  book  and 
raise  your  hand.  When  your  teacher  has  recorded  your 
name  in  the  proper  time  space,  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
write  as  much  of  the  story  as  you  can  remember.  Be  sure 
to  include  everything  you  can  possibly  remember  because 
the  number  of  words  in  your  written  reproduction  will  be 
divided  by  the  number  of  words  in  the  story  to  determine 
the  per  cent  which  you  remembered.  The  more  you  write, 
the  greater  will  be  your  per  cent  grade. 

To  the  teacher:  Before  starting  the  speed  test,  put  a  ver¬ 
tical  time  table  on  the  blackboard,  arranged  in  quarter- 
minute  intervals.  Since  no  pupil  in  this  grade  is  apt  to 
finish  in  less  than  3  minutes,  the  table  may  run — 3,  3)4>  3*4, 
3%,  4,  4*4,  etc.,  to  8  or  10  minutes.  As  each  pupil  raises  his 
hand  to  show  that  he  has  finished,  enter  his  name  or  his 
initials  opposite  the  nearest  time  interval,  as  shown  by  your 
watch.  To  obtain  the  speed  in  words  per  minute,  have 
each  pupil  divide  the  number  of  words  in  the  selection 
(1150)  by  the  time  that  it  took  him  to  read  it.  Keep  a 
record  of  the  speed  of  each  pupil  to  compare  with  that  of 
future  tests.  The  speed  on  this  selection  for  this  grade 
should  be  at  least  180  words  per  minute. 

Have  each  pupil  divide  the  number  of  words  in  his  written 
reproduction  by  the  number  in  the  selection  (1150)  to  de¬ 
termine  his  per  cent  grade  for  comprehension  and  memory. 
Record  these  per  cent  grades  for  future  reference.  The 
average  per  cent  grade  in  reproduction  for  a  seventh  grade 
class  should  be  about  35  per  cent  for  this  selection. 
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In  Switzerland,  some  years  ago,  lived  an  old  count. 
He  had  an  only  son,  whose  intellect  was  so  inferior 
that  he  seemed  unable  to  learn  anything. 
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One  day  his  father  said  to  him:  “My  son,  I  have 
done  everything  I  can  for  you,  but  your  head  can  re¬ 
tain  nothing,  do  what  I  will.  I  must  send  you  away 
to  an  excellent  master,  who  shall  try  what  he  can  do 
with  you.” 

So  the  youth  departed  to  a  distant  city,  where  he 
remained  with  the  master  a  whole  year.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  returned  home,  and  his  father  said  to 
him:  “Well,  my  son,  what  have  you  learned ?” 

“Father,  I  have  learned  to  understand  what  the 
dog  says  when  he  barks,”  answered  he. 

“Heaven  pity  you!”  cried  the  father;  “is  that  all  the 
knowledge  you  have  gained?  Then  I  must  send  you 
to  another  master.”  So  the  youth  was  again  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  first-rate  master  for  a  year. 

On  his  return  his  father  asked  him  the  same  ques¬ 
tion. 

“Father,”  said  the  boy,  “I  can  now  understand  the 
language  of  birds.” 

Then  was  his  father  in  a  rage,  and  exclaimed :  “Oh, 
you  lost  creature!  Has  all  this  precious  time  been 
wasted  in  learning  nothing,  and  are  you  not  ashamed 
to  appear  in  my  presence?  However,  I  will  try  you 
once  more  with  a  third  master;  and  if  you  make  no 
more  progress  than  you  have  done  during  the  last  two 
years,  with  him,  I  will  give  you  up — you  shall  be  no 
longer  my  son.” 

So  the  youth  went  for  a  year  to  a  third  master,  and 
on  his  return,  when  his  father  asked  him  what  he  had 
learned,  he  replied:  “Dear  father,  I  have  this  time 
learned  to  understand  the  croaking  of  the  frogs.” 

Then  was  the  father  in  a  greater  rage  than  ever. 
He  started  up,  called  the  household  together,  and  said : 
“This  youth  is  my  son  no  longer;  he  shall  not  stay 
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here.  I  order  you  to  chase  him  from  the  house,  and 
you  are  any  of  you  at  liberty  to  take  his  life !” 

The  servants  drove  him  out,  but  they  pitied  him  too 
much  to  kill  him.  So  they  let  him  go  away  unhurt; 
but  they  killed  a  stag,  and  sent  the  eyes  and  the  tongue 
to  the  old  count,  to  make  him  believe  that  his  son  had 
been  killed,  as  he  commanded. 

The  youth  wandered  away  far  from  home  in  a  very 
sad  mood,  and  came  at  last  to  a  roadside  inn,  and  asked 
the  landlord  if  he  could  give  him  a  night’s  lodging 

“Willingly/’  replied  the  burgomaster,  “if  you  do  not 
mind  taking  up  your  abode  for  the  night  in  the  old 
tower;  but  I  warn  you  that  your  life  will  be  in  danger, 
for  the  place  is  full  of  wild  dogs,  who  bark,  and  howl, 
and  constantly  seize  and  devour  human  beings.  The 
whole  neighborhood  is  kept  in  fear  and  terror  about 
these  dogs,  and  no  one  can  do  anything  to  get  rid  of 
them.” 

But  the  young  man  had  no  fear,  and  he  said :  “Let 
me  go  to  these  barking  and  howling  dogs;  only  give 
me  something  to  throw  to  them,  and  I’ll  warrant  they 
won’t  injure  me.” 

Since  he  would  not  sleep  in  the  tower  unless  they 
agreed  to  his  wishes,  they  gave  him  some  meat  for 
the  wild  animals,  and  then  led  him  to  the  tower  and 
left  him. 

As  he  entered,  not  one  of  the  dogs  barked  at  him, 
but  they  wagged  their  tails  in  the  most  friendly  man¬ 
ner,  ate  what  he  had  brought  for  them,  and  did  not 
ruffle  even  a  hair  of  his  head. 

On  the  following  morning  the  youth  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  and  stood  before  every  one  safe  and  sound, 
and  said  to  the  burgomaster:  “I  understand  the  lan- 
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guage  of  dogs,  and  they  have  explained  to  me  clearly 
why  they  have  caused  so  much  trouble  in  the  land. 
They  are  kept  in  the  tower  by  enchantment,  to  watch 
and  protect  a  great  treasure  which  is  hidden  beneath 
it ;  and  until  that  treasure  is  removed  there  will  be  no 
rest  for  themselves  or  others,  and  the  spell  will  re¬ 
main  unbroken.  This  I  have  discovered  from  their 
conversation.” 

All  who  heard  this  news  were  overjoyed  at  the  dis¬ 
covery;  and  the  burgomaster  said  that  if  the  young 
man  should  be  successful  in  bringing  away  the  treas¬ 
ure  he  would  adopt  him  as  his  son,  for  he  had  no  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  own. 

Then  the  youth  went  up  again  to  the  tower,  and 
having  understood  well  from  the  conversation  of  the 
dogs  where  to  find  the  treasure,  he  knew  what  to  do, 
and  very  soon  returned  to  the  burgomaster’s  house 
carrying  a  chest  full  of  gold. 

The  spell  was  broken ;  the  howling  and  barking  of 
the  wild  dogs  ceased  from  that  hour  and  the  land  was 
freed  from  the  dreadful  plague. 

A  short  time  after  this,  the  young  man  thought 
that  he  should  like  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome.  On  the 
way  he  came  to  a  marsh  in  which  a  number  of  frogs 
were  croaking  loudly.  He  stopped  to  listen,  and  as 
he  understood  their  language,  what  he  heard  them  say 
made  him  quite  thoughtful  and  sad  as  he  continued  his 
journey.  He  arrived  at  Rome  just  in  time  to  hear 
of  the  pope’s  death,  and  the  great  doubts  which  had 
arisen  as  to  which  of  the  cardinals  should  be  chosen 
as  his  successor. 

At  last  it  was  decided  that  whoever  received  a  sign 
from  Heaven  should  be  at  once  elected  as  pope. 
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Scarcely  had  this  decision  been  arrived  at,  when 
the  young  count  entered  the  church;  and  no  sooner 
did  he  appear  than  two  snow-white  doves  flew  toward 
him  and  placed  themselves  one  on  each  shoulder,  and 
there  remained. 

The  clergy  who  were  present  acknowledged  at  once 
that  this  was  a  sign  from  Heaven,  and  asked  the 
young  count  if  he  would  accept  the  position  of  pope. 

At  first  he  hesitated  to  reply,  for  he  could  scarcely 
believe  he  was  suitable  for  such  a  high  station,  but 
the  doves,  whose  language  he  understood,  whispered 
that  it  was  right  to  do  as  the  people  wished,  so  at  last 
he  said,  “Yes.” 

Then  he  was  anointed  and  consecrated ;  and  so  was 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  which  he  had  heard  in  the  frogs’ 
croak,  and  which  had  made  him  so  unhappy — namely 
that  before  a  month  had  passed  he  would  be  a  priest. 

Of  course  after  this  he  had  to  be  present  at  high 
mass,  and  sing  the  parts,  although  he  could  not  read 
a  word  of  the  Latin.  However,  the  two  doves,  who 
again  perched  themselves  on  his  shoulders,  whispered 
the  words  into  his  ears;  and  so,  after  all,  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  language  of  dogs,  frogs  and  birds  was 
of  as  much  use  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  great 
learning. 

— An  old  Fable . 


I  find  that  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so  much 
where  we  stand  as  in  what  direction  we  are  moving;  to 
reach  the  port  of  heaven  we  must  sail,  sometimes  with  the 
wind  and  sometimes  against  it — but  we  must  sail,  and  not 
drift,  nor  lie  at  anchor. 


— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  ANYTHING  ABOUT  THE  HEALTH 
CRUSADE? 

If  not  you  should  find  out  something  about  the  rules  of 
this  movement — because  this  knowledge  will  enable  you  to 
enjoy  more  fully  the  humor  of  this  story. 

A  KNIGHT  WITHOUT  REPROACH 

That  Daisy  Oliver  was  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
fascinating  game  known  as  the  modern  health  crusade 
no  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  two  minutes’  conver¬ 
sation  with  her  could  doubt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
had  reached  perfection  in  most  of  the  eleven  chores 
long  before  she  reached  the  mature  age  of  six  years, 
for  at  three  she  was  so  passionately  fond  of  tooth¬ 
paste  that  Mrs.  Oliver  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
preventing  her  from  eating  it  as  one  eats  marshmal¬ 
low  whip  or  chocolate  fudge.  At  that  tender  age  she 
seemed  to  consider  her  toothbrush  a  variety  of  spoon, 
and — Mrs.  Oliver  said — it  was  really  quite  necessary 
to  buy  a  variety  of  toothpaste  that  tasted  less  like  a 
confection  or  Daisy  would  have  bankrupted  the  family 
through  over  indulgence  in  the  pleasant  pink  paste, 
and  as  for  baths  it  was  true  that  she  screamed  to  be 
put  into  the  bathtub  and  howled  when  she  was  taken 
out. 

Mr.  Oliver  said  he  sometime  feared  he  had  by  some 
freak  of  Nature  become  the  father  of  a  fish.  Not 
that  fish  scream  or  howl,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  do  love  bathing. 

No  one  seeing  Daisy  start  for  school  on  a  pleasant 
spring  day  could  doubt  that  she  was  already  by  nature 
and  training  a  knight  of  the  white  smile  and  an  emi¬ 
nent  exponent  of  the  ideas  of  the  modern  health  cru¬ 
sade.  No  one  would  ever  think  of  wondering  whether 
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Daisy  Oliver  had  washed  her  ears  and  neck  and 
cleaned  her  finger  nails  as  required  by  the  knightly 
Chore  Two.  Each  morning  she  started  for  school  in 
a  condition  that  may  be  called  immaculate,  and  she 
had  always  been  so,  but  when  Miss  Curwin — more 
often  spoken  of  as  Teacher — told  the  school  that  any 
scholar  might  become  a  page  and  then  a  knight  and 
then  a  glorious  knight  banneret  by  doing  each  day  the 
simple  health  chores  required,  Daisy  Oliver  became  a 
really  violent  exponent  of  the  principles  of  the  modern 
knighthood. 

It  was  Daisy  who  when  the  Sunday-school  teacher 
asked  her  what  Moses  brought  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  answered,  “A  toothbrush/' 

Golden-haired,  blue  eyed  and  rosy-cheeked,  Daisy 
was  from  the  first  one  hundred  per  cent  perfect  in  her 
chore  charts.  When  she  took  the  ten  slow  breaths 
she  took  twenty  of  them  and  took  them  so  slowly  and 
deeply  that  the  taking  resembled  a  religious  rite  or 
the  attempt  of  the  frog  to  swell  to  the  size  of  an  ox. 
When  she  drank  her  glass  of  water  before  each  meal, 
she  chose  the  largest  glass  and  filled  it  so  full  that  a 
pint  or  so  ran  over  and  made  a  puddle  on  the  table 
and  she  held  the  glass  suspended  above  her  rosy  mouth 
until  |the  last  drop  had  trickled  down  her  throat. 
There  were  not  enough  places  on  the  chart  to  check 
the  chore:  “I  took  a  full  bath  each  day  of  the  week 
that  is  checked — X.” 

The  thought  that  there  were  3,000,000  children  in 
the  United  States  enrolled  in  the  modern  health  cru¬ 
sade  and  that  she  was  perhaps  the  knight  most  perfect 
and  most  without  reproach  filled  her  with  elation  and 
made  it  easy  for  her  to  stand  up  straight.  There  were 
moments,  when  Miss  Curwin  commented  enthusias- 
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tically  upon  the  chore  card  of  Miss  Oliver,  when  Miss 
Oliver  stood  so  straight  that  she  was  in  danger  of 
falling  over  backward. 

And  all  the  while  an  obscure  knight,  scorned  by 
Miss  Oliver,  was  slowly  creeping  upward  in  the  chore 
scores,  even  threatening  to  equal  the  peerless  cham¬ 
pion.  It  might  be  said  that  out  of  the  grime  that  had 
obscured  his  face  and  neck  for  years  a  Roland  was 
emerging  to  challenge  her  Oliver,  but  the  name  of  the 
knight  was  Micky  Grogan. 

Out  of  the  obscurity  that  had — so  to  speak — covered 
his  patched  breeches  and  faded  shirt,  Micky  Grogan 
was  first  dragged  by  Knight  Daisy  Oliver  the  very 
day  Miss  Curwin  proclaimed  the  six-row  tourney. 

“And  so,”  said  Miss  Curwin,  facing  her  six  rows 
of  boys  and  girls,  “we  are  going  to  have  a  real  tourney 
such  as  the  knights  had  in  days  of  old  and  I  will  keep 
the  score  of  each  row  separate,  and  the  row  that  wins 
will  have  an  honor  flag.  The  row  that  has  the  best 
score  for  the  ten  days  will  win.  Now,  are  there  any 
questions?” 

There  were  six  rows — three  of  boys  and  three  of 
girls — and  from  them  hands  rose  until  it  seemed  to 
Miss  Curwin  that  every  hand  was  in  the  air. 

“Now,  now,”  said  Bertha  Kubelik  excitedly;  “now, 
Chore  Eight  says  I  got  to  be  in  bed  ten  hours  or  more 
every  night,  Miss  Curwin,  and — now — I  ain’t  got  no 
bed  because  I  sleep  in  a  cot.” 

“A  cot  is  the  same  as  a  bed,”  said  Miss  Curwin. 
“Whatever  you  usually  sleep  in  is  your  bed.” 

“Miss  Curwin,”  said  Daisy  Oliver,  “I  don’t  have  to 
sleep  with  any  windows  open,  do  I,  because  I  sleep 
outdoors  on  my  sleeping  porch — and  it  don’t  have  any 
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windows,  only  screens.  So  I  don't  have  to  have  any 
windows  open,  do  I  ?  Because  Bertha  she  says.  .  .  ” 

“Anyone  who  sleeps  outdoors  or  on  a  sleeping-  porch 
can  count  as  sleeping  with  the  windows  open,"  ruled 
Miss  Curwin. 

One  by  one  the  questions  were  answered  and  the 
hands  fell.  It  was  evident  to  Miss  Curwin  that  the 
tourney  would  be  a  success.  Already  a  fierce  parti- 
sanship  was  developing  between  the  rows.  Across 
the  narrow  aisle  between  their  seats  the  blond  and  in¬ 
separable  Ferris  twins  were  indulging  in  a  whispered 
controversy. 

“'Tis,  too!" 

“'Tain't  either!" 

“’Tis,  and  I'll  tell  teacher  if  you  drink  a  single  drop. 
You’re  a  cheater  if  you  say  you  didn’t  when  you  did!" 

“Dorothy  Ann !  Gladys !"  said  Miss  Curwin.  “What 
is  the  trouble?" 

“Well,  grape  juice  is  an  injurious  drink,  ain't  it?" 
demanded  Gladys.  “Because  Dorothy  says  it  ain't, 
and  it  is,  ain't  it?  And  she  can't  either  say  she  didn't 
drink  a  injurious  drink  if  she  drinks  grape  juice,  can 
she?  Because  she  drinks  lots  of  grape  juice." 

At  such  moments  one  cannot  hesitate. 

“Grape  juice  is  not  an  injurious  drink,"  ruled  Miss 
Curwin. 

“Yah!"  said  the  Dorothy  Ann  twin  triumphantly  to 
the  Gladys  twin;  “just  because  you  don't  like  it  you 
think  I  got  to  stop  drinking  it!" 

As  the  less  violent  knights  subsided,  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  others  were  prepared  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  their  rows  and  to  protest  every  irregularity  that 
might  benefit  an  opposing  row. 
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“Miss  Curwin,  now,”  said  Bertha  Kubelik  of  the 
second  row,  ‘‘Rosa  Langomarcino  she  ain’t  wholesome 
when  she  now  sleeps  in  her  undershirt,  is  she?” 

“I  don’t  no  such  thing!”  declared  Rosa.  “I  don’t 
sleep  in  it,  because  I  don’t  wear  none.” 

“She  does  too!”  insisted  Bertha.  “Her  mother, 
now,  sews  her  into  it.” 

“Only  winters,”  Rosa  declared.  “Summers  not. 
My  mother  she  should  take  a  chance  I  should  maybe 
take  off  my  undershirt  and  lost  it  winters  and  get  sick 
by  my  lungs,  Miss  Curwin.  But  summers  I  don’t 
wear  none — no,  ma’am.” 

“Does  that  answer  your  objection,  Bertha?”  asked 
Miss  Curwin. 

“If  she  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Rosa,  her  black  eyes 
snapping,  “she  could  come  out  in  the  hall  and  I  show 
her  once  I  ain’t  got  no  undershirt  on  but  my  skin.” 

Bertha  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  and  Miss  Curwin — 
glancing  over  her  six  militant  rows — had  an  inspira¬ 
tion. 

“I  am  going  to  appoint  a  captain  for  each  row,”  she 
said.  “If  there  are  any  questions  that  come  up  the 
knights  may  ask  the  captains  and  the  captains  may 
ask  me.  If  there  are  any  objections  to  anything  or 
any  protests  they  can  be  told  to  the  captains  and  the 
captains  can  tell  me.” 

“The  captains  will  be,”  she  said,  “Row  One,  Rosa 
Langomarcino;  Row  Two,  Bertha  Kubelik;  Row 
Three,  Daisy  Oliver;  Row  Four,  Michael  Grogan; 
Row  Five,  Edward  Petzoff ;  Row  Six,  John  Schultz.” 

Instantly  Miss  Oliver’s  white  and  plump  hand  shot 
into  the  air. 

“Daisy?”  said  Miss  Curwin. 
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“Please,  Miss  Curwin,  it  ain’t  fair,”  said  Miss 
Daisy,  “because  all  my  row  has  two  hands  to  wash 
and  Micky  Grogan  he  only  has  one  hand,  so  it  ain’t 
fair,  because  his  row  don’t  have  to  wash  as  many 
hands  as  my  row  does.” 

Miss  Curwin  looked  from  Daisy  to  where  Micky 
Grogan  sat,  his  left  coat  sleeve  doubled  at  the  elbow 
and  its  cuff  fastened  to  his  shoulder  with  a  safety  pin. 

“Aw,  gee!”  protested  Micky.  “If  she’s  goin’  to 
kick  about  dat,  I’ll  wash  me  hand  twicet.” 

“I  am  sure  Michael  would  be  glad  to  have  another 
hand  to  wash,”  said  Miss  Curwin.  “I  shall  rule  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  wash  as  many  hands  as  you 
have.” 

“It  ain’t  fair!”  declared  Daisy. 

Miss  Curwin  glanced  along  Daisy’s  row.  In  the 
mouths  of  many  of  Daisy’s  rowmates  were  great  gaps 
where  the  first  teeth  had  departed  and  the  second  had 
not  yet  come.  Even  in  Daisy’s  pretty  mouth  there 
were  gaps  from  which  the  pearls  had  fled. 

“If  we  began  making  handicaps,  Daisy,”  Miss  Cur¬ 
win  said,  “we  would  have  to  deduct  quite  a  little  from 
your  row’s  score,  too,  because  your  row  has  so  few 
teeth  to  brush.  Your  row  has  a  great  many  teeth 
missing,  Daisy.” 

“Well,”  said  Daisy,  turning  to  look  at  her  row  of 
lady  knights,  and  then  she  took  her  seat  suddenly  and 
said  no  more.  She  was  a  wise  captain — the  missing 
teeth  vastly  outnumbered  the  missing  hand  of  Row 
Four.  Captain  Daisy  knew  when  to  file  a  protest, 
but  she  knew  equally  well  when  to  let  the  prbtest  go 
by  default.  Some  of  the  mouths  in  Row  Three 
seemed  to  call  less  for  a  toothbrush  than  for  a  vacuum 
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cleaner,  there  being  little  but  a  vacuum  to  clean. 

During  the  days  of  the  tourney — if  never  before — 
the  chore  cards  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Curwin’s  room 
reached  perfection.  For  the  moment  health  and  hy¬ 
giene  surpassed  Thrift  Stamps  and  tin-foil  gathering 
as  matters  of  vital  interest  and  sources  of  conversa¬ 
tion. 

There  were  incidents  that  shook  the  class  to  its 
center,  as  when  Mamie  Best  came  to  school  weeping 
because  during  the  night  she  had  fallen  out  of  bed 
without  wakening,  and  feared  therefore  that  she  had 
failed  in  Chore  Eight,  which  required  her  to  be  in 
bed  ten  hours  or  more,  while  she  had  slept  part  of 
her  ten  hours  on  the  floor. 

As  captains  of  Row  Three  and  Row  Four  the  pink- 
and-white  Daisy  Oliver  and  the  red-and-freckled 
Micky  Grogan  held  their  respective  rows  so  strictly 
to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  eleven  chores  that  be¬ 
fore  the  morning  that  began  the  eighth  day  of  the 
tourney  it  was  evident  that  the  honor  flag  would  in¬ 
evitably  be  won  by  Row  Three  or  Row  Four. 

Knight  Daisy  had  for  the  six  little  lady  knights  in 
Row  Three  a  method  of  maintaining  the  proper  mor¬ 
ale  that  was  different  from  that  used  by  Knight  Mich¬ 
ael,  for  Micky’s  one  fist — however  thoroughly  it 
might  be  washed — was  hard  and  to  be  dreaded. 

“Lemme  look  at  yer  neck,  Sam.  All  right !  Lemme 
look  at  yer  neck,  Rocco.  All  right!  An’  don’t  you 
go  an’  fergit  to  wash  yer  ears  like  you  did  once,  or 
you  know  what  I’ll  give  you,  see?” 

He  illustrated  with  a  swing  of  his  right  fist  against 
his  own  jaw,  but  a  tempered  swing,  not  the  short-arm 
jab  his  faithful  knights  knew  they  might  expect  if 
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they  neglected  a  chore.  For  Micky  was  a  scrapper 
when  there  was  need  of  scrapping.  He  had  learned 
because  it  is  unfortunately  the  pleasure  of  some  small 
boys  to  pick  on  those  who  have  lost  a  hand  or  are 
otherwise  seemingly  easy  conquests.  Micky  had 
early  learned  that  he  must  protect  himself,  and  now 
he  was  usually  left  in  peace,  for  he  had  also  learned 
that  one  fist  can  be  at  a  disadvantage  against  two,  and 
he  fought  close  in  so  that  he  could  parry  and  block 
with  his  stump  of  an  arm  while  his  right  gave  short 
swift  blows. 

Knight  Daisy  on  the  other  hand  used  all  the  social 
wiles. 

“I  guess  my  mamma’ll  let  me  have  a  party  if  my 
row  wins,  but  I  guess  she  won’t  if  it  don’t.  Anyway, 
I  guess  she  wouldn’t  want  me  to  ’sociate  with  any¬ 
body  that  didn’t  do  her  chores.” 

Before  the  eighth  day  of  the  tourney  the  party  was 
an  assured  fact — if  all  the  little  girls  of  Row  Three 
bore  themselves  with  knightly  honor  during  the  en¬ 
tire  ten  days.  Nor  was  this  difficult,  for  the  chores 
were  not  hard,  especially  for  little  girls.  Row  Three 
having  duly  impressed  its  parents  with  the  necessity 
for  a  supernormal  record  bathed  as  it  had  never 
bathed  before.  Every  day  was  checked  by  each  and 
every  child  where  the  chart  said,  “I  took  a  full  bath 
on  each  day  of  the  week  that  is  checked — X.”  They 
mourned  that  there  were  not  more  days  to  check. 

For  Micky  Grogan’s  knights  the  schedule  was  some¬ 
what  more  difficult  to  maintain.  Micky  himself  had 
to  wait  until  the  shades  of  night  had  fallen  before  he 
could  be  sure  of  the  washtub,  for  if  he  got  up  in  the 
morning  before  his  mother  needed  it  to  do  her  taken- 
in  laundry  work  he  would  have  to  cut  short  his  ten 
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hours  in  bed  chore,  his  mother  was  such  an  early 
riser.  Washing  his  hand  did  not  bother  him;  he  had 
long  since  learned  how  to  give  it  a  good  cleaning  by 
rubbing  it  on  a  scrubbing  brush  submerged  in  the 
hand  basin.  He  could  attend  to  his  five  finger  nails 
with  a  stick  pointed  and  stuck  point  up  in  any  crack 
or  crevice.  His  mother’s  unalterable  objection  to 
open  windows  he  overcame  by  making  his  bed  in  a 
hammock  on  the  small  back  porch,  and  the  other 
chores  were  simple. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  of  the  tourney 
Miss  Curwin  called  the  leaders  of  Row  Three  and 
Row  Four  before  her. 

“I  wanted  to  tell  you,  Daisy  and  Micky,”  she  said, 
“that  your  rows  have  made  really  wonderful  scores 
thus  far.  Both  of  the  rows  are  perfect  for  the  first 
eight  days.  Unless  you  have  some  unreasonably  bad 
scores  to-day  and  to-morrow  one  of  your  two  rows  is 
pretty  sure  to  win.” 

“Dere  ain’t  nobody  in  my  row  goin’  to  make  no  bad 
score,  I  betcher!”  said  Micky.  “He’d  better  not!” 

“My  row  either!”  said  Daisy. 

But  after  school  Micky  thought  it  as  well  to  gather 
his  faithfuls  round  him  and  give  his  final  instructions. 

“Nobody  don’t  want  to  throw  me  down  to-morrow, 
see?”  he  said.  “Us  an’  them  girls  is  scored  up  jess 
the  same  an’  they  ain’t  goin’  to  fall  down,  and  if  one 
of  yous  does,  we’re  goners,  see?  You  got  to  wash 
your  hands  and  everything.  Don’t  none  of  yous  go 
and  fergit  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  before  each  meal 
or  nothing,  or  I  got  it  in  for  yous.  Git  to  bed  early, 
see?  ’Cause  maybe  the  house  might  burn  down  or 
something.  Don’t  take  no  chances.  Do  like  the 
chart  says.” 
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“Aw!  We're  goin'  to,  ain't  we?  You  do  like  the 
chart  says  yourself,"  said  Bud  Braggin.  “You  jaw 
too  much." 

“Don't  you  fret  about  me,"  said  Micky.  “I  wouldn't 
skip  a  chore  if  you  killed  me.  Not  to-morrow,  any¬ 
way." 

Mrs.  Grogan  was  herself  deeply  interested  in  the 
tourney  by  this  time.  When  Micky  came  to  supper 
she  asked,  “Have  ye  washed  yer  hand,  Micky?"  And 
demanded  to  see  it  before  she  would  serve  him.  She 
listened  with  pride  when  he  told  her  his  row  was 
jousting  on  even  terms  with  Row  Three  for  the  honor 
flag. 

“Are  ye  right  sure  ye  took  a  glass  of  water,  Micky?" 
she  asked  anxiously  as  he  raised  the  first  forkful  to 
his  mouth. 

“Sure  I  did !  I  ain’t  f ergittin',  you  bet !" 

“I  left  the  tub  on  th'  back  porch  for  ye,"  she  told 
him,  “for  yer  bath,  an'  full  of  water  it  is  at  that.  An' 
Micky,  be  sure  to  get  right  to  bed  after  ye've  washed 
good." 

So  Micky  retired  to  his  hammock  after  his  bath 
for  a  night  of  the  soundest  of  sleep.  In  the  morning 
his  mother  rose  early  to  go  to  her  work,  locked  the 
doors  and  windows  safely,  and  then — as  Fate  would 
have  it  and  as  she  had  not  deserved — she  fell  down 
Mrs.  Oliver's  back  steps  and  broke  her  leg. 

When  Micky  awakened  and  tumbled  out  of  his 
hammock,  he  knew  by  the  slant  of  the  sun  that  he 
had  put  in  the  full  requirement  of  hours  in  bed — and 
more,  but  his  mother  was  not  yet  at  work  at  her  wash- 
tub.  He  beat  on  the  back  door,  not  knowing  yet  that 
she  was  on  her  back  in  one  of  the  beds  of  the  Westcote 
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Hospital,  and  when  she  did  not  answer,  he  decided  to 
get  that  day's  full  bath  out  of  the  way.  He  filled  the 
tub  at  the  spigot  under  the  back  porch  and  plunged 
into  it.  He  rubbed  himself  down  with  the  towel  that 
hung  beside  the  kitchen  door.  He  brushed  his  white 
teeth.  He  cleaned  his  finger  nails.  He  took  ten  and 
then  ten  more  deep  breaths. 

And  still  his  mother  did  not  open  the  kitchen  door. 

Micky  sat  on  the  back  steps  and  waited.  Now  and 
then  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  closed  door  of 
the  kitchen.  He  was  getting  hungry.  He  went  to 
the  faucet  under  the  back  porch  and  washed  his  hand. 
He  did  his  duty  by  his  finger  nails.  He  took  the 
cracked  tumbler  to  the  faucet  and  filled  it  with  cold 
water  and  set  it  on  the  step.  He  did  not  mean  to  for¬ 
get  the  glass  of  water  before  each  meal  on  this  most 
important  morning. 

And  still  his  mother  did  not  open  the  back  door. 

At  half  past  eight  Micky  became  restive.  The 
duties  of  the  captaincy  of  Row  Four  demanded — he 
felt — that  he  be  at  the  schoolhouse  gate  to  give  his 
knights  the  once-over  and  to  make  sure  that  their 
faces  and  ears  and  necks  had  been  chored  beyond 
question.  He  pounded  on  the  back  door  again  and 
listened.  His  mother,  he  decided,  was  not  in  the 
house. 

That  she  should  not  be  in  the  house  did  not  strike 
him  as  particularly  strange;  she  sometimes  went  out 
washing  and  she  might  have  gone  early  this  morn¬ 
ing.  In  that  case  he  would  have  nothing  to  eat  until 
noon.  Even  this  did  not  dismay  him ;  it  had  happened 
before.  He  turned  from  the  door  and  went  slowly 
down  the  steps  and  raised  the  glass  of  before-meal 
water  and  put  the  edge  of  the  glass  to  his  lips. 
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And  then  he  paused. 

How  could  he  drink  a  glass  of  water  before  a 
breakfast  that  he  was  not  going  to  have?  Breakfast! 
He  might  have  no  dinner  and  no  supper,  and  he  vi¬ 
sioned  the  eager  captain  of  Row  Three  rising  in  her 
place  in  the  class  and  holding  up  an  imperative  hand 
until  Miss  Curwin  bade  her  speak.  He  could  hear 
her  saying:  “It  ain’t  fair,  Miss  Curwin,  because  Micky 
Grogan  didn’t  drink  a  glass  of  water  before  his  meals 
to-day  because  he  didn’t  have  any  meals,”  and  Miss 
Curwin  saying:  “Of  course,  if  Micky  didn’t  have  any 
meals  he  could  not  drink  a  glass  of  water  before  them, 
so  he  did  not  do  Chore  Four  and  your  row  wins  the 
honor  flag,  Daisy.” 

Micky  put  the  glass  of  water  beside  him  on  the 
step  and  scowled  at  the  back  fence.  A  fine  one  the 
fellows  would  think  him  if  he  was  the  one  to  fail  the 
row  when  he  was  captain  and  all !  And  then  he  had 
the  great  idea. 

Four  minutes  later  Daisy  Oliver  on  her  way  to 
school  stopped  and  stared  over  the  low  picket  fence 
at  Micky  in  the  side  yard.  He  had  swallowed  the 
glass  of  water  and  was  having  his  breakfast  on  his 
hands  and  knees. 

“Teacher,”  shrilled  Daisy  when  school  had  assem¬ 
bled  and  her  madly  waving  hand  had  drawn  Miss  Cur- 
win’s  attention.  “Teacher,  grass  ain’t  breakfast,  is  it?” 

“Grass?  Breakfast?”  queried  Miss  Curwin,  puz¬ 
zled.  “Whatever  do  you  mean,  Daisy?” 

“Well,  Micky  he  didn’t  have  any  breakfast,  because 
his  mother  she  fell  down  our  steps  and  her  leg  it  got 
broke  and  the  amberlance  it  took  her  to  the  hospital, 
because  she  was  coming  to  our  house  with  the  wash¬ 
ing.  .  .  ” 
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“You  asked  something  about  breakfast?”  said  Miss 
Curwin. 

“Yes,  ma'am,  and  Micky  he  drank  a  glass  of  water, 
but  I  was  coming  to  school  and  I  says,  ‘What  you  do- 
ing,  Micky  ?’  and  he  says,  Tm  having  my  breakfast, 
what  you  think  I’m  doing?’  And  grass  ain’t  break¬ 
fast,  is  it,  Miss  Curwin?” 

“Aw !”  exclaimed  Micky,  his  face  reddening. 

“You  mean  Micky  was  eating  grass?”  asked  Miss 
Curwin,  unable  to  believe  her  ears. 

“Yes’m,  like  a  horse,”  said  Daisy.  “On  his  hands 
and  knees,  chewing  it  in  his  yard.  And  grass  ain’t 
breakfast,  is  it?” 

Many  difficult  matters  come  before  a  teacher  for 
settlement  and  the  wise  teacher  thinks  before  she 
speaks.  Miss  Curwin  hesitated. 

“Just  so  he  could  say  he  drank  a  glass  of  water  be¬ 
fore  breakfast !”  said  Daisy  indignantly.  “And 
grass  ain’t  breakfast  is  it?  So  he  didn’t  do  Chore 
Four,  did  he,  Miss  Curwin?” 

“Didn’t  you  have  any  breakfast,  Micky?”  asked 
Miss  Curwin  kindly. 

“Yes’m.” 

“What  did  you  have?” 

“Grass,”  said  Micky  defiantly.  “I  got  a  right  to 
eat  grass  if  I  want  to.” 

“Did  you  forget  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  before 
your  regular  breakfast,  Micky?” 

“Aw,  Chee!  I  didn’t  have  no  other  breakfast.  I 
didn’t  fergit  nothin’.  I  got  a  right  to  eat  grass  if  I 
want  to.  I  ain’t  the  only  one  what  done  it.” 

“You  are  too !”  said  Daisy. 
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“I  ain’t  neither.  King  Neb — Neb - ” 

“Nebuchadnezzar?”  Miss  Curwin  aided. 

“Yes’m,  he  done  it,”  said  Micky  trumphantly.  “An’ 
-  if  a  king  done  it  a  feller  can,  can’t  he?” 

“But  why  did  you  do  it?”  asked  Miss  Curwin. 

“Well,  I  got  to,  ain’t  I,  so  I  can  drink  me  glass  of 
water  before  it?”  demanded  Micky. 

Miss  Curwin  opened  her  desk  and  took  out  her 
purse.  She  took  a  shining  quarter  dollar  in  her  fin¬ 
gers. 

“School !”  she  said,  rapping  on  her  desk  with  it  for 
attention.  “You  have  heard  Micky  and  Daisy.  Let 
me  explain  clearly  then  that  Chore  Four  does  not  re¬ 
quire  meals,  but  only  that  if  meals  are  eaten  a  glass 
of  water  must  be  taken  before  the  meal.  And  I  want 
you  to  be  proud  of  Micky,  even  if  he  misunderstood 
the  chore,  because,  Micky,  you  are  a  gallant,  valiant 
knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  and  I  am 
proud  of  you.  And  now,  Micky,  I  want  you  to  take 
this  quarter  and  go  down  and  get  a  real  breakfast  at 
the  restaurant  at  the  corner.” 

She  stepped  down  from  the  platform  and  laid  the 
coin  on  Micky’s  desk. 

“Aw,  say!”  said  the  Knight  Without  Fear  and 
Without  Reproach,  “I  can’t  swaller  no  more  break¬ 
fast;  I’m  all  fulled  up  with  hay.” 

— Ellis  Parker  Butler. 

Courtesy  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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ANECDOTES 

Most  of  us  enjoy  a  good  story  that  fits  cleverly  into  a  con¬ 
versation  or  into  a  speech  but  all  too  few  persons  are  able 
to  tell  such  stories  well.  This  may  be  because  they  have 
not  tried  telling  a  funny  story  to  brighten  up  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  Below  are  given  several  anecdotes,  which  you  are 
to  read  and  then  tell  in  the  most  effective  manner  possible. 
Be  sure  that  you  see  the  point  of  the  story  yourself  and  then 
you  will  be  able  to  make  others  enjoy  it  with  you.  Tell 
the  two  that  you  like  best  at  home. 

Some  small  boys  once  plotted  a  surprise  on  a  noted 
naturalist.  Capturing  a  centipede,  they  glued  on  it 
a  beetle’s  head,  the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  and  the  long 
legs  of  a  grasshopper.  Then  putting  the  creature  in 
a  box,  they  took  it  to  the  man  and  asked  him  what  it 
was,  explaining  that  they  had  caught  it  in  the  fields. 

The  naturalist  looked  it  over  carefully  and  finally 
remarked,  “Did  it  hum  when  you  caught  it?” 

“Oh,  yes,  it  hummed  like  everything.” 

“Then,”  said  the  naturalist,  “it  must  be  a  humbug, 
boys.” 


Softly  the  nurse  had  smoothed  the  sufferer’s  pillow. 
The  Irish  patient  had  been  admitted  to  the  hospital 
only  that  morning  and  now  he  looked  up  pleadingly  at 
the  nurse  who  stood  at  his  bedside. 

“And  what  did  yez  say  the  doctor’s  name  was, 
nurse,”  he  asked. 

“Dr.  Kilpatrick,”  was  the  reply.  “He  is  the  best 
and  oldest  surgeon  here.” 

“That  settles  it,”  he  muttered  firmly.  “The  doctor 
will  niver  get  a  chance  to  operate  on  me.” 
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“Why  not?”  asked  the  nurse  in  surprise.  “He  is 
a  very  skillful  man.” 

“That  may  all  be,”  the  patient  said,  “but  me  name 
happens  to  be  Patrick.” 

Before  Abraham  Lincoln  became  President  he  was 
called  out  of  town  on  important  law  business.  Since 
he  had  a  very  long  distance  to  travel  he  hired  a  horse 
from  a  livery  stable.  When  a  few  days  later  he  re¬ 
turned,  he  took  the  horse  back  to  the  stable  and  asked 
the  man  who  had  given  it  to  him,  “Keep  this  horse 
for  funerals?” 

“No,  indeed,”  answered  the  man  indignantly. 

“Glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Lincoln,  “because  if  you  did 
the  corpse  wouldn’t  get  there  in  time  for  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.” 


When  little  Mary  fractured  one  of  the  rules  gov¬ 
erning  table  behavior,  she  was  removed  from  the 
family  board  and  made  to  eat  her  dinner  at  a  little 
table  in  the  corner.  Her  presence  was  ignored  by  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  After  a  period  of  si¬ 
lence,  the  family  heard  her  giving  thanks:  “I  thank 
thee,  Lord,  for  preparing  for  me  a  table  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  mine  enemies.” 

And  that  was  the  last  time  that  Mary  ate  away  from 
the  family  table. 


Mother  Does  No  Work 

A  growing  boy  in  a  town  had  obtained  a  small  job — 
his  first — and  was  boasting  of  the  amount  of  work  he 
did. 
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“I  get  up  at  half-past  five  and  have  my  breakfast,” 
he  said. 

“Any  one  else  get  up,  too?”  he  was  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,  Mother.  She  gets  my  breakfast  and  then 
she  gets  Dad's  at  half-past  six.” 

“And  your  dinner  ?” 

“Oh,  Mother  gets  that,  too,  and  then  she  gets 
Father's !” 

“Has  she  the  afternoon  to  herself  ?” 

“Oh,  no!  She  cleans  up,  looks  after  the  children, 
and  gets  tea  for  Dad  and  me  when  we  come  home. 
After  Dad's  had  a  smoke  we  get  to  bed.” 

“And  your  mother?” 

“Well,  she  does  a  bit  of  sewing  then,  when  all  is 
cleaned  up  after  tea.” 

“What  wages  do  you  get?” 

“Oh,  I  get  ten  dollars  and  Dad  gets  thirty-five.” 

“And  your  mother?” 

“Mother?  Oh,  she  doesn't  get  any  wages.  She 
doesn't  do  any  work.” 

“The  Prodigal  Son”  was  the  subject  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  lesson  and  the  teacher  was  dwelling  on  the 
character  of  the  elder  brother. 

“But  amidst  all  the  rejoicing,”  said  the  teacher, 
“there  was  one  to  whom  the  preparation  of  the  feast 
brought  no  joy;  to  whom  the  prodigal’s  return  gave 
no  happiness,  only  bitterness;  one  who  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  feast  and  had  no  wish  to  attend  it.  Now, 
who  can  tell  me  who  this  was  ?'' 

Silence  for  several  moments;  then  a  small  sympa¬ 
thetic  voice  said;  “Please  ma’am,  it  was  the  fatted 
calf.” 
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THE  STAMPEDE  OF  THE  BISON 

This  story  is  taken  from  The  Prairie  by  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper.  Middleton  is  a  young  army  officer  whose 
young  wife,  Inez,  was  kidnapped  on  the  day  of  his  marriage. 
It  was  several  weeks  before  he  obtained  any  clue  as  to 
where  she  had  been  taken.  He  then  followed  the  trail  of 
the  kidnappers,  pursuing  them  across  the  great  plains  west 
of  the  Mississippi  until  they  arrived  in  the  region  which  is 
the  scene  of  this  story.  He  finally  ran  across  a  group  of 
three  men  who  were  eating  a  meal  of  roasted  bison.  The 
group  consisted  of  an  old  trapper,  the  hero  of  the  story; 
Paul  Hover,  a  bee-hunter,  who  had  been  following  the  kid¬ 
nappers’  party  because  his  sweetheart,  Ellen,  was  a  member 
of  that  party;  and  Doctor  Battius,  who  while  travelling 
with  the  kidnappers,  was  studying  the  animals  and  plants  of 
the  region.  After  finding  out  the  character  of  the  group, 
he  told  them  his  story  and  enlisted  their  aid.  During  a 
hunting  trip  the  eldest  son  of  Ishmael  Bush,  the  kidnapper, 
disappeared.  The  wife  and  all  of  the  men  in  the  party  went 
to  search  for  the  lost  boy  and  left  Ellen  and  the  children  to 
guard  the  camp.  While  they  were  gone  the  four  men 
entered  the  camp,  bound  the  children  and  released  Inez 
from  her  captivity.  Ellen  also  decided  to  go  along  with 
her  lover.  The  two  women  were  placed  upon  Asinus,  a 
donkey  belonging  to  Dr.  Battius,  and  the  party  fled  across 
the  prairies.  They  finally  decided  to  halt  at  the  thicket, 
which  is  the  scene  of  the  story.  Upon  entering  the  thicket, 
they  discovered  a  Pawnee  Indian.  The  old  trapper  tried 
to  enlist  his  aid  in  taking  their  party  to  the  village  of  the 
Pawnees  who  were  friendly  to  the  whites.  The  Indian 
appeared  undecided  as  to  what  course  he  would  take. 

The  Indian  warrior  suddenly  paused,  and  bent  his 
face  aside,  like  one  who  listened  with  all  his  faculties 
absorbed  in  the  act.  Then  turning  the  head  of  his 
horse,  he  rode  to  the  nearest  angle  of  the  thicket,  and 
looked  intently  across  the  bleak  prairie,  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  side  on  which  the  party  stood.  Re¬ 
turning  slowly  from  this  unaccountable,  and  to  his 
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observers,  startling  procedure,  he  riveted  his  eyes  on 
Inez,  and  paced  back  and  forth  several  times,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  maintained  a  warm  struggle  on  some . 
difficult  point,  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  thoughts. 
He  had  drawn  the  reins  of  his  impatient  steed,  and 
was  seemingly  about  to  speak,  when  his  head  again 
sunk  on  his  chest,  and  he  resumed  his  former  attitude 
of  attention.  Galloping  like  a  deer  to  the  place  of  his 
former  observations,  he  rode  for  a  moment  swiftly 
in  short  and  rapid  circles,  as  if  still  uncertain  of  his 
course,  and  then  darted  away,  like  a  bird  that  had  been 
fluttering  around  its  nest  before  it  takes  a  distant 
flight.  After  scouring  the  plain  for  a  minute,  he  was 
lost  to  the  eye  behind  a  swell  of  the  land. 

The  hounds,  who  had  also  manifested  great  un¬ 
easiness  for  some  time,  followed  him  for  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  and  then  terminated  their  chase  by  seating 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  raising  their  usual 
low,  whining  and  warning  howls. 

After  the  Pawnee  had  disappeared,  the  old  man 
shook  his  head  and  muttered,  while  he  walked  slowly 
to  the  angle  of  the  thicket  that  the  Indian  had  just 
quitted — 

“There  are  both  scents  and  sounds  in  the  air,  though 
my  miserable  senses  are  not  good  enough  to  hear  the 
one,  or  to  catch  the  taint  of  the  other.” 

“There  is  nothing  to  be  seen,”  cried  Middleton,  who 
kept  close  at  his  side.  “My  eyes  and  my  ears  are 
good,  and  yet  I  can  assure  you  that  I  neither  hear  nor 
see  anything.” 

“Your  eyes  are  good!  and  you  are  not  deaf!”  re¬ 
turned  the  other  with  a  slight  air  of  contempt;  “no, 
lad,  no ;  they  may  be  good  to  see  across  a  church,  or  to 
hear  a  town-bell,  but  afore  you  had  passed  a  year  in 
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these  prairies  you  would  find  yourself  taking  a  turkey 
for  a  buffalo,  or  conceiting,  fifty  times,  that  the  roai 
of  a  buffalo  bull  was  the  thunder  of  the  Lord !  There 
is  a  deception  of  natur’  in  these  naked  plains,  in  which 
the  air  throws  up  the  images  like  water,  and  then  it 
is  hard  to  tell  the  prairies  from  a  sea.  But  yonder 
is  a  sign  that  a  hunter  never  fails  to  know !” 

The  trapper  pointed  to  a  flight  of  vultures  that  were 
sailing  over  the  plain  at  no  great  distance,  and  appar¬ 
ently  in  the  direction  in  which  the  Pawnee  had  riveted 
his  eye.  At  first  Middleton  could  not  distinguish  the 
small  dark  objects  that  were  dotting  the  dusky  clouds, 
but  as  they  came  swiftly  onward,  first  their  forms  and 
then  their  heavy  waving  wings,  became  'distinctly 
visible. 

“Listen,”  said  the  trapper,  when  he  had  succeeded 
in  making  Middleton  see  the  moving  column  of  birds. 
“Now  you  hear  the  buffaloes,  or  bisons,  as  your  know¬ 
ing  Doctor  sees  fit  to  call  them,  though  buffaloes  is 
their  name  among  all  the  hunters  of  these  regions. 
And  I  conclude  that  a  hunter  is  a  better  judge  of  a 
beast  and  of  its  name,”  he  added,  winking  to  the  young 
soldier,  “than  any  man  who  has  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  instead  of  travelling  over  the  face  of  the 
’arth,  in  order  to  find  out  the  natur’s  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.” 

“Of  their  habits,  I  will  grant  you,”  cried  the  natur¬ 
alist,  who  rarely  missed  an  opportunity  to  agitate  any 
disputed  point  in  his  favorite  studies.  “That  is,  pro¬ 
vided  always  deference  is  had  to  the  proper  use  of  defi¬ 
nitions,  and  that  they  are  contemplated  with  scientific 
eyes.” 

“Eyes  of  a  mole !  as  if  man’s  eyes  were  not  as  good 
for  names  as  the  eyes  of  any  other  creatur’ !  Who 
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named  the  works  of  His  hand?  Can  you  tell  me  that, 
with  your  looks  and  college  wisdom?  Was  it  not  the 
first  man  in  the  Garden,  and  is  it  not  a  plain  conse¬ 
quence  that  his  children  inherit  his  gifts  ?” 

That  is  certainly  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  event, " 
said  the  Doctor;  “though  your  reading  is  by  far  too 
literal !” 

“My  reading:  nay,  if  you  suppose  that  I  have 
wasted  my  time  in  schools,  you  do  such  a  wrong  to 
my  knowledge,  as  one  mortal  should  never  lay  to  the 
door  of  another  without  sufficient  reason.  If  I  have 
ever  craved  the  art  of  reading,  it  has  been  that  I  might 
better  know  the  sayings  of  the  book  you  name,  for  it 
is  a  book  which  speaks,  in  every  line,  according  to 
human  feelings,  and  therein  according  to  reason/' 

“And  do  you  then  believe,"  said  the  Doctor,  a  little 
provoked  by  the  dogmatism  of  his  stubborn  adversary, 
and  perhaps,  secretly,  too  confident  in  his  own  more 
liberal,  though  scarcely  as  profitable,  attainments, — 
“do  you  then  believe  that  all  these  beasts  were  literally 
collected  in  a  garden,  to  be  enrolled  in  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  the  first  man?" 

“Why  not?  I  understand  your  meaning;  for  it  is 
not  needful  to  live  in  towns  to  hear  all  the  devilish 
devices  that  the  conceit  of  man  can  invent  to  upset 
his  own  happiness.  What  does  it  prove,  except  in¬ 
deed  it  may  be  said  to  prove  that  the  garden  He  made 
was  not  after  the  miserable  fashions  of  our  times, 
thereby  directly  giving  the  lie  to  what  the  world  calls 
its  civilizing?  No,  no,  the  garden  of  the  Lord  was 
the  forest  then,  and  is  the  forest  now,  where  the  fruits 
do  grow  and  the  birds  do  sing,  according  to  His  own 
wise  ordering." 

“Now,  lady,  you  may  see  the  mystery  of  the  vul- 
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tures!  There  come  the  buffaloes  themselves,  and  a 
noble  herd  it  is!  I  warrant  me,  that  Pawnee  has  a 
troop  of  his  people  in  some  of  the  hollows  nigh  by ;  and 
as  he  has  gone  scampering  after  them,  you  are  about 
to  see  a  glorious  chase.  It  will  serve  to  keep  the 
squatter  (the  kidnapper)  and  his  brood  under  cover, 
and  for  ourselves  there  is  little  reason  to  fear.  A 
Pawnee  is  not  apt  to  be  a  malicious  savage.” 

Every  eye  was  now  drawn  to  the  striking  spectacle 
that  succeeded.  Even  the  timid  Inez  hastened  to  the 
side  of  Middleton  to  gaze  at  the  sight,  and  Paul  sum¬ 
moned  Ellen  from  her  culinary  labors,  to  become  a 
witness  of  the  lively  scene. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  those  moving  events, 
which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  record,  the  prairies  had 
lain  in  the  majesty  of  perfect  solitude.  The  heavens 
had  been  blackened  with  the  passage  of  migratory 
birds,  it  is  true,  but  the  dogs  of  the  party  and  the  ass 
of  the  doctor  were  the  only  quadrupeds  that  had  en¬ 
livened  the  broad  surface  of  the  waste  beneath.  There 
was  now  a  sudden  exhibition  of  animal  life,  which 
changed  the  scene,  as  it  were,  by  magic,  to  the  very 
opposite  extreme. 

A  few  enormous  bison  bulls  were  first  observed, 
scouring  along  the  most  distant  roll  of  the  prairie,  and 
then  succeeded  long  files  of  single  beasts,  which  in 
their  turns  were  followed  by  a  dark  mass  of  bodies, 
until  the  dun-colored  herbage  of  the  plain  was  en¬ 
tirely  lost,  in  the  deeper  hue  of  their  shaggy  coats. 
The  herd,  as  the  column  spread  and  thickened,  was 
like  the  endless  flocks  of  the  smaller  birds,  whose  ex¬ 
tended  flanks  are  so  often  seen  to  heave  up  out  of  the 
abyss  of  the  heavens,  until  they  appear  as  countless  as 
the  leaves  in  those  forests  over  which  they  wing  their 
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endless  flight.  Clouds  of  dust  shot  up  in  little  col¬ 
umns  from  the  center  of  the  mass,  as  some  animal, 
more  furious  than  the  rest,  ploughed  the  plain  with 
his  horns,  and,  from  time  to  time,  a  deep  hollow  bel¬ 
lowing  was  borne  along  on  the  wind,  as  if  a  thousand 
throats  vented  their  plaints  in  a  discordant  murmur¬ 
ing. 

A  long  and  musing  silence  reigned  in  the  party,  as 
they  gazed  on  this  spectacle  of  wild  and  peculiar 
grandeur.  It  was  at  length  broken  by  the  trapper, 
who,  having  been  long  accustomed  to  similar  sights, 
felt  less  of  its  influence,  or  rather,  felt  it  in  a  less 
thrilling  and  absorbing  manner  than  those  to  whom 
the  scene  was  more  novel. 

“There  go  ten  thousand  oxen  in  one  drove,  without 
keeper  or  master,  except  Him  who  made  them,  and 
gave  them  these  open  plains  for  their  pasture !  Ay, 
it  is  here  that  man  may  see  the  proofs  of  his  wanton¬ 
ness  and  folly !  Can  the  proudest  governor  in  all  the 
States  go  into  his  fields  and  slaughter  a  nobler  bullock 
than  is  here  offered  to  the  meanest  hand;  and  when 
he  has  gotten  his  sirloin,  or  his  steak,  can  he  eat  it 
with  as  good  a  relish  as  he  who  has  sweetened  his 
food  with  wholesome  toil,  and  earned  it  according  to 
the  law  of  natur’  by  honestly  mastering  that  which 
the  Lord  hath  put  before  him?” 

“If  the  prairie  platter  is  smoking  with  a  buffalo’s 
hump,  I  answer,  No,”  interrupted  the  luxurious  bee- 
hunter. 

“Ay,  boy,  you  have  tasted,  and  you  feel  the  gen¬ 
uine  reasoning  of  the  thing !  But  the  herd  is  heading 
a  little  this-a-way,  and  it  behooves  us  to  make  ready 
for  their  visit.  If  we  hide  ourselves  altogether,  the 
horned  brutes  will  break  through  the  place  and  tram- 
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pie  us  beneath  their  feet,  like  so  many  creeping' 
worms;  so  we  will  just  put  the  weak  ones  apart,  and 
take  post,  as  becomes  men  and  hunters,  in  the  van.” 

As  there  was  but  little  time  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  the  whole  party  set  about  them  in  good 
earnest.  Inez  and  Ellen  were  placed  in  the  edge  of 
the  thicket  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  approach¬ 
ing  herd.  Asinus  (the  ass)  was  posted  in  the  center 
in  consideration  of  his  nerves  and  then  the  old  man, 
with  his  three  male  companions,  divided  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  they  thought  would  enable  them 
to  turn  the  head  of  the  rushing  column,  should  it 
chance  to  approach  too  nigh  their  position  By  the 
vacillating  movements  of  some  fifty  or  a  hundred 
bulls,  that  led  the  advance,  it  remained  questionable 
tor  many  moments,  what  course  they  intended  to  pur¬ 
sue.  But  a  tremendous  and  painful  roar,  which  came 
from  behind  the  cloud  of  dust  that  rose  in  the  center 
ot  the  herd,  and  which  was  horridly  answered  by  the 
screams  of  the  carrion  birds,  that  were  greedily  sailing 
directly  above  the  flying  drove,  appeared  to  give  a 
new  impulse  to  their  flight,  and  at  once  to  remove 
every  symptom  of  indecision.  As  if  glad  to  seek  the 
smallest  signs  of  the  forest,  the  whole  of  the  affrighted 
herd  became  steady  in  its  direction,  rushing  ‘  in  a 
straight  line  toward  the  little  cover  of  bushes,  which 
has  already  been  so  often  named. 

The  appearance  of  the  danger  was  now,  in  reality 
of  a  character  to  try  the  stoutest  nerves.  The  flanks 
ot  the  dark,  moving  mass,  were  advanced  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  a  concave  line  of  the  front  and 
every  fierce  eye  that  was  glaring  from  the  shaggy 
wilderness  of  hair  in  which  the  entire  heads  of  the 
males  were  enveloped,  was  riveted  with  mad  anxietv 
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on  the  thicket.  It  seemed  as  if  each  beast  strove  to 
outstrip  his  neighbor  in  gaining  this  desired  cover; 
and  as  thousands  in  the  rear  pressed  blindly  on  those 
in  front,  there  was  the  appearance  of  an  imminent 
risk  that  the  leaders  of  the  herd  would  be  precipitated 
on  the  concealed  party.  In  which  case  the  destruction 
of  every  one  of  them  was  certain.  Each  of  our  ad¬ 
venturers  felt  the  danger  of  his  situation  in  a  man¬ 
ner  peculiar  to  his  individual  character  and  circum¬ 
stances. 

Middleton  wavered.  At  times  he  felt  inclined  to 
rush  through  the  bushes,  and,  seizing  Inez,  attempt 
to  fly.  Then  recollecting  the  impossibility  of  out¬ 
stripping  the  furious  speed  of  an  alarmed  bison,  he 
felt  for  his  arms,  determined  to  make  head  against 
the  countless  drove.  The  faculties  of  Dr.  Battius 
were  quickly  wrought  up  to  the  very  summit  of  mental 
delusion.  The  dark  forms  of  the  herd  lost  their  dis¬ 
tinctness,  and  then  the  naturalist  began  to  fancy  he 
beheld  a  wild  collection  of  all  the  creatures  of  the 
world,  rushing  upon  him  in  a  body,  as  if  to  revenge 
the  various  injuries,  which  in  the  course  of  a  life  of 
indefatigable  labor  in  behalf  of  the  natural  sciences, 
he  had  inflicted  on  their  several  genera.  The  paraly¬ 
sis  it  occasioned  in  his  system  was  like  the  effect  of 
the  incubus.  Equally  unable  to  fly  or  to  advance, 
he  stood  riveted  to  the  spot,  until  the  infatuation  be¬ 
came  so  complete,  that  the  worthy  naturalist  was  be¬ 
ginning,  by  a  desperate  effort  of  scientific  resolution, 
even  to  class  the  different  specimens.  On  the  other 
hand,  Paul  shouted,  and  called  on  Ellen  to  come  and 
assist  him  in  shouting,  but  his  voice  was  lost  in  the 
bellowings  and  trampling  of  the  herd.  Furious,  and 
yet  strangely  excited  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  brutes 
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and  the  wildness  of  the  sight,  and  nearly  maddened 
by  sympathy  and  a  species  of  unconscious  apprehen¬ 
sion,  in  which  the  claims  of  nature  were  singularly 
mingled  with  concern  for  his  mistress,  he  nearly  split 
his  throat  in  exhorting  his  aged  friend  to  interfere. 

“Come  forth,  old  trapper/'  he  shouted,  “with  your 
prairie  inventions !  or  we  shall  be  all  smothered  under 
a  mountain  of  buffalo  humps !” 

The  old  man,  who  had  stood  all  this  while  leaning 
on  his  rifle,  and  regarding  the  movements  of  the  herd 
with  a  steady  eye,  now  deemed  it  time  to  strike  his 
blow.  Levelling  his  piece  at  the  foremost  bull,  with 
an  agility  that  would  have  done  credit  to  his  youth, 
he  fired.  The  animal  received  the  bullet  on  the  matted 
hair  between  his  horns,  and  fell  to  his  knees :  but  shak¬ 
ing  his  head,  he  instantly  arose,  the  very  shock  seem¬ 
ing  to  increase  his  exertions.  There  was  now  no 
longer  time  to  hesitate.  Throwing  down  his  rifle, 
the  trapper  stretched  forth  his  arms,  and  advanced 
from  the  cover  with  naked  hands,  directly  towards  the 
rushing  column  of  the  beasts. 

The  figure  of  a  man,  when  sustained  by  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  steadiness  that  intellect  can  only  impart, 
rarely  fails  of  commanding  respect  from  all  the  in¬ 
ferior  animals  of  the  creation.  The  leading  bulls  re¬ 
coiled,  and  for  a  single  instant  there  was  a  sudden 
stop  to  their  speed,  a  dense  mass  of  bodies  rolling  up  in 
front,  until  hundreds  were  seen  floundering  and  tum¬ 
bling  on  the  plain.  Then  came  another  of  those  hol¬ 
low  bellowings  from  the  rear  and  set  the  herd  again 
in  motion.  The  head  of  the  column,  however,  divided, 
the  immovable  form  of  the  trapper,  cutting  it,  as  it 
were,  into  two  gliding  streams  of  life.  Middleton 
and  Paul  instantly  profited  by  his  example,  and  ex- 
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tended  the  feeble  barrier  by  a  similar  exhibition  of 
their  own  persons. 

For  a  few  moments  the  new  impulse  given  to  the 
animals  in  front  served  to  protect  the  thicket.  But, 
as  the  body  of  the  herd  pressed  more  and  more  upon 
the  open  line  of  its  defenders,  and  the  dust  thickened, 
so  as  to  obscure  their  persons,  there  was,  at  each  in¬ 
stant,  a  renewed  danger  of  the  beasts  breaking 
through.  It  became  necessary  for  the  trapper  and  his 
companions  to  become  still  more  and  more  alert;  and 
they  were  gradually  yielding  before  the  headlong  mul¬ 
titude  when  a  furious  bull  darted  by  Middleton  so 
near  as  to  brush  his  person,  and,  at  the  next  instant, 
swept  through  the  thicket  with  the  velocity  of  the 
wind. 

“Close,  and  dive  for  the  ground,”  shouted  the  old 
man,  “or  a  thousand  of  the  devils  will  be  at  his  heels !” 

All  their  efforts  would  have  proved  fruitless,  how¬ 
ever,  against  the  living  torrent,  had  not  Asinus,  whose 
domains  had  just  been  so  rudely  entered,  lifted  his 
voice  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar.  The  most  sturdy 
and  furious  of  the  bulls  trembled  at  the  alarming  and 
unknown  cry  and  then  each  brute  was  seen  madly 
pressing  from  that  very  thicket,  which,  the  moment 
before,  he  had  endeavored  to  reach  with  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  murderer  seeks  the  sanctuary. 

As  the  stream  divided,  the  place  became  clear ;  the 
two  dark  columns  moving  obliquely  from  the  copse, 
to  unite  again  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  on  its  opposite 
side.  The  instant  the  old  man  saw  the  sudden  effect 
which  the  voice  of  Asinus  had  produced,  he  coolly 
commenced  reloading  his  rifle,  indulging  at  the  same 
time  in  a  heartfelt  fit  of  his  silent  and  peculiar  merri¬ 
ment. 
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“There  they  go,  like  dogs  with  so  many  half-filled 
shot-pouches  dangling  at  their  tails,  and  no  fear  of 
their  breaking  their  order ;  for  what  the  brutes  in  the 
rear  didn't  hear  with  their  own  ears,  they’ll  conceit 
they  did :  besides,  if  they  change  their  minds,  it  may  be 
no  hard  matter  to  get  the  Jack  to  sing  the  rest  of  his 
tune!” 

“The  ass  has  spoken,  but  Balaam  is  silent!”  cried 
the  bee-hunter,  catching  his  breath  after  a  repeated 
burst  of  noisy  mirth,  that  might  possibly  have  added 
to  the  panic  of  the  buffaloes  by  its  vociferation.  “The 
man  is  as  completely  dumbfounded,  as  if  a  swarm  of 
young  bees  had  settled  on  the  end  of  his  tongue,  and 
he  not  willing  to  speak,  for  fear  of  their  answer.” 

“How  now,  friend,”  continued  the  trapper,  address¬ 
ing  the  still  motionless  and  entranced  naturalist ;  “how 
now,  friend;  are  you,  who  make  your  livelihood  by 
booking  the  names  and  natur’s  of  the  beasts  of  the 
fields  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  frightened  at  a  herd 
of  scampering  buffaloes  ?  Though,  perhaps,  you  are 
ready  to  dispute  my  right  to  call  them  by  a  word  that 
is  in  the  mouth  of  every  hunter  on  the  frontier!” 

The  old  man  was,  however,  mistaken  in  supposing 
he  could  excite  the  benumbed  faculties  of  the  Doctor 
by  provoking  a  discussion.  From  that  time  hence¬ 
forth  he  was  never  known,  except  on  one  occasion  to 
utter  a  word  that  indicated  either  the  species,  or  the 
genus  of  the  animal.  He  obstinately  refused  the  nu¬ 
tritious  food  of  the  whole  ox  family,  and  even  to  the 
present  hour,  now  that  he  is  established  in  all  the 
scientific  dignity  and  security  of  a  Savan  in  one  of  the 
maritime  towns,  he  turns  his  back  with  a  shudder  on 
those  delicious  and  unrivalled  viands  that  are  so  often 
seen  at  the  suppers  of  the  craft. 
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By  the  time  Paul  and  the  trapper  saw  fit  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  fresh  bursts  of  merriment,  which  the  contin¬ 
ued  abstraction  of  their  learned  companion  did  not  fail 
to  excite,  he  commenced  breathing  again,  as  if  the 
suspended  action  of  his  lungs  had  been  renewed  by 
the  application  of  a  pair  of  artificial  bellows,  and  was 
heard  to  make  use  of  the  ever-afterwards  proscribed 
term,  on  that  solitary  occasion  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded. 

“Boves  Americani  horridi!”  exclaimed  the  Doctor, 
laying  great  stress  on  the  latter  word ;  after  which  he 
continued  mute,  like  one  who  pondered  on  strange  and 
unaccountable  events. 

“Ay,  horrid  eyes  enough,  I  will  willingly  allow/' 
returned  the  trapper ;  “and  altogether  the  creatur'  has 
a  frightful  look,  to  one  unused  to  the  sights  and  bustle 
of  a  natural  life;  but  then  the  courage  of  the  beast  is 
in  no  way  equal  to  its  countenance.  Lord,  man,  if 
you  should  once  get  fairly  beset  by  a  brood  of  grizzly 
bears,  as  happened  to  Hector  and  I  at  the  great  falls 
of  the  Miss — Ah,  here  comes  the  tail  of  the  herd  and 
yonder  goes  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  ready  to  pick 
up  the  sick,  or  such  as  get  a  disjointed  neck  by  a  tum¬ 
ble.  Ha !  there  are  mounted  men  on  their  trail,  or  I'm 
no  sinner!  Here  lad;  you  may  see  them  here-away, 
just  where  the  dust  is  scattering  afore  the  wind.  They 
are  hovering  around  a  wounded  buffalo,  making  an 
end  of  the  surly  devil  with  their  arrows." 

Middleton  and  Paul  soon  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
dark  group,  that  the  quick  eye  of  the  old  man  had  so 
readily  detected.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  horsemen 
were,  in  truth,  to  be  seen  riding,  in  quick  circuits, 
about  a  noble  bull,  which  stood  at  bay,  too  grievously 
hurt  to  fly,  and  yet  seeming  to  disdain  to  fall,  notwith- 
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standing  his  hardy  body  had  already  been  the  target 
for  a  hundred  arrows.  A  thrust  from  the  lance  of 
a  powerful  Indian,  however,  completed  his  conquest 
and  the  brute  gave  up  his  obstinate  hold  of  life  with 
a  roar  that  passed  bellowing  over  the  place  where  our 
adventurers  stood,  and,  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
affrighted  herd,  added  a  new  impulse  to  their  flight. 

“How  well  the  Pawnee  knew  the  philosophy  of  a 
buffalo  hunt  !”  said  the  old  man  after  he  had  stood  re¬ 
garding  the  animated  scene  for  a  few  moments,  with 
evident  satisfaction. 

“You  saw  how  he  went  off  like  the  wind  before  the 
drove.  It  was  in  order  that  he  might  not  taint  the 
air,  and  that  he  might  turn  the  flank,  and  join — Ha ! 
how  is  this!  Yonder  Red-Skins  are  no  Pawnees!  The 
feathers  in  their  heads  are  from  the  wings  and  tails 
of  owls.  Ah!  as  I  am  but  a  miserable,  half-sighted 
trapper,  it  is  a  band  of  the  accursed  Siouxes !  To  cover, 
lads  to  cover.  A  single  cast  of  an  eye  this-a-way, 
would  strip  us  of  every  rag  of  clothes,  as  surely  as 
the  lightning  scorches  the  bush,  and  it  might  be  that 
our  lives  would  be  far  from  safe.” 

— James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

From  The  Prairie. 


Increase  Your  Vocabulary 

From  the  way  the  words  in  heavy  type  are  used  in  these 
expressions,  give  their  meanings.  Afterwards  look  them 
up  in  the  dictionary  to  see  if  your  own  definitions  were 
right.  These  expressions  show  what  a  wonderful  vocabu¬ 
lary  Cooper  had. 

1.  The  hounds  followed  him  for  a  little  distance  and  then 
terminated  their  chase. 

2.  Your  reading  is  far  too  literal. 
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3.  Do  you  then  believe  that  all  these  beasts  were  literally 
collected  in  a  garden,  to  be  enrolled  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  first  man? 

4.  A  Pawnee  is  not  apt  to  be  a  malicious  savage. 

5.  Paul  summoned  Ellen  from  her  culinary  labors  to  be¬ 
come  a  witness  of  the  lively  scene. 

6.  The  heavens  had  been  blackened  with  the  passage  of 
migratory  birds. 

7 .  As  if  a  thousand  throats  vented  their  plaints  in  a 
discordant  murmuring. 

8.  So  we  will  just  put  the  weak  ones  apart  and  take  post, 
as  becomes  men  and  hunters,  in  the  van. 

9.  Which  was  horridly  answered  by  the  screams  of  the 
carrion  birds. 

10.  There  was  the  appearance  of  an  imminent  risk  that 
the  leaders  of  the  herd  would  be  precipitated  on  the  con¬ 
cealed  party. 

11.  Middleton  wavered. 

12.  The  paralysis  it  occasioned  in  his  system  was  like  the 
effect  of  the  incubus. 

13.  He  coolly  commenced  reloading  his  rifle,  indulging 
at  the  same  time  in  a  heartfelt  fit  of  his  silent  and  peculiar 
merriment. 

14.  He  turns  his  back  with  a  shudder  on  those  delicious 
and  unrivalled  viands  that  are  so  often  seen  at  the  suppers 
of  the  craft. 

15.  But  then  the  courage  of  the  beast  is  in  no  way  equal 
to  its  countenance. 

16.  The  brute  gave  up  his  obstinate  hold  of  life  with  a 
roar. 

I.  What  is  one’s  vocabulary  f 

II.  Use  all  of  the  words  in  heavy  type  in  sentences 
of  your  own.  Do  not  use  the  same  expressions  as 
those  which  have  been  quoted  from  the  story. 
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MEMORIZING  A  POEM 

When  we  read  a  poem  to  others  we  must  interpret  the 
thought  to  them.  This  means  that  we  must  put  the  very  best 
expression  into  our  reading. 

In  memorizing  a  poem  we  must  study  the  thought  and 
give  the  right  expression  to  it  every  time  we  read  it.  If 
we  memorize  a  poem  with  poor  expression,  the  bad  habits 
we  have  formed  are  apt  to  remain  with  us.  Read  the  whole 
poem  through  each  time  instead  of  memorizing  a  verse  at 
a  time.  Experiments  have  shown  that  this  is  the  quickest 
way  to  memorize  a  poem.  As  soon  as  you  have  portions 
that  you  know,  look  away  from  the  book  and  refer  to  it  only 
when  you  reach  a  line  or  a  verse  which  you  do  not  have 
clearly  in  mind.  Continue  reading  the  poem  as  a  whole 
until  you  can  give  it  entirely  from  memory. 

An  occasional  review  of  the  poem  during  the  year  will 
help  fix  it  permanently  in  your  memory. 


THE  BUILDERS 

All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time; 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best ; 

And  what  seems  but  idle  show 
Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 

Time  is  with  materials  filled; 

Our  todays  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 
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Truly  shape  and  fashion  these; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between ; 

Think  not,  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 

Each  minute  and  unseen  part; 

For  the  gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen ; 

Make  the  house  where  gods  may  dwell 
Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete, 

Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 

Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 
Stumble,  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  today,  then,  strong  and  sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base; 

And  ascending  and  secure 
Shall  tomorrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 

Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain, 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
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A  PEARL  OF  TEN  MILLIONS 

When  Jules  Verne  wrote  his  famous  book,  Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea ,  everyone  thought  that 
it  was  only  a  wild  flight  of  his  imagination  and  that  such  a 
submarine  boat  was  an  impossibility.  Now  that  the  sub¬ 
marine  has  become  a  reality,  the  story,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tremendous  depths  to  which  it  dived,  does  not  seem 
so  improbable. 

The  story  opens  with  the  reports  that  had  been  made 
by  the  crews  of  several  ships  who  had  seen  a  strange  mon¬ 
ster  in  various  places  on  the  ocean.  A  frigate,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Farragut  was  sent  by  the  United 
States  to  hunt  this  formidable  animal.  Professor  Arron- 
nax  of  the  museum  of  Paris,  and  a  Canadian  harpooner  by 
the  name  of  Ned  Land  were  invited  to  go  on  this  expedi¬ 
tion. 

They  overtook  the  strange  monster  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  pursued  it.  They  shot  at  it  with  a  cannon  but  the 
balls  rolled  off  its  back  without  any  effect  whatever.  Finally 
the  monster  turned  and  headed  for  the  frigate.  In  the  col¬ 
lision  which  followed,  the  professor,  his  servant  Conseil 
and  Ned  Land,  the  Canadian,  were  thrown  overboard  into 
the  ocean.  They  swam  until  they  were  almost  exhausted. 
Suddenly  something  rose  under  them  and  they  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  themselves  on  the  back  of  the  terrible  mon¬ 
ster.  The  strange  thing  was  that  the  monster  was  covered 
with  iron  plates  which  were  riveted  together.  They  pounded 
on  this  covering  until  a  door  opened  and  they  were  taken 
inside.  They  found  themselves  in  the  interior  of  a  sub¬ 
marine  boat.  The  professor  relates  his  experience  in 
travelling  twenty  thousand  leagues  in  this  interesting  in¬ 
vention.  Captain  Nemo,  the  owner  of  the  boat,  took  his 
three  guests  on  several  trips  under  the  water,  during  which 
they  left  the  submarine.  They  wore  special  diving  suits 
during  these  interesting  trips.  The  following  chapter  taken 
from  the  book  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  to  a  pearl  fishery 
near  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

The  next  morning  at  four  o’clock  I  was  awakened 
hv  the  steward,  whom  Captain  Nemo  had  placed  at 
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my  service.  I  rose  hurriedly,  dressed,  and  went  into 
the  saloon. 

Captain  Nemo  was  awaiting-  me. 

“M.  Aronnax,”  said  he,  “are  you  ready  to  start?” 

“I  am  ready.” 

“Then,  please  to  follow  me.” 

“And  my  companions,  captain  ?” 

“They  have  been  told  and  are  waiting.” 

“Are  we  not  to  put  on  our  diver’s  dresses?”  asked  I. 

“Not  yet.  I  have  not  allowed  the  'Nautilus’  to  come 
too  near  this  coast,  and  we  are  some  distance  from  the 
Manaar  Bank ;  but  the  boat  is  ready,  and  will  take  us 
to  the  exact  point  of  disembarking,  which  will  save 
us  a  long  way.  It  carries  our  diving  apparatus,  which 
we  will  put  on  when  we  begin  our  submarine  journey.” 

Captain  Nemo  conducted  me  to  the  central  stair¬ 
case,  which  led  on  to  the  platform.  Ned  and  Conseil 
were  already  there,  delighted  at  the  idea  of  the  “pleas¬ 
ure  party”  which  was  preparing.  Five  sailors  from 
the  “Nautilus,”  with  oars,  waited  in  the  boat  which 
had  been  made  fast  against  the  side. 

The  night  was  still  dark.  Layers  of  clouds  cov¬ 
ered  the  sky,  allowing  but  few  stars  to  be  seen.  I 
looked  on  the  side  where  the  land  lay,  and  saw  nothing 
but  a  dark  line  inclosing  three  parts  of  the  horizon, 
from  south-west  to  north-west.  The  “Nautilus,” 
having  returned  during  the  night  up  the  western  coast 
of  Ceylon,  was  now  west  of  the  bay,  or  rather  gulf, 
formed  by  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Manaar. 
There,  under  the  dark  waters,  stretched  the  pintadine 
bank,  an  inexhaustible  field  of  pearls,  the  length  of 
which  is  more  than  twenty  miles. 

Captain  Nemo,  Ned  Land,  Conseil  and  I  took  our 
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places  in  the  stern  of  the  boat.  The  master  went  to 
the  tiller;  his  four  companions  leaned  on  their  oars, 
the  painter  was  cast  off  and  we  sheered  off. 

The  boat  went  towards  the  south;  the  oarsmen  did 
not  hurry.  I  noticed  that  their  strokes,  strong  in  the 
water,  only  followed  each  other  every  ten  seconds, 
according  to  the  method  generally  adopted  in  the  navy. 
While  the  craft  was  running  by  its  own  velocity,  the 
liquid  drops  struck  the  dark  depths  of  the  waves 
crisply  like  spots  of  melted  lead.  A  little  billow, 
spreading  wide,  gave  a  slight  roll  of  the  boat  and  some 
sapphire  reeds  flapped  before  it. 

We  were  silent.  What  was  Captain  Nemo  think- 
ing  of  ?  Perhaps  of  the  land  he  was  approaching  and 
which  he  found  too  near  him,  contrary  to  the  Can¬ 
adian's  opinion,  who  thought  it  too  far  off.  As  to 
Conseil,  he  was  merely  there  from  curiosity. 

About  half  past  five,  the  first  tints  on  the  horizon 
showed  the  upper  line  of  the  coast  more  distinctly. 
Flat  enough  in  the  east,  it  rose  a  little  to  the  south. 
Five  miles  still  lay  between  us,  and  it  was  indistinct, 
owing  to  the  mist  on  the  water.  At  six  o'clock  it  be¬ 
came  suddenly  daylight  with  that  rapidity  peculiar  to 
tropical  regions,  which  know  neither  dawn  nor  twi¬ 
light.  The  solar  rays  pierced  the  curtain  of  clouds 
piled  upon  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  radiant  orb 
rose  rapidly.  I  saw  land  distinctly,  with  a  few  trees 
scattered  here  and  there.  The  boat  neared  Manaar 
Island,  which  was  rounded  to  the  south.  Captain 
Nemo  rose  from  his  seat  and  watched  the  sea. 

At  a  sign  from  him  the  anchor  was  dropped,  but 
the  chain  scarcely  ran,  for  it  was  little  more  than  a 
yard  deep,  and  this  spot  was  one  of  the  highest  points 
of  the  bank  of  pintadines. 
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“Here  we  are,  M.  Aronnax,”  said  Captain  Nemo. 

“You  see  that  inclosed  bay?  Here,  in  a  month,  will 
be  assembled  the  numerous  fishing-boats  of  the  ex¬ 
porters,  and  these  are  the  waters  their  divers  will  ran¬ 
sack  so  boldly.  Happily,  this  bay  is  well  situated  for 
that  kind  of  fishing.  It  is  sheltered  from  the  strong¬ 
est  winds;  the  sea  is  never  very  rough  here,  which 
makes  it  favorable  for  the  diver’s  work.  We  will  now 
put  on  our  dresses,  and  begin  our  walk.” 

I  did  not  answer,  and  while  watching  the  suspected 
waves,  began  with  the  help  of  the  sailors  to  put  on  my 
heavy  sea-dress.  Captain  Nemo  and  my  companions 
were  also  dressing.  None  of  the  “Nautilus”  men 
were  to  accompany  us  on  this  new  excursion. 

Soon  we  were  enveloped  to  the  throat  in  India-rub¬ 
ber  clothing,  the  air  apparatus  fixed  to  our  backs  by 
braces.  As  to  the  Ruhmkorff  apparatus  (for  light), 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it.  Before  putting  my  head 
into  the  copper  cap,  I  had  asked  the  question  of  the 
captain. 

“They  would  be  useless,”  he  replied.  “We  are 
going  to  no  great  depth,  and  the  solar  rays  will  be 
enough  to  light  our  walk.  Besides,  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  carry  the  electric  light  in  these  waters ;  its 
brilliancy  might  attract  some  of  the  dangerous  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  coast  most  inopportunely.” 

As  Captain  Nemo  pronounced  these  words,  I  turned 
to  Conseil  and  Ned  Land.  But  my  two  friends  had 
already  encased  their  heads  in  the  metal  caps,  and  they 
could  neither  hear  nor  answer. 

One  last  question  remained  to  ask  of  Captain  Nemo. 

“And  our  arms?”  asked  I ;  “our  guns?” 

“Guns!  What  for?  Do  not  mountaineers  attack 
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the  bear  with  daggers  in  their  hand,  and  is  not  steel 
surer  than  lead?  Here  is  a  strong  blade;  put  it  in 
your  belt,  and  we  start.” 

I  looked  at  my  companions;  they  were  armed  like 
us,  and,  more  than  that,  Ned  Land  was  brandishing  an 
enormous  harpoon,  which  he  had  placed  in  the  boat 
before  leaving  the  “Nautilus.” 

Then,  following  the  captain’s  example,  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  dressed  in  the  heavy  copper  helmet,  and 
our  reservoirs  of  air  were  at  once  in  activity.  An  in¬ 
stant  after,  we  were  landed,  one  after  the  other  in 
about  two  feet  of  water  upon  an  even  sand.  Captain 
Nemo  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  and  we  followed  him 
by  a  gentle  declivity  till  we  disappeared  under  the 
waves. 

Over  our  feet,  like  coveys  of  snipe  in  a  bog,  rose 
shoals  of  fish,  of  the  genus  monoptera ,  which  have  no 
other  fins  but  their  tails.  I  recognized  the  Javanese, 
a  real  serpent,  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  of  a  livid  color 
underneath,  and  which  might  easily  be  taken  for  a 
conger  eel  if  it  was  not  for  the  golden  strip  on  its 
sides.  In  the  genus  stromateus ,  whose  bodies  are 
very  flat  and  oval,  I  saw  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
colors,  carrying  their  dorsal  fins  like  a  scythe;  an  ex¬ 
cellent  eating  fish,  which  dried  and  pickled  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Karawade ;  then  some  tanquebars,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  genus  apsiphoroides ,  whose  body  is 
covered  with  a  shell  cuirass  of  eight  longitudinal 
plates. 

At  about  seven  o’clock  we  found  ourselves  at  last 
surveying  the  oyster-banks,  on  which  the  pearl-oysters 
are  reproduced  by  millions. 
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Captain  Nemo  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  heap  of  oysters;  and  I  could  well  understand 
that  this  mine  was  inexhaustible,  for  nature’s  creative 
power  is  far  beyond  man’s  instinct  of  destruction. 
Ned  Land,  faithful  to  his  instinct,  hastened  to  fill  a 
net  which  he  carried  by  his  side  with  some  of  the  finest 
specimens.  But  we  could  not  stop.  We  must  follow 
the  captain,  who  seemed  to  guide  himself  by  paths 
known  only  to  himself.  The  ground  was  sensibly  ris¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes,  on  holding  up  my  arm,  it  was 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Then  the  level  of  the 
bank  would  sink  capriciously.  Often  we  rounded 
high  rocks  scarped  into  pyramids.  In  their  dark  frac¬ 
tures  huge  Crustacea,  perched  upon  their  high  claws 
like  some  war-machine,  watched  us  with  fixed  eyes, 
and  under  our  feet  crawled  various  kinds  of  annelides. 

At  this  moment  there  opened  before  us  a  large 
grotto,  dug  in  a  picturesque  heap  of  rocks,  and  car¬ 
peted  with  all  the  thick  warp  of  the  submarine  flora. 
At  first  it  seemed  very  dark  to  me.  The  solar  rays 
seemed  to  be  extinguished  by  successive  gradations, 
until  its  vague  transparency  became  nothing  more 
than  drowned  light.  Captain  Nemo  entered;  we  fol¬ 
lowed.  My  eyes  soon  accustomed  themselves  to  this 
relative  state  of  darkness.  I  could  distinguish  the 
arches  springing  capriciously  from  natural  pillars, 
standing  broad  upon  their  granite  base,  like  the  heavy 
columns  of  Tuscan  architecture.  Why  had  our  in¬ 
comprehensible  guide  led  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  sub¬ 
marine  crypt?  I  was  soon  to  know.  After  descend¬ 
ing  a  rather  sharp  declivity,  our  feet  trod  the  bottom 
of  a  kind  of  circular  pit.  There  Captain  Nemo 
stopped,  and  with  his  hand  indicated  an  object  I  had 
not  yet  perceived.  It  was  an  oyster  of  extraordinary 
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dimensions,  a  gigantic  tridacne,  a  goblet  which  could 
haye  contained  a  lake  of  holy  water,  a  basin  the  breadth 
of  which  was  more  than  two  yards  and  a  half.  I  ap¬ 
proached  this  extraordinary  mollusk.  It  adhered  by 
its  byssus  to  a  table  of  granite,  and  there  isolated,  it 
developed  itself  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  grotto.  I 
estimated  the  weight  of  this  tridacne  at  six  hundred 
pounds.  Such  an  oyster  would  contain  thirty  pounds 
of  meat ;  and.  one  must  have  the  stomach  of  a  Garan- 
tua  to  demolish  some  dozens  of  them. 

Captain  Nemo  was  evidently  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  this  bivalve,  and  seemed  to  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  motive  in  verifying  the  actual  state  of  this  tri¬ 
dacne.  The  shells  were  a  little  open;  the  captain 
came  near  and  put  his  dagger  between  them  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  closing;  then  with  his  hand  he  raised 
the  membrane  with  its  fringed  edges,  which  formed  a 
cloak  for  the  creature.  There,  between  the  folded 
plaits,  I  saw  a  loose  pearl  whose  size  equaled  that  of  a 
cocoanut.  Its  globular  shape,  perfect  clearness,  and 
admirable  luster,  made  it  altogether  a  jewel  of  in¬ 
estimable  value.  Carried  away  by  my  curiosity  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  to  seize  it,  weigh  it,  and  touch 
it;  but  the  captain  stopped  me,  made  a  sign  of  refusal, 
and  quickly  withdrew  his  dagger,  and  the  two  shells 
closed  suddenly.  I  then  understood  Captain  Nemo’s 
intention..  In  leaving  this  pearl  hidden  in  the  mantle 
of  the  tridacne,  he  was  allowing  it  to  grow  slowly. 
Each  year  the  secretions  of  the  mollusk  would  add 
new  concentric  circles.  I  estimated  its  value  at  ten 
million  dollars  at  least. 

After  ten  minutes  Captain  Nemo  stopped  suddenly. 

I  thought  he  had  halted  previously  to  returning.  No; 
by  a  gesture  he  bade  us  crouch  beside  him  in  a  deep 
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fracture  of  the  rock,  his  hand  pointed  to  one  part  of 
the  liquid  mass  which  I  watched  attentively. 

About  five  yards  from  me  a  shadow  appeared,  and 
sank  to  the  ground.  The  disquieting  idea  of  sharks 
shot  through  my  mind,  but  I  was  mistaken;  and  once 
again  it  was  not  a  monster  of  the  ocean  that  we  had 
anything  to  do  with. 

It  was  a  man,  a  living  man,  an  Indian,  a  fisherman, 
a  poor  devil,  who,  I  suppose,  had  come  to  glean  be¬ 
fore  the  harvest.  I  could  see  the  bottom  of  his  canoe 
anchored  some  feet  above  his  head.  He  dived  and 
went  up  successively.  A  stone  held  between  his  feet, 
cut  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  while  a  rope  fastened 
it  to  his  boat,  helped  him  to  descend  more  rapidly. 
This  was  all  his  apparatus.  Reaching  the  bottom 
about  five  yards  deep,  he  went  on  his  knees  and  filled 
his  bag  with  oysters  picked  up  at  random.  Then  he 
went  up,  emptied  it,  pulled  up  his  stone  and  began  the 
operation  once  more,  which  lasted  thirty  seconds. 

The  diver  did  not  see  us.  The  shadow  of  the  rock 
hid  us  from  sight.  And  how  should  this  poor  Indian 
ever  dream  that  men,  beings  like  himself,  should  be 
there  under  the  water  watching  his  movements,  and 
losing  no  detail  of  the  fishing?  Several  times  he 
went  up  in  this  way,  and  dived  again.  He  did  not 
carry  away  more  than  ten  at  each  plunge,  for  he  was 
obliged  to  pull  them  from  the  bank  to  which  they  ad¬ 
hered  by  means  of  their  strong  byssus.  And  how 
many  of  these  oysters  for  which  he  risked  his  life  had 
no  pearl  in  them!  I  watched  him  closely;  his  man¬ 
euvers  were  regular,  and,  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
no  danger  appeared  to  threaten  him. 

I  was  beginning  to  accustom  myself  to  the  sight  of 
this  interesting  fishing,  when  suddenly,  as  the  Indian 
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was  on  the  ground,  I  saw  him  make  a  gesture  of  ter¬ 
ror,  rise,  and  make  a  spring  to  return  to  the  surface 
of  the  sea. 

I  understood  his  dread.  A  gigantic  shadow  ap¬ 
peared  just  above  the  unfortunate  diver.  It  was  a 
shark  of  enormous  size  advancing  diagonally,  his  eyes 
on  fire,  and  his  jaws  open.  I  was  mute  with  horror, 
and  unable  to  move.  The  voracious  creature  shot 
toward  the  Indian,  who  threw  himself  on  one  side  in 
order  to  avoid  the  shark’s  fins;  but  not  its  tail,  for  it 
struck  his  chest,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground. 

The  scene  lasted  but  a  few  seconds;  the  shark  re¬ 
turned  and,  turning  on  his  back,  prepared  himself  for 
cutting  the  Indian  in  two,  when  I  saw  Captain  Nemo 
rise  suddenly,  and  then,  dagger  in  hand,  walk  straight 
to  the  monster,  ready  to  fight  face  to  face  with  him. 
The  very  moment  the  shark  was  going  to  snap  the  un- 
happy  fisherman  in  two,  he  perceived  his  new  adver- 
sary,  and,  turning  over,  made  straight  toward  him. 

I  can  still  see  Captain  Nemo’s  position.  Holding 
himself  well  together,  he  waited  for  the  shark  with 
admirable  coolness;  and  when  it  rushed  at  him  he 
threw  himself  on  one  side  with  wonderful  quickness, 
avoiding  the  shock  and  burying  his  dagger  into  its 
side.  But  it  was  not  all  over.  A  terrible  combat  ensued. 

The  shark  had  seemed  to  roar,  if  I  might  say  so. 
The  blood  rushed  in  torrents  from  its  wound.  The 
sea  was  dyed  red,  and  through  the  opaque  liquid  I 
could  distinguish  nothing  more.  Nothing  more, 
until  the  moment  when,  like  lightning,  I  saw  the  un¬ 
daunted  captain  hanging  on  to  one  of  the  creature’s 
fins,  struggling  as  it  were  hand  to  hand  with  the  mon¬ 
ster,  and  dealing  successive  blows  at  his  enemy,  yet 
still  unable  to  give  a  decisive  one. 
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The  shark’s  struggles  agitated  the  water  with  such 
fury  that  the  rocking  threatened  to  upset  me. 

I  wanted  to  go  to  the  captain’s  assistance,  but, 
nailed  to  the  spot  with  horror,  I  could  not  stir. 

I  saw  the  haggard  eye;  I  saw  the  different  phases 
of  the  fight.  The  captain  fell  to  the  earth,  upset  by 
the  enormous  mass  which  leaned  upon  him.  The 
shark’s  jaws  opened  wide,  like  a  pair  of  factory  shears, 
and  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  the  captain ;  but, 
quick  as  thought,  harpoon  in  hand  Ned  Land  rushed 
towards  the  shark  and  struck  it  with  its  sharp  point. 

The  waves  were  impregnated  with  a  mass  of  blood. 
They  rocked  under  the  shark’s  movements,  which  beat 
them  with  indescribable  fury.  Ned  Laud  had  not 
missed  his  aim.  It  was  the  monster’s  death  rattle. 
Struck  to  the  heart,  it  struggled  in  dreadful  convul¬ 
sions,  the  shock  of  which  overthrew  Consiel. 

But  Ned  Land  had  disentangled  the  captain,  who, 
getting  up  without  any  wound,  went  straight  to  the 
Indian,  quickly  cut  the  cord  which  held  him  to  his 
stone,  took  him  in  his  arms,  and,  with  a  sharp  blow 
of  his  heel  mounted  to  the  surface. 

We  all  three  followed  in  a  few  seconds,  saved  by 
a  miracle,  and  reached  the  fisherman’s  boat. 

Captain  Nemo’s  first  care  was  to  recall  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man  to  life  again.  I  did  not  think  he  could 
succeed.  I  hoped  so,  for  the  poor  creature’s  immer¬ 
sion  was  not  long;  but  the  blow  from  the  shark’s  tail 
might  have  been  his  death-blow. 

Happily,  with  the  captain’s  and  Conseil’s  sharp  fric¬ 
tion,  I  saw  consciousness  return  by  degrees.  He 
opened  his  eyes.  What  was  his  surprise,  his  terror 
even,  at  seeing  four  great  copper  heads  leaning  over 
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him !  And  above  all  what  must  he  have  thought  when 
Captain  Nemo,  drawing  from  the  pocket  of  his  dress 
a  bag  of  pearls,  placed  it  in  his  hand!  This  munifi¬ 
cent  charity  from  the  man  of  the  waters  to  the  poor 
Cingalese  was  accepted  with  a  trembling  hand.  His 
wondering  eyes  showed  that  he  knew  not  to  what 
superhuman  beings  he  owed  both  fortune  and  life. 

At  a  sign  from  the  captain  we  regained  the  bank, 
and  following  the  road  already  traversed,  came  in 
about  half  an  hour  to  the  anchor  which  held  the  canoe 
of  the  “Nautilus”  to  the  earth. 

Once  on  board,  we  each,  with  the  help  of  the  sailors, 
got  rid  of  the  heavy  copper  helmet. 

Captain  Nemo's  first  word  was  to  the  Canadian. 

“Thank  you,  Master  Land,”  said  he. 

“It  was  in  revenge,  Captain,”  replied  Ned  Land. 
“I  owed  you  that.” 

A  ghastly  smile  passed  across  the  captain's  lips,  and 
that  was  all. 

“To  the  ‘Nautilus,'  ”  said  he. 

The  boat  flew  over  the  waves.  Some  minutes  after, 
we  met  the  shark's  dead  body  floating.  By  the  back 
marking  of  the  extremity  of  its  fins,  I  recognized  the 
terrible  melanopteron  of  the  Indian  Seas,  of  the  species 
of  shark  properly  so  called.  It  was  more  than  twenty- 
five  feet  long;  its  enormous  mouth  occupied  one  third 
of  its  body.  It  was  an  adult,  as  was  known  by  its  six 
rows  of  teeth  placed  in  an  isosceles  triangle  in  the 
upper  jaw. 

While  I  was  contemplating  this  inert  mass,  a  dozen 
of  these  voracious  beasts  appeared  around  the  boat, 
and,  without  noticing  us,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
dead  body  and  fought  with  one  another  for  the  pieces. 
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Questions  for  Further  Study 

1.  Where  is  the  island  of  Ceylon? 

2.  What  kind  of  climate  does  it  have? 

3.  Can  you  explain  why  it  becomes  daylight  more  rapidly 
in  tropical  regions  than  in  the  frigid  or  in  the  temperate 
zones. 

4.  What  animals  belong  to  the  group  called  the  crusta¬ 
ceans?  (Look  in  the  dictionary,  encyclopedia  or  a  zoology 
text  book.)  Why  have  these  animals  received  that  name? 

5.  How  is  a  pearl  made?  (See  encyclopedia.)  How 
large  was  the  “pearl  of  ten  millions”?  In  what  part  of  the 
enormous  oyster  was  it  found? 

6.  Do  all  oyster’s  have  pearls  in  them?  Give  reason  for 
your  answer. 

7.  How  would  you  have  attempted  to  bring  the  drowned 
Indian  to  life  again  if  you  had  been  in  Captain  Nemo’s 
place?  (Look  up  the  process  of  reviving  a  drowned  man — 
See  Boy  Scouts’  Manual.) 

8.  Read  the  story  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under 
the  Sea  to  find  how  this  submarine  boat  came  to  be  in¬ 
vented  and  what  finally  became  of  it. 


A  PAINFUL  MISTAKE 

"I  want  to  look  at  a  pair  of  eyeglasses,”  said  the 
young  woman  with  a  determined  air. 

"Yes,  madam,”  said  the  optician. 

"While  visiting  in  the  country  I  made  a  very  painful 
blunder  which  I  never  want  to  repeat.” 

"Indeed !  Mistook  a  stranger  for  an  acquaintance, 
perhaps?” 

"No,  not  exactly  that.  I  mistook  a  bumble  bee  for 
a  blackberry.” 


— Boston  Transcript. 
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THE  RANSOM  OF  RED  CHIEF 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  O.  Henry’s  short  stories.  Be 
able  to  tell  the  story  after  you  have  read  it. 

It  looked  like  a  good  thing:  but  wait  till  I  tell  you. 
We  were  down  South,  in  Alabama — Bill  Driscoll  and 
myself — when  this  kidnapping  idea  struck  us.  It  was, 
as  Bill  afterward  expressed  it,  “during  a  moment  of 
temporary  mental  apparition” ;  but  we  didn’t  find  that 
out  till  later. 

There  was  a  town  down  there,  as  flat  as  a  flannel- 
cake,  and  called  Summit,  of  course.  It  contained  in¬ 
habitants  of  as  undeleterious  and  self-satisfied  a  class 
of  peasantry  as  ever  clustered  around  a  Maypole. 

Bill  and  me  had  a  joint  capital  of  about  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  we  needed  just  two  thousand  dollars  more 
to  pull  off  a  fraudulent  town-lot  scheme  in  Western 
Illinois  with.  We  talked  it  over  on  the  front  steps  of 
the  hotel.  Philoprogenitiveness,  says  we,  is  strong  in 
semi-rural  communities ;  therefore,  and  for  other  rea¬ 
sons,  a  kidnapping  project  ought  to  do  better  there 
than  in  the  radius  of  newspapers  that  send  reporters 
out  in  plain  clothes  to  stir  up  talk  about  such  things. 
We  knew  that  Summit  couldn’t  get  after  us  with  any¬ 
thing  stronger  than  constables  and,  maybe,  some 
lackadaisical  bloodhounds  and  a  diatribe  or  two  in 
the  Weekly  Farmers'  Budget.  So  it  looked  good. 

We  selected  for  our  victim  the  only  child  of  a 
prominent  citizen  named  Ebenezer  Dorset.  The  father 
was  respectable  and  tight,  a  mortgage  fancier  and  a 
stern,  upright  collection-plate  passer  and  forecloser. 
The  kid  was  a  boy  of  ten,  with  bas-relief  freckles,  and 
hair  the  colour  of  the  magazine  you  buy  at  the  news¬ 
stand  when  you  want  to  catch  a  train.  Bill  and  me 
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figured  that  Ebenezer  would  melt  down  for  a  ransom 
of  two  thousand  dollars  to  a  cent.  But  wait  till  I 
tell  you. 

About  two  miles  from  Summit  was  a  little  moun¬ 
tain,  covered  with  a  dense  cedar  brake.  On  the  rear 
elevation  of  this  mountain  was  a  cave.  There  we 
stored  provisions. 

One  evening  after  sundown,  we  drove  in  a  buggy 
past  old  Dorset’s.  The  kid  was  in  the  street,  throwing 
rocks  at  a  kitten  on  the  opposite  fence. 

“Hey,  little  boy!”  says  Bill,  “would  you  like  to  have 
a  bag  of  candy  and  a  nice  ride?” 

The  boy  catches  Bill  neatly  in  the  eye  with  a  piece 
of  brick. 

That  will  cost  the  old  man  an  extra  five  hundred 
dollars,”  says  Bill,  climbing  over  the  wheel. 

That  boy  put  up  a  fight  like  a  welter-weight  cinna¬ 
mon  bear ;  but,  at  last,  we  got  him  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  buggy  and  drove  away.  We  took  him  up  to  the 
cave,  and  I  hitched  the  horse  in  the  cedar  brake.  After 
dark  I  drove  the  buggy  to  the  little  village,  three  miles 
away,  where  we  had  hired  it,  and  walked  back  to  the 
mountain. 

Bill  was  pasting  court-plaster  over  the  scratches  and 
bruises  on  his  features.  There  was  a  fire  burning 
behind  the  big  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and 
the  boy  was  watching  a  pot  of  boiling  coffee,  with  two 
buzzard  tail-feathers  stuck  in  his  red  hair.  He  points 
a.  stick  at  me  when  I  come  up,  and  says : 

“Ha !  cursed  paleface,  do  you  dare  to  enter  the  camp 
of  Red  Chief,  the  terror  of  the  plains?” 

“He’s  all  right  now,”  says  Bill,  rolling  up  his  trou¬ 
sers  and  examining  some  bruises  on  his  shins.  “We’re 
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playing  Indian.  We’re  making  Buffalo  Bill’s  show 
look  like  magic-lantern  views  of  Palestine  in  the  town 
hall.  I  m  Old  Hank,  the  Trapper,  Red  Chief’s  captive, 
and  I’m  to  be  scalped  at  daybreak.  By  Geronimo! 
that  kid  can  kick  hard.” 

Yes,  sir,  that  boy  seemed  to  be  having"  the  time  of 
his  life.  The  fun  of  camping  out  in  a  cave  had  made 
him  forget  that  he  was  a  captive  himself.  He  imme¬ 
diately  christened  me  Snake-eye,  the  spy,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that,  when  his  braves  returned  from  the  war¬ 
path,  I  was  to  be  broiled  at  the  stake  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun. 

Then  we  had  supper;  and  he  filled  his  mouth  full  of 
bacon  and  bread  and  gravy,  and  began  to  talk.  He 
made  a  during-dinner  speech  something  like  this : 

“I  like  this  fine.  I  never  camped  out  before;  but  I 
had  a  pet  ’possum  once,  and  I  was  nine  last  birthday. 
I  hate  to  go  to  school.  Rats  ate  up  sixteen  of  Jimmy 
Talbot’s  aunt’s  speckled  hen’s  eggs.  Are  there  any 
real  Indians  in  this  woods  ?  I  want  some  more  gravy. 
Does  the  trees  moving  make  the  wind  blow?  We  had 
five  puppies.  What  makes  your  nose  so  red,  Hank? 
My  father  has  lots  of  money.  Are  the  stars  hot  ?  I 
whipped  Ed  Walker  twice,  Saturday.  I  don’t  like 
girls.  You  dassent  catch  toads  unless  with  a  string. 
Do  oxen  make  any  noise  ?  Why  are  oranges  round  ? 
Have  you  got  beds  to  sleep  on  in  this  cave?  Amos 
Murray  has  got  six  toes.  A  parrot  can  talk,  but  a 
monkey  or  a  fish  can’t.  How  many  does  it  take  to 
make  twelve?” 

Every  few  minutes  he  would  remember  that  he  was 
a  pesky  redskin,  and  pick  up  his  stick  rifle  and  tiptoe 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to  rubber  for  the  scouts  of 
the  hated  paleface.  Now  and  then  he  would  let  out 
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a  war-whoop  that  made  old  Hank  the  trapper  shiver. 
That  boy  had  Bill  terrorized  from  the  start. 

“Red  Chief ,”  says  I  to  the  kid,  “would  you  like  to 
go  home?” 

“Aw,  what  for?”  says  he.  “I  don’t  have  any  fun 
at  home.  I  hate  to  go  to  school.  I  like  to  camp  out. 
You  won’t  take  me  back  home  again,  Snake-eye,  will 
you?” 

“Not  right  away,”  says  I.  “We’ll  stay  here  in  the 
cave  a  while.” 

“All  right !”  says  he.  “That’ll  be  fine.  I  never  had 
such  fun  in  all  my  life.” 

We  went  to  bed  about  eleven  o’clock.  We  spread 
down  some  wide  blankets  and  quilts  and  put  Red  Chief 
between  us.  We  weren’t  afraid  he’d  run  away.  He 
kept  us  awake  for  three  hours,  jumping  up  and  reach¬ 
ing  for  his  rifle  and  screeching:  “Hist !  pard,”  in  mine 
and  Bill’s  ears,  as  the  fancied  crackle  of  a  twig  or  the 
rustle  of  a  leaf  revealed  to  his  young  imagination  the 
stealthy  approach  of  the  outlaw  band.  At  last,  I  fell 
into  a  troubled  sleep,  and  dreamed  that  I  had  been 
kidnapped  and  chained  to  a  tree  by  a  ferocious  pirate 
with  red  hair. 

Just  at  daybreak,  I  was  awakened  by  a  series  of 
awful  screams  from  Bill.  They  weren’t  yells,  or 
howls,  or  shouts,  or  whoops,  or  yawps,  such  as  you’d 
expect  from  a  manly  set  of  vocal  organs — they  were 
simply  indecent,  terrifying,  humiliating  screams, 
such  as  women  emit  when  they  see  ghosts  or  cater¬ 
pillars.  It’s  an  awful  thing  to  hear  a  strong,  desper¬ 
ate,  fat  man  scream  incontinently  in  a  cave  at  day¬ 
break. 

I  jumped  up  to  see  what  the  matter  was.  Red  Chief 
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was  sitting  on  Bill’s  chest,  with  one  hand  twined  in 
Bill’s  hair.  In  the  other  he  had  the  sharp  case-knife 
we  used  for  slicing  bacon;  and  he  was  industriously 
realistically  trying  to  take  Bill’s  scalp,  according  to 
the  sentence  that  had  been  pronounced  upon  him  the 
evening  before. 

I  got  the  knife  away  from  the  kid  and  made  him  lie 
down  again.  But,  from  that  moment,  Bill’s  spirit  was 
broken.  He  laid  down  on  his  side  of  the  bed,  but  he 
never  closed  an  eye  again  in  sleep  as  long  as  that  boy 
was  with  us.  I  dozed  off  for  a  while,  but  along  toward 
sun-up  I  remembered  that  Red  Chief  had  said  I  was 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  I 
wasn’t  nervous  or  afraid;  but  I  sat  up  and  lit  my 
pipe  and  leaned  against  a  rock. 

“What  you  getting  up  so  soon  for,  Sam?”  asked 
Bill. 

“Me?”  says  I.  “Oh,  I  got  a  kind  of  a  pain  in  my 
shoulder.  I  thought  sitting  up  would  rest  it.” 

“You’re  a  liar!”  says  Bill.  “You’re  afraid.  You 
was  to  be  burned  at  sunrise,  and  you  was  afraid  he’d 
do  it.  And  he  would,  too,  if  he  could  find  a  match. 
Ain’t  it  awful,  Sam  ?  Do  you  think  anybody  will  pay 
out  money  to  get  a  little  imp  like  that  back  home?” 

“Sure,”  said  I.  “A  rowdy  kid  like  that  is  just  the 
kind  that  parents  dote  on.  Now,  you  and  the  Chief 
get  up  and  cook  breakfast,  while  I  go  up  on  the  top 
of  this  mountain  and  reconnoitre.” 

I  went  up  on  the  peak  of  the  little  mountain  and 
ran  my  eye  over  the  contiguous  vicinity.  Over  toward 
Summit  I  expected  to  see  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  the 
village  armed  with  scythes  and  pitchforks  beating  the 
countryside  for  the  dastardly  kidnappers.  But  what 
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I  saw  was  a  peaceful  landscape  dotted  with  one  man 
ploughing  with  a  dun  mule.  Nobody  was  dragging 
the  creek;  no  couriers  dashed  hither  and  yon,  bring¬ 
ing  tidings  of  no  news  to  the  distracted  parents. 
There  was  a  sylvan  attitude  of  somnolent  sleepiness 
pervading  that  section  of  the  external  outward  sur¬ 
face  of  Alabama  that  lay  exposed  to  my  view.  “Per¬ 
haps,”  says  I  to  myself,  “it  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
that  the  wolves  have  borne  away  the  tender  lambkin 
from  the  fold.  Heaven  help  the  wolves !”  says  I,  and 
I  went  down  the  mountain  to  breakfast. 

When  I  got  to  the  cave  I  found  Bill  backed  up 
against  it,  breathing  hard,  and  the  boy  threatening 
to  smash  him  with  a  rock  half  as  big  as  a  cocoanut. 

“He  put  a  red-hot  boiled  potato  down  my  back,” 
explained  Bill,  “and  then  mashed  it  with  his  foot;  and 
I  boxed  his  ears.  Have  you  got  a  gun  about  you, 
Sam  ?” 

I  took  the  rock  away  from  the  boy  and  kind  of 
patched  up  the  argument.  “I’ll  fix  you,”  says  the  kid 
to  Bill.  “No  man  ever  yet  struck  the  Red  Chief  but 
what  he  got  paid  back  for  it.  You  better  beware!” 

After  breakfast  the  kid  takes  a  piece  of  leather  with 
strings  wrapped  around  it  out  of  his  pocket  and  goes 
outside  the  cave  unwinding  it. 

“What's  he  up  to  now?”  says  Bill,  anxiously.  “You 
don't  think  he'll  run  away,  do  you,  Sam  ?” 

“No  fear  of  it,”  says  I.  “He  don't  seem  to  be  much 
of  a  home  body.  But  we've  got  to  fix  up  some  plan 
about  the  ransom.  There  don't  seem  to  be  much  ex¬ 
citement  around  Summit  on  account  of  his  disappear¬ 
ance;  but.  maybe  they  haven't  realized  yet  that  he’s 
gone.  His  folks  may  think  he's  spending  the  night 
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Jane  or  one  neighbours.  Anyhow, 

he  11  be  missed  to-day.  To-night  we  must  get  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  his  father  demanding  the  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  his  return/' 

Just  then  we  heard  a  kind  of  war-whoop,  such  as 
David  might  have  emitted  when  he  knocked  out  the 
champion  Goliath.  It  was  a  sling  that  Red  Chief  had 
pulled  out  of  his  pocket,  and  he  was  whirling  it  around 
his  head. 

I  dodged,  and  heard  a  heavy  thud  and  a  kind  of 
sigh  from  Bill,  like  a  horse  gives  out  when  you  take 
his  saddle  off.  A  niggerhead  rock  the  size  of  an  egg 
had  caught  Bill  just  behind  his  left  ear.  He  loosened 
himself  all  over  and  fell  in  the  fire  across  the  frying 
pan  of  hot  water  for  washing  dishes.  I  dragged  him 
out  and  poured  cold  water  on  his  head  for  half  an 
hour. 

By  and  by,  Bill  sits  up  and  feels  behind  his  ear  and 
says :  “Sam,  do  you  know  who  my  favourite  Biblical 
character  is?" 

“Take  it  easy,"  says  I.  “You'll  come  to  your  senses 
presently." 

“King  Herod,"  says  he.  “You  won't  go  away  and 
leave  me  here  alone,  will  you,  Sam  ?" 

#  I  went  out  and  caught  that  boy  and  shook  him  until 
his  freckles  rattled. 

“If  you  don't  behave,"  says  I,  “I'll  take  you  straight 
home.  Now,  are  you  going  to  be  good,  or  not?" 

“I  was  only  funning,"  says  he  sullenly.  “I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  Old  Hank.  But  what  did  he  hit  me  for? 
I’ll  behave,  Snake-eye,  if  you  won't  send  me  home, 
and  if  you'll  let  me  play  the  Black  Scout  to-day." 

“I  don't  know  the  game,"  says  I.  “That's  for  you 
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and  Mr.  Bill  to  decide.  He’s  your  playmate  for  the 
day.  I’m  going  away  for  a  while,  on  business.  Now, 
you  come  in  and  make  friends  with  him  and  say  you 
are  sorry  for  hurting  him,  or  home  you  go,  at  once.” 

I  made  him  and  Bill  shake  hands,  and  then  I  took 
Bill  aside  and  told  him  I  was  going  to  Poplar  Cove, 
a  little  village  three  miles  from  the  cave,  and  find  out 
what  I  could  about  how  the  kidnapping  had  been  re¬ 
garded  in  Summit.  Also,  I  thought  it  best  to  send 
a  peremptory  letter  to  old  man  Dorset  that  day,  de¬ 
manding  the  ransom  and  dictating  how  it  should  be 
paid. 

“You  know,  Sam,”  says  Bill,  “I’ve  stood  by  you 
without  batting  an  eye  in  earthquakes,  fire  and  flood — 
in  poker  games,  dynamite  outrages,  police  raids,  train 
robberies  and  cyclones.  I  never  lost  my  nerve  yet 
till  we  kidnapped  that  two-legged  skyrocket  of  a  kid. 
He’s  got  me  going.  You  won’t  leave  me  long  with 
him,  will  you,  Sam?” 

“I’ll  be  back  some  time  this  afternoon,”  says  I. 
“You  must  keep  the  boy  amused  and  quiet  till  I  re¬ 
turn.  And  now  we’ll  write  the  letter  to  old  Dorset.” 

Bill  and  I  got  paper  and  pencil  and  worked  on  the 
letter  while  Red  Chief,  with  a  blanket  wrapped  around 
him,  strutted  up  and  down,  guarding  the  mouth  of 
the  cave.  Bill  begged  me  tearfully  to  make  the  ran¬ 
som  fifteen  hundred  dollars  instead  of  two  thousand. 
“I  ain’t  attempting,”  says  he,  “to  decry  the  celebrated 
moral  aspect  of  parental  affection,  but  we’re  dealing 
with  humans,  and  it  ain’t  human  for  anybody  to  give 
up  two  thousand  dollars  for  that  forty-pound  chunk  of 
freckled  wildcat.  I’m  willing  to  take  a  chance  at  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  dollars.  You  can  charge  the  difference 
up  to  me.” 
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So,  to  relieve  Bill,  I  acceded,  and  we  collaborated 
a  letter  that  ran  this  way : 

Ebenezer  Dorset  Esq. : 

We  have  your  boy  concealed  in  a  place  far  from  Sum¬ 
mit.  It  is  useless  for  you  or  the  most  skillful  detectives  to 
attempt  to  find  him.  Absolutely,  the  only  terms  on  which 
you  can  have  him  restored  to  you  are  these:  We  demand 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  large  bills  for  his  return ;  the 
money  to  be  left  at  midnight  to-night  at  the  same  spot  and 
in  the  same  box  as  your  reply — as  hereinafter  described. 
If  you  agree  to  these  terms,  send  your  answer  in  writing 
by  a  solitary  messenger  to-night  at  half-past  eight  o’clock. 
After  crossing  Owl  Creek,  on  the  road  to  Poplar  Cove, 
there  are  three  large  trees  about  a  hundred  yards  apart, 
close  to  the  fence  of  the  wheat  field  on  the  right-hand  side. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  fence-post,  opposite  the  third  tree, 
will  be  found  a  small  pasteboard  box. 

The  messenger  will  place  the  answer  in  this  box  and 
return  immediately  to  Summit. 

If  you  attempt  any  treachery  or  fail  to  comply  with  our 
demand  as  stated,  you  will  never  see  your  boy  again. 

If  you  pay  the  money  as  demanded,  he  will  be  returned 
to  you  safe  and  well  within  three  hours.  These  terms  are 
final,  and  if  you  do  not  accede  to  them  no  further  com¬ 
munication  will  be  attempted. 

Two  Desperate  Men. 

I  addressed  this  letter  to  Dorset,  and  put  it  in  my 
pocket.  As  I  was  about  to  start,  the  kid  comes  up  to 
me  and  says: 

“Aw,  Snake-eye,  you  said  I  could  play  the  Black 
Scout  while  you  was  gone.” 

“Play  it,  of  course,”  says  I.  “Mr.  Bill  will  play 
with  you.  What  kind  of  a  game  is  it?” 

“Pm  the  Black  Scout,”  says  Red  Chief,  “and  I  have 
to  ride  to  the  stockade  to  warn  the  settlers  that  the 
Indians  are  coming.  Pm  tired  of  playing  Indian  my¬ 
self.  I  want  to  be  the  Black  Scout.” 
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“All  right,”  says  I.  “It  sounds  harmless  to  me. 
I  guess  Mr.  Bill  will  help  you  foil  the  pesky  savages.” 

“What  am  I  to  do?”  asks  Bill,  looking  at  the  kid 
suspiciously. 

“You  are  the  hoss,”  says  Black  Scout.  “Get  down 
on  your  hands  and  knees.  How  can  I  ride  to  the  stock¬ 
ade  without  a  hoss?” 

“You'd  better  keep  him  interested,”  said  I,  “till  we 
get  the  scheme  going.  Loosen  up.” 

Bill  gets  down  on  his  all  fours,  and  a  look  comes 
in  his  eye  like  a  rabbit's  when  you  catch  it  in  a  trap. 

“How  far  is  it  to  the  stockade,  kid?”  he  asks,  in 
a  husky  manner  of  voice. 

“Ninety  miles,”  says  the  Black  Scout.  “And  you 
have  to  hump  yourself  to  get  there  on  time.  Whoa, 
now !” 

The  Black  Scout  jumps  on  Bill's  back  and  digs  his 
heels  in  his  side. 

“For  heaven's  sake,”  says  Bill,  “hurry  back,  Sam, 
as  soon  as  you  can.  I  wish  we  hadn’t  made  the  ran¬ 
som  more  than  a  thousand.  Say,  you  quit  kicking  me 
or  I'll  get  up  and  warm  you  good.” 

I  walked  over  to  Poplar  Cove  and  sat  around  the 
post-office  and  store,  talking  with  the  chawbacons  that 
came  in  to  trade.  One  whiskerando  says  that  he  hears 
Summit  is  all  upset  on  account  of  Elder  Ebenezer 
Dorset’s  boy  having  been  lost  or  stolen.  That  was 
all  I  wanted  to  know.  I  bought  some  smoking  to¬ 
bacco,  referred  casually  to  the  price  of  black-eyed  peas, 
posted  my  letter  and  came  away.  The  postmaster 
said  the  mail-carrier  would  come  by  in  an  hour  to 
take  the  mail  on  to  Summit. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  cave  Bill  and  the  boy  were 
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not  to  be  found.  I  explored  the  vicinity  of  the  cave, 
and  risked  a  yodel  or  two,  but  there  was  no  response. 

So  I  lighted  my  pipe  and  sat  down  on  a  mossy  bank 
to  await  developments. 

j11  T^n°Ut  an  hour  I  heard  the  bushes  rustle, 
and  Bill  wabbled  out  into  the  little  glade  in  front  of 
of  the  cave.  Behind  him  was  the  kid,  stepping  softly 
like  a  scout,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face.  Bill  stop¬ 
ped,  took  off  his  hat  and  wiped  his  face  with  a  red 
handkerchief.  The  kid  stopped  about  eight  feet  be¬ 
hind  him. 

Sam,  says  Bill,  I  suppose  you’ll  think  I’m  a  rene¬ 
gade,  but  I  couldn’t  help  it.  I’m  a  grown  person  with 
masculine  proclivities  and  habits  of  self-defense,  but 
there  is  a  time  when  all  systems  of  egotism  and  pre¬ 
dominance  fail.  The  boy  is  gone.  I  have  sent  him 
home.  All  is  off.  There  was  martyrs  in  old  times,” 
goes  on  Bill,  that  suffered  death  rather  than  give  up 
the  particular  graft  they  enjoyed.  None  of  ’em  ever 
was  subjugated  to  such  supernatural  tortures  as  I 
have  been.  I  tried  to  be  faithful  to  our  articles  of  de¬ 
predation;  but  there  came  a  limit.” 

What  s  the  trouble,  Bill?”  I  asks  him. 

“I  was  rode,”  says  Bill,  “the  ninety  miles  to  the 
stockade,  not  barring  an  inch.  Then,  when  the  set¬ 
tlers  was  rescued,  I  was  given  oats.  Sand  ain’t  a  pala¬ 
table  substitute.  And  then,  for  an  hour  I  had  to  try 
to  explain  to  him  why  there  was  nothin’  in  holes,  how 
a  road  can  run  both  ways  and  what  makes  the  grass 
green.  I  tell  you,  Sam,  a  human  can  only  stand  so 
much.  I  takes  him  by  the  neck  of  his  clothes  and  drags 
him  down  the  mountain.  On  the  way  he  kicks  my 
legs  black-and-blue  from  the  knees  down;  and  I’ve 
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got  to  have  two  or  three  bites  on  my  thumb  and  hand 
cauterized. 

“But  he’s  gone” — continues  Bill — “gone  home.  I 
showed  him  the  road  to  Summit  and  kicked  him  about 
eight  feet  nearer  there  at  one  kick.  I’m  sorry  we  lose 
the  ransom;  but  it  was  either  that  or  Bill  Driscoll  to 
the  madhouse.” 

Bill  is  puffing  and  blowing,  but  there  is  a  look  of 
ineffable  peace  and  growing  content  on  his  rose-pink 
features. 

“Bill,”  says  I,  “there  isn’t  any  heart  disease  in  your 
family,  is  there?” 

“No,”  says  Bill,  “nothing  chronic  except  malaria 
and  accidents.  Why?” 

“Then  you  might  turn  around,”  says  I,  “and  have 
a  look  behind  you.” 

Bill  turns  and  sees  the  boy,  and  loses  his  complex¬ 
ion  and  sits  down  plump  on  the  ground  and  begins  to 
pluck  aimlessly  at  gfass  and  little  sticks.  For  an  hour 
I  was  afraid  of  his  mind.  And  then  I  told  him  that 
my  scheme  was  to  put  the  whole  job  through  immedi¬ 
ately  and  that  we  would  get  the  ransom  and  be  off 
with  it  by  midnight  if  old  Dorset  fell  in  with  our  prop¬ 
osition.  So  Bill  braced  up  enough  to  give  the  kid  a 
weak  sort  of  a  smile  and  a  promise  to  play  the  Rus¬ 
sian  in  a  Japanese  war  with  him  as  soon  as  he  felt  a 
little  better. 

I  had  a  scheme  for  collecting  that  ransom  without 
danger  of  being  caught  by  counterplots  that  ought 
to  commend  itself  to  professional  kidnappers.  The 
tree  under  which  the  answer  was  to  be  left — and  the 
money  later  on — was  close  to  the  road  fence  with  big, 
bare  fields  on  all  sides.  If  a  gang  of  constables  should 
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be  watching  for  any  one  to  come  for  the  note  they 
could  see  him  a  long  way  off  crossing  the  fields  or  in 
the  road.  But  no,  siree!  At  half-past  eight  I  was 
up  in  that  tree  as  well  hidden  as  a  tree  toad,  waiting 
for  the  messenger  to  arrive. 

Exactly  on  time,  a  half-grown  boy  rides  up  the  road 
on  a  bicycle,  locates  the  pasteboard  box  at  the  foot  of 
the  fence-post,  slips  a  folded  piece  of  paper  into  it 
and  pedals  away  again  back  toward  Summit. 

I  waited  an  hour  and  then  concluded  the  thing  was 
square.  I  slid  down  the  tree,  got  the  note,  slipped 
along  the  fence  till  I  struck  the  woods,  and  was  back 
at  the  cave  in  another  half  an  hour.  I  opened  the  note, 
got  near  the  lantern  and  read  it  to  Bill.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  pen  in  a  crabbed  hand,  and  the  sum  and 
substance  of  it  was  this: 

Two  Desperate  Men. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  received  your  letter  to-day  by  post,  in  regard  to  the 
ransom  you  ask  for  the  return  of  my  son.  I  think  you  are 
a  little  high  in  your  demands,  and  I  hereby  make  you 
a  counter-proposition,  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  you 
will  accept.  You  bring  Johnny  home  and  pay  me  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  in  cash,  and  I  agree  to  take  him  off 
your  hands.  You  had  better  come  at  night,  for  the  neigh¬ 
bours  believe  he  is  lost,  and  I  couldn’t  be  responsible  for 
what  they  would  do  to  anybody  they  saw  bringing  him 
back. 

Very  respectfully, 
Ebenezer  Dorset. 


“Great  pirates  of  Penzance!”  says  I;  “of  all  the 
impudent — ” 
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But  I  glanced  at  Bill,  and  hesitated.  He  had  the 
most  appealing  look  in  his  eyes  I  ever  saw  on  the  face 
of  a  dumb  or  a  talking  brute. 

“Sam,”  says  he,  “what’s  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  after  all?  We’ve  got  the  money.  One  more 
night  of  this  kid  will  send  me  to  a  bed  in  Bedlam.  Be¬ 
sides  being  a  thorough  gentleman,  I  think  Mr.  Dorset 
is  a  spendthrift  for  making  us  such  a  liberal  offer. 
You  ain’t  going  to  let  the  chance  go,  are  you?” 

“Tell  you  the  truth,  Bill,”  says  I,  “this  little  he  ewe 
lamb  has  somewhat  got  on  my  nerves  too.  We’ll  take 
him  home,  pay  the  ransom  and  make  our  get-away.” 

We  took  him  home  that  night.  We  got  him  to  go 
by  telling  him  that  his  father  had  bought  a  silver- 
mounted  rifle  and  a  pair  of  moccasins  for  him,  and 
we  were  going  to  hunt  bears  the  next  day. 

It  was  just  twelve  o’clock  when  we  knocked  at 
Ebenezer’s  front  door.  Just  at  the  moment  when  I 
should  have  been  abstracting  the  fifteen  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  from  the  box  under  the  tree,  according  to  the 
original  proposition,  Bill  was  counting  out  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  into  Dorset’s  hand. 

When  the  kid  found  out  we  were  going  to  leave 
him  at  home  he  started  up  a  howl  like  a  calliope  and 
fastened  himself  as  tight  as  a  leech  to  Bill’s  leg.  His 
father  peeled  him  away  gradually,  like  a  porous  plas¬ 
ter. 

“How  long  can  you  hold  him  ?”  asks  Bill. 

“I’m  not  as  strong  as  I  used  to  be,”  says  old  Dor¬ 
set,  “but  I  think  I  can  promise  you  ten  minutes.” 

“Enough,”  says  Bill.  “In  ten  minutes  I  shall  cross 
the  Central,  Southern  and  Middle  Western  States, 
and  be  legging  it  trippingly  for  the  Canadian  border.” 
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And,  as  dark  as  it  was,  and  as  fat  as  Bill  was,  and 
as  good  a  runner  as  I  am,  he  was  a  good  mile  and  a 
half  out  of  Summit  before  I  could  catch  up  with  him. 
From  Whirligigs  by  O.  Henry 
Courtesy  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Copyright  1910. 


Two  Funny  Subway  Stories 

.  Mr.  Merritt  says  that  one  evening,  during  an  espe¬ 
cially  heavy  rush,  a  big  negro,  carrying  a  basket  filled 
with  sandwiches,  was  crowded  into  the  center  of  a  car. 
He  wanted  to  get  off  at  Ninety-sixth  Street,  and  it 
looked  impossible.  As  the  train  stopped  he  hoisted  the 
basket  of  sandwiches  high  above  the  heads  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers^  and  called  out,  “Look  out,  dar,  de  mustard  am 
drippin’  !”  The  path  cleared  in  an  instant  and  he 
walked  out. 

The  boys  tell  a  yarn  about  a  fellow  who  got  a  car 
all  to  himself  over  in  Brooklyn  during  a  rush.  His 
face  was  splotched  and  he  was  red  with  perspiration. 
As  the  train  stopped  he  lifted  his  voice  and  called  to 
the  guard : 

“Does  this  train  go  to  the  Isolation  Hospital  ?” 

In  two  minutes  he  had  the  car  to  himself. 

— American  Magazine. 


Can  you  recall  a  recent  occasion  when  you  might  have 
told  one  of  the  above  anecdotes  had  you  known  it? 

Secure  practice  in  telling  stories  by  relating  these  two 
stories  at  home. 
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OLD  PUTTERER 

Have  you  ever  been  accused  of  being  a  putterer? 

After  you  have  read  about  this  unique  old  gentleman 
write  a  short  paragraph  telling  the  chief  lesson  taught  by 
this  story. 

“Well,  if  there  isn’t  Old  Putterer,  peering  out  of  his 
little  pigeonhole  of  a  bookshop,  for  all  the  world  as 
if  he  hadn’t  moved  a  foot  in  the  last  ten  years!  You 
know,  I’ve  often  thought  of  him  as  the  typical  exam¬ 
ple  of  dry  rot  in  a  little  two-by-four  country  town.” 

Clayton  B.  Stickney  held  his  finger  in  its  habitual 
twist  of  his  watch  chain.  He  was  scarcely  thirty-five, 
yet  his  figure  had  already  assumed  more  than  a  hint 
of  portliness.  He  spoke  in  a  well-modulated  tone,  a 
trifle  ponderously,  certainly  patronizingly,  as  if  he 
could  now  well  afford  to  look  down  upon  other  people’s 
faults  with  charity. 

His  companion  had  muttered  an  inaudible  response. 
Perhaps  he  hesitated  to  commit  himself;  perhaps  he 
half  feared  the  estimate  of  this  old  classmate  who  had 
always  carried  himself  with  so  much  of  the  confidence 
of  a  man  of  the  world.  Perhaps  Dick  Wenn  did  well 
to  hesitate.  For  hadn’t  he  also  remained  in  a  little, 
two-by-four  country  town,  when  it  had  seemed  to 
him  more  than  once  that  it  meant  dry  rot  for  him  to 
remain? 

The  two  men  continued  leisurely  down  Main  Street, 
reviewing  old  landmarks,  meeting  old  acquaintances, 
recalling  old  times,  and  seeking  rather  eagerly  for  any 
traces  of  change  that  a  decade  might  have  wrought 
in  the  quiet  hamlet. 

A  half  hour  later  the  two  turned  back  toward  the 
college  Already  the  stirring  chords  of  “Old  Bayard” 
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floated  to  them,  the  piping  of  the  band  sometimes  half 
dispersed  by  a  faint  breeze,  sometimes  rising  high  and 
jubilant  on  the  soft  warm  air  of  the  June  morning. 

At  the  corner  where  Main  Street  branched  off  to 
the  college,  Wenn  paused.  “You’ll  have  to  excuse  me, 
Clayton,”  he  said.  ‘Til  be  there  for  the  excercises, 
all  right,  but  I — Eve  misplaced  something  that  I’ll 
have  to  find.” 

“Let  me  stroll  down  to  the  room  with  you,”  sug¬ 
gested  the  larger  man. 

“No,  no!”  interposed  Wenn.  “They  are  probably 
hunting  for  you  at  the  college  now.  I’ve  kept  you 
away  too  long  already,  I’m  afraid.” 

Honorable  Clayton  C.  Stickney  acquiesced  easily. 
Probably  he  caught  a  note  of  the  slightly  too-eager 
haste  in  his  companion’s  voice.  He  scarcely  guessed, 
though,  that  the  thing  which  Dick  had  “misplaced,” 
the  thing  which  it  was  imperative  that  he  regain  be¬ 
fore  he  should  meet  the  old  class-mates,  was  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself,  a  grip  on  his  purposes  and  ideals. 
And  the  cordial,  benevolent  Clayton  C.  Stickney 
would  have  been  even  more  surprised  to  discover  that 
he  was  the  cause  of  the  sudden  upheaval  in  his  friend’s 
convictions. 

Instead  of  going  to  his  room  at  the  next  corner 
Wenn  turned  his  steps  into  a  wild,  shrub-bordered 
country  lane.  As  soon  as  he  was  hidden  from  sight, 
he  fairly  fled  toward  a  woodland  haunt  that  had  many 
times  poured  rest  and  strength  into  his  soul  during 
college  days. 

“Why  is  it?  Why  is  it?”  he  groaned  as  he  paced 
along  under  the  trees.  “Why  is  it  that  the  world  will 
forever  measure  success  only  by  money?  The  poison 
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has  reached  even  into  our  college.  Stickney  comes 
back,  a  great  man,  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the 
others  who  have  gone  out  from  Old  Bayard.  The 
presidency  of  Bayard  is  fairly  flung  at  him.  He  is 
feted  and  honored  and  acclaimed.  And  why?  Just 
because  somewhere  he  has  found  a  heap  of  magic, 
glittering  dust!  Immediately  all  doors  are  thrown 
open  to  him.  And  the  gaping  crowd  stands  back, 
staring  in  awe  and  admiration  as  the  great  man,  the 
successful  man,  the  rich  man  passes  by. 

“And  to  think  that  he  had  the  effrontery  to  laugh 
at  old  Putney,  big-souled  old  Putney,  who  is  worth  a 
hundred  times,  a  million  times  more  than  all  his  gold. 
Dry-rotting  in  a  little  two-by-four  country  town ! 
How  blind  he  is !  How  blind  we  all  are !” 

It  was  still  fifteen  minutes  before  the  appointed 
hour  when  Dick  Wenn  approached  the  college  campus. 
He  walked  now  with  a  quick,  resolute  step.  There 
was  a  light  in  his  eye  which  was  more  than  mere  good 
nature  ;  it  was  a  radiant,  beaming  light  that  suggested 
the  glory  of  conquest,  mingled  with  the  tenderness  of 
compassion. 

He  hastened  into  the  chapel,  already  crowded,  and 
slid  into  a  vacant  seat  back  near  the  door.  He  scarcely 
heard  a  word  of  the  speeches  during  the  two  hours 
that  followed,  yet  it  was  good  to  be  there.  He  knew 
in  his  heart  that  his  bitter  words  were  not  all  true. 
Among  that  company  of  old  “grads”  there  were  many 
who  loved  and  cherished  and  sacrificed  for  ideals  as 
lofty  as  any  that  he  held.  He  could  name  dozens  of 
them  who  were  giving  their  lives  freely,  unstintingly, 
to  the  service  of  others.  And  how  noble  would  be  the 
company,  if  all  those  who  had  gone  out  to  Africa  and 
India  and  Japan  and  China  could  be  assembled  in  the 
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old  hall !  No,  the  world  was  not  yet  altogether  blinded 
by  the  glitter  of  gold. 

When  the  mellow-toned  organ  had  rolled  out  the 
postlude,  and  the  fresh  graduates  had  filed  out  to  take 
their  places  with  those  who  had  gone  before  them, 
Dick  Wenn  hastened  in  among  the  crowd,  stopping  a 
moment  here  and  there  for  a  word,  or  a  brief  explana¬ 
tion,  and  receiving  in  return  a  quick  glance  of  under¬ 
standing  or  an  answering  light  in  the  eyes.  He  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  audience  had  all  streamed  out  across 
the  campus  and  broken  up  into  groups  and  knots,  clus¬ 
tered  about  the  entrance  or  scattered  along  the  walks 
and  among  the  trees.  Before  long  he  had  gained  the 
assent  of  seven  men  to  the  proposition  he  had  ex¬ 
plained.  During  the  afternoon  he  added  five  more 
names  to  his  list. 

At  seven  o’clock  that  evening  these  twelve  men  and 
one  other  were  seated  around  a  long  table  in  the  guest 
room  of  Maston  Commons.  The  thirteenth  man 
seemed  uncertain  just  what  to  make  of  it  all,  but,  like 
a  man  of  the  world,  he  easily  disguised  his  feelings. 

The  table  was  covered  with  white  linen,  its  patterns 
glistening  like  frostwork  on  a  window-pane.  Gleam¬ 
ing  silver  and  glass  shot  rays  back  and  across;  and 
great  clusters  of  roses  charged  the  air  with  their 
heavy  sweetness. 

At  three  minutes  past  seven  two  chairs  at  the  head 
of  the  table  remained  vacant.  At  four  minutes  past 
seven  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall  opened  and  two 
men  entered;  one  was  white-haired  and  stooped  and 
a  little  blinded  by  the  sudden  brightness,  while  the 
other  had  an  alert,  athletic  figure,  and  a  beaming- 
countenance. 

A  close  observer  might  have  noticed  that  the  man 
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of  the  world  glanced  sharply  at  the  younger  of  the 
two  men,  but  he  got  no  look  of  response.  Perhaps 
the  radiant  light  in  the  young  man’s  eyes  half  blinded 
him,  too. 

As  the  couple  advanced  some  one  started  to  applaud. 
Immediately  all  joined  in,  and  the  applause  continued 
until  the  two  men  reached  their  chairs  and  sat  down. 
With  the  last  of  the  guests  came  the  first  course  of 
the  banquet. 

At  length  dessert  was  reached  and  dispatched.  For 
a  few  moments  the  company  sat  quiet  and  expectant. 
Then  Dick  arose. 

“Gentlemen,  all  but  one  or  two  of  you  know  why 
we  have  met  here.  In  justice  to  them,  I  must  explain.” 

He  paused  to  clear  his  throat. 

“Many  times  we  wait  until  our  friends  have  passed 
on  to  the  far  country  before  we  express  our  apprecia¬ 
tion.  From  their  new  home  they  may  see  our  grief 
and  hear  our  words  of  praise  and  gratitude.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  they  do.  But  why  should  we  wait  till 
then?  Why  not  tell  them  before  they  go? 

“This  morning  I  was  suddenly  reminded  that  now 
would  be  a  splendid  time  to  honor  a  certain  man  who 
has  touched  and  helped  more  boys  that  have  come  to 
Old  Bayard  than  has  any  other  single  person.  He 
didn’t  know  exactly  the  nature  of  this  meeting,  or 
perhaps  he  would  have  refused  to  come.” 

The  old  man  had  glanced  up  with  a  look  of  helpless 
protest  and  bewilderment.  But  Dick  continued  re¬ 
lentlessly. 

“This  man  has  helped  us  in  ways  almost  too  tender 
and  sacred  to  disclose.  We  don’t  like  to  talk  overmuch 
about  such  things.  But  tonight  it  seems  good  that  we 
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lay  aside  a  little  of  that  personal  restraint  in  order 
to  pay  our  debt  of  gratitude.  I  have  asked  each  man 
to  recount  as  fully  as  he  is  willing  the  place  that  our 
dear  old  friend,  Mr.  Putney,  has  had  in  his  life.  Ralph 
Mott  has  consented  to  be  first.” 

Mr.  Mott  was  a  chubby,  fussy  little  fellow,  who 
acted  just  like  a  boy.  But  his  tone  was  serious. 

“Boys,  I  guess  most  of  you  know  my  story,  part  of 
it  anyway.  But  I  don't  think  you  know  what  I  owe 
to  Mr.  Putney.  I  want  to  tell  you  right  now,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  great,  big-hearted,  quiet  little 
man  down  there  at  the  end  of  the  table,  I  wouldn't  be 
here  tonight.  I  wouldn't  even  be  fit  to  associate  with 
you  fellows. 

“You  know  how  it  was.  I  got  in  with  a  gay  bunch 
and  began  to  drink.  It  wasn't  long  before  the  drink 
got  away  with  me.  I  became  reckless  and  defiant. 
The  college  was  on  the  point  of  expelling  me,  when 
Mr.  Putney  stepped  in.  One  night,  when  I  had  had 
more  than  usual,  they  kicked  me  out  of  the  pool  hall 
where  we  had  hidden  the  stuff.  Mr.  Putney  found 
me  and  took  me  to  his  little  room  in  the  back  of  his 
store. 

“He  kept  me  there  for  three  days,  until  I  was  en¬ 
tirely  over  the  effects  of  the  spree.  During  that  time 
he  talked  to  me  quietly.  He  didn't  say  much.  But 
something  in  his  way  of  speaking  took  hold  of  me. 
He  appealed  to  my  manhood,  and  my  love  for  my 
mother.  I  never  took  another  drink.  And  I  want  to 
thank  Mr.  Putney  for  it,  here  and  now,  publicly.” 

One  after  another  the  men  arose  and  bared  the  scars 
of  old  wounds  which  the  gray-haired  man  had  tact¬ 
fully,  tenderly  shown  them  how  to  heal  Some  he  had 
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helped  financially.  One  he  had  saved  from  prison  by 
repaying  from  his  scanty  capital  the  amount  of  a  check 
that  the  boy  had  forged.  Many  he  had  directed  and 
encouraged  with  their  studies  when  they  were  dis¬ 
heartened  and  on  the  point  of  quitting.  Two  or  three 
he  had  aided  in  athletics,  although  no  one  had  guessed 
that  the  gray-haired  man  was  vitally  interested  in  the 
athletic  side  of  college  life.  Perhaps  he  wasn’t. 
Doubtless  it  was  the  person,  the  boy  himself,  that  the 
old  man  saw,  almost  forgetting  whether  the  particular 
case  concerned  athletics  or  studies  or  money. 

Man  after  man  recounted  his  struggle  and  voiced 
his  gratitude.  After  all  had  spoken,  Dick  again  rose. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  began,  in  a  husky  voice,  “I  have 
yet  to  add  my  tribute.  I  don’t  think  I  have  ever  told 
my  experience  to  any  of  you.  But  I  could  never  for¬ 
give  myself  if  I  lost  this  opportunity  of  relating  what 
my  dear  friend  here  has  done  for  me.” 

He  laid  his  hand  lovingly  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
old  man  at  his  side. 

“When  I  came  to  Old  Bayard  I  was  a  lonely  boy. 
I  had  always  been  rather  quiet  and  timid.  It  was 
hard  for  me  to  get  started.  One  morning  before  I 
had  been  here  a  month,  I  received  a  telegram  that  left 
me  stunned  and  dazed.  My  mother  had  died  suddenly. 
I  had  never  seen  my  father  to  know  him.  I  had  no 
near  relatives. 

“That  was  the  bitterest  hour  in  my  life.  I  didn’t 
care  to  go  on  with  school.  Nothing  counted.  The 
world  was  a  great,  blank,  lonely  void.  My  moody 
nature  had  now  found  plenty  to  feed  on.  Day  after 
day  I  brooded  in  my  room,  bitter  and  hopeless.  I 
doubt  if  it  would  have  been  hard  for  me  to  become 
insane. 
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“Then  one  day  Mr.  Putney  came.  I  don’t  know 
how  he  found  out  how  things  were  with  me,  but  he 
had  a  way  of  discovering  boys  who  were  in  trouble. 
He  told  me  how  he  had  loved  his  own  boy  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world,  and  how  the  boy  had  died 
just  when  he  was  ready  to  enter  college.  A  year  later 
the  mother  had  followed.  And  he  was  left  utterly 
alone.” 

Dick  coughed  as  if  his  throat  were  tight.  Several 
near  him  swallowed  hard,  and  slyly  wiped  their  eyes. 

“But  all  of  you  know  how  he  set  about  bravely  to 
cure  that  awful  ache,”  Dick  continued.  “He  found 
boy  after  boy  that  needed  a  father,  and  became  a 
father  to  them.  And  that  is  why  I  stayed  in  school, 
and  why  I  decided  that  touching  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  people  is  the  greatest  work  that  any  man  could  do. 

“And  so  this  morning  when  I  thought  for  a  moment 
that  maybe  the  world  is  a  little  blind  to  some  of  its 
great  men,  I  decided  that  I  would  help  it  to  see  at  least 
one  of  them;  that  this  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Old 
Bayard  would  be  a  wonderfully  fitting  time  to  gather 
together  some  of  Mr.  Putney’s  boys  and  express  to 
him  our  love  and  gratitude. 

“Now  I  don’t  know  whether  our  friend  cares  to  say 
a  word  or  not,  but  I  am  sure  we  all  would  be  wonder¬ 
fully  glad  to  hear  him.” 

The  aged  man  pulled  himself  up  slowly,  and  he  was 
silent  as  he  turned  eyes  that  twinkled  mistily  toward 
the  men. 

“My — my  boys,  it  is  pretty  hard  on  an  old  fellow 
like  me  to  get  him  up  here  and  torture  him  in  this  way. 
But  I  don’t  know  but  that  it  is  sort  of  like  being  in 
love — it’s  a  torture  one  likes.” 
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The  overstrained  atmosphere  was  broken  by  a 
ripple  of  laughter.  Then  the  old  man's  face  sobered. 

“I  want  to  thank  you,  though,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  what  you  have  said  tonight.  I  don't 
deserve  it  all.  I  got  enough  joy  out  of  the  little  things 
I  could  do  to  more  than  pay  me.  But  tonight  I  am  the 
most  fortunate,  the  richest  man  on  earth.  And — and 
I  want  to  thank  you.  God  bless  you !" 

The  old  man’s  voice  quavered  and  he  dropped  in  his 
seat,  overcome  with  emotion.  And  this  time  the  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  did  not  come  out  surreptitiously. 

Suddenly,  when  feelings  were  beginning  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  leashed,  a  man  sprung  up  at  Dick's  left.  For  the 
moment  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  the 
dignified,  portly,  newly  installed  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  spoke  in  short,  quick  accents. 

“Gentlemen,  I  wasn't  on  this  program.  I  don't  even 
know  why  your  chairman  invited  me,  unless  it  was  to 
teach  me  a  lesson.  However  that  may  be,  I  want  to 
thank  him.  But  I  want  to  say  a  word  more. 

“Ten  years  ago  I  went  out  of  here  determined  to 
make  a  fortune.  I  succeeded.  I  went  to  the  oil  fields 
of  Texas,  and  today  I  suppose  I  could  buy  out  all  the 
men  here  combined.  And  yet  I  am  the  poorest  man 
in  this  room.  I  want  to  say  that  again — I  am  the  poor¬ 
est  man  in  this  room!  Why?  Because,  as  a  great 
Teacher  has  said,  'a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.'  And 
now  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  would  gladly  exchange 
places  with  your  noble,  aged  friend  here  at  my  right,  if 
only  I  could  have  the  wealth  of  love  and  honor  that  you 
have  showered  upon  him  tonight.  And  I  wish  to  make 
a  solemn  pledge  that  from  tonight  I  shall  devote  my 
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life  and  money  to  gaining  something  like  his  brand  of 
wealth.” 

For  many  minutes  the  company  of  grave-faced  men 
sat  silent.  Then  Dick  arose  and  pushed  his  chair  back; 
the  others  followed  his  example.  And  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  banquet  came  to  an  end. 

The  next  day  Old  Putterer  was  peering  out  of  his 
little,  pigeonhole  of  a  bookshop,  for  all  the  world  as 
if  he  had  not  moved  a  foot  in  the  last  ten  years.  And 
a  group  of  men  were  hastening  to  their  places  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  or  in  little,  incon¬ 
spicuous  country  nooks  near-by.  They  opened  their 
morning  papers  and  read  the  announcement  of  an 
anonymous  gift  of  a  sensational  sum  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  Bayard  College. 

Dick  Wenn  looked  dreamily  out  of  the  window  of 
the  passenger  coach,  toward  the  familiar  scenes  of  his 
small  parish,  and  meditated. 

“Even  the  gift  of  money  is  a  great  thing/’  he 
thought,  “when  the  heart  goes  with  it.” 

— Vincent  H.  Ogburn. 

Courtesy  of  Forward. 


Better  than  grandeur,  better  than  gold, 

Than  ranks  and  titles  a  hundredfold, 

Is  a  healthy  body,  a  mind  at  ease, 

And  simple  pleasures  that  always  please. 

A  heart  that  can  feel  for  another’s  woe 
And  share  his  joys  with  a  genial  glow, 

With  sympathies  large  enough  to  enfold 
All  men  as  brothers,  is  better  than  gold. 

— Alexander  Smart. 
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SPEED  TEST  II 

In  this  speed  test  the  teacher  will  give  the  time  at  the 
end  of  each  minute.  When  the  teacher  says  “One  minute” 
place  a  little  check  mark  (a/)  after  the  last  word  you  were 
reading  at  that  time.  Continue  reading  and  when  she  gives 
the  signal  “Two  minutes”  indicate  your  position  in  the  same 
way.  Continue  in  this  way  until  you  have  finished  the 
story.  Count  the  number  of  words  which  you  read  during 
each  minute  interval  and  find  the  average  number  read 
per  minute.  This  will  give  your  speed  in  words  per  min¬ 
ute.  Your  speed  on  this  selection  should  be  from  175  to 
250  words  per  minute.  Compare  your  speed  in  this  test 
with  your  record  in  Speed  Test  I. 

THE  POWER  OF  A  RECORD 

Although  he  gave  his  wife  the  cheery  greeting  and 
hearty  kiss  with  which  he  had  saluted  her  every  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  last  thirty-three  years,  Matty  Hanson 
looked  worried.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  had 
driven  an  engine  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  many  of 
them  hauling  fast  passenger  trains,  and  it  was  a  slo¬ 
gan  with  his  fellow  workmen  that  you  could  tie  to 
Matty  for  a  safe  and  sure  run.  His  officers  always 
felt  confident  when  he  was  at  the  throttle,  being  as¬ 
sured  that  the  train  was  in  careful  and  strong  hands. 
During  the  preceding  night,  however,  he  had  been 
responsible  for  a  bad  accident,  and  although  he  had 
assumed  the  responsibility  and  admitted  his  neglect, 
he,  himself,  could  not  understand  how  he  had  failed 
to  take  the  necessary  precaution  which  would  have 
prevented  the  accident.  But  there  were  the  facts— 
staring  him  in  the  face,  the  pile  of  bent  and  twisted 
steel,  a  silent  but  eloquent  witness  of  his  relaxed  vigi¬ 
lance.  His  voice  was  broken  and  hollow,  therefore, 
as,  after  carefully  placing  his  dinner  pail  in  its  accus¬ 
tomed  place,  he  remarked,  “Well,  wife,  after  all  these 
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years  I  certainly  mixed  things  up  right  last  night.” 

Mrs.  Hanson  was  assisting  her  husband  to  remove 
his  overcoat.  Her  face  went  white,  but  she  hung  the 
coat  upon  the  peg  before  she  answered. 

“If  you  did,  it  wasn’t  your  fault,  Matty;  of  that  I’m 
sure,”  she  said,  proudly.  “There  isn’t  a  more  careful 
engineer  or  one  with  a  better  record  on  the  whole  rail¬ 
road.” 

Matty  shook  his  head  sadly. 

“It’s  entirely  up  to  me,  Julia,”  he  replied,  “and  I 
have  no  intention  of  trying  to  side-step  the  blame.  As 
you  say,  I  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  careful  man 
and  my  record  is  a  good  one,  but  last  night  I  slipped 
up — didn’t  take  the  proper  precautions  and  caused  a 
big  loss  to  the  Company.  I  can’t  explain  how  or  why 
I  did  it.  By  gum,  it’s  tough!  In  another  year  I 
would  have  been  retired  on  a  good  pension  and  we 
could  have  finished  our  days  in  comfort.  As  it  is 
now — well,  I’ve  been  ordered  to  report  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  this  afternoon,  and  I  guess  it’s  ‘good-bye’  to 
both  my  job  and  the  pension.  I  don’t  mind  for  my¬ 
self,  but  it’s  pretty  tough  for  you,  old  girl.”  And  he 
and  his  wife  passed  an  anxious,  unhappy  time  until 
the  hour  at  which  he  was  to  report  to  the  superintend¬ 
ent. 

In  the  outer  office  the  old  engineer,  who  was  liked 
by  everyone  who  knew  him,  received  many  a  word  of 
sincere  sympathy  and  many  a  wish  that  things  would 
go  well  with  him.  But  under  the  forced  cheerfulness, 
Matty  could  see  that  the  speakers  all  thought  that  his 
case  was  a  hopeless  one. 

“Well,  Matty,”  said  the  superintendent,  when  the 
engineer,  nervous  and  downcast,  was  ushered  into  his 
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office,  “that  was  a  bad  accident  you  had  last  night. 
Whose  fault  was  it?” 

Matty  s  voice  shook  a  little,  but  he  was  true  to  his 
habit  of  always  speaking  the  plain  truth. 

Mine,  sir,”  he  replied.  “I  can’t  explain  how  it 
happened  or  why  I  was  such  a  fool,  but  the  smash-up 
was  caused  by  my  own  carelessness.  It’s  the  first 
time,  sir — I’ve  always  been  a  careful  man.” 

The  superintendent,  smiling  a  little,  pointed  to  some 
papers  on  his  desk. 

Matty,”  he  said,  “I  have  here  your  account  with 
the  railroad.  It  is  your  personal  continuous  perform¬ 
ance  record.  That  is  your  balance  sheet — the  history 
of  yourself  as  the  railroad  record  knows  you. 

“Until  last  night  all  the  entries  were  on  the  credit 
side.  Here  is  one,  made  almost  twenty-five  years  ago, 
which  tells  how,  by  superior  judgment  and  rare  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind,  you  saved  us  from  a  bad  wreck.  Here 
is  another  one  that  tells  how  you  went  out  of  your  way 
to  save  the  Company’s  property.  We’ll  skip  a  few. 
Here  is  the  last  one — placed  on  your  record  by  an 
executive  officer — commending  your  general  high 
standard  of  efficiency. 

“Against  these  credit  entries  you  have  just  one  bad 
mark— last  night’s  wreck.  The  officials  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  have  decided  that  the  good  deeds  you  have  been 
laying  up  all  these  years  more  than  balance  that  one 
blot.  We  are  going  to  retire  you  on  a  pension, 
Matty.”  F 

The  old  engineer  could  not  speak  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  The  sudden  good  news,  relieving  him  of  the 
load  of  worry  for  the  future,  was  too  much  for  him. 
When  he  did  find  his  voice  sufficiently  to  thank  the 
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superintendent,  his  eyes  were  suspiciously  moist. 

“You  have  no  one  to  thank  but  yourself,  said  the 
superintendent  kindly.  “Your  record  is  a  history  of 
long  and  faithful  service,  and  to  that  alone  do  you 
owe  the  decision  of  the  Company.  If  in  the  past  you 
had  not  shown  a  disposition  to  work  for  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  interests,  I  would  have  had  a  less  pleasant  story 
to  tell  you.  Now  I  am  happy  that  your  record^  has 
found  you  out.  Good-bye  and  good  luck,  Matty. 

Matty  was  eagerly  questioned  in  the  outer  office. 

“I’ve  got  my  pension,”  he  replied  to  the  queries  as 
to  how  he  had  “made  out.”  “Now  I’m  going  home 
and  tell  Julia  that  we  can  finish  our  days  in  comfort, 
after  all.  Things  looked  pretty  dark  for  us  when  I 
left  home.  I  tell  you,  boys,  it’s  a  great  thing  to  have 
a  good  record.” 

— E.  J.  Jones. 

B.  &  O.  Employees  Magazine. 


Having  helped  his  mother  plant  the  seeds  and  place 
at  the  end  of  each  row  the  pictured  envelopes  showing 
here  a  radish,  there  a  beet  and  so  on,  little  Edwin  was 
quite  distressed  when  he  went  out  next  day  and  found 
that  the  rainstorm  had  washed  the  envelopes  off  into 
‘the  mud. 

“Never  mind,  dear,”  comforted  his  mother,  “it 
doesn’t  really  matter.” 

“But,  mamma,”  said  the  child  greatly  worried, 
“how  will  the  little  seeds  know  what  to  be  when  they 
come  up?” 


— Boston  Transcript. 
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USING  OTHER  TEXT-BOOKS 

In  looking  up  a  reference  in  a  text-book  with  which 
you  are  not  familiar,  you  will  probably  save  a  great 
deal  of  time  by  first  turning  to  the  index  in  the  back 
of  the  book.  Indexes  are  arranged  alphabetically  and 
usually  contain  all  of  the  important  topics  that  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  book.  The  following  questions  and 
suggestions  are  given  to  train  you  how  to  use  text¬ 
books  to  find  items  of  information. 

1.  When  did  the  United  States  acquire  Alaska  and 
how  much  was  paid  for  it?  You  will  know  that  your 
history  is  the  proper  reference  book  for  this  informa¬ 
tion.  Look  for  Alaska  in  the  index.  Wait  for  the 
teacher  to  give  the  signal  to  begin  and  then  see  who 
can  first  find  the  desired  information. 

2.  Close  your  histories  and  again  wait  for  the  sig¬ 
nal  to  find  the  answer  to  this  question :  Was  “ taxation 
without  representation”  included  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  as  one  of  the  reasons  given  to  justify 
the  colonies  in  declaring  their  independence ?  If  you 
happen  to  know  in  which  part  of  your  history  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  found,  it  will  save  you 
the  time  required  to  look  up  that  topic  in  the  index.  A 
good  student  learns  to  make  “short  cuts”  in  his  refer¬ 
ence  work. 

3.  Take  your  geographies.  At  the  signal  to  begin 
open  them  and  find:  Which  has  the  greater  annual 
rainfall ,  the  British  Isles  or  western  Washington  and 
Oregon ?  Raise  your  hand  when  you  have  the  facts. 
The  first  pupil  to  get  the  facts  may  tell  the  class  the 
method  by  which  he  was  able  to  locate  them  so  quickly. 

4.  Have  your  English  grammar  text-book  ready 
to  see  who  can  first  find  the  definition  for  the  subject 
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of  a  sentence.  How  would  it  make  a  difference  in 
locating  a  fact  whether  you  were  using  a  familiar  text¬ 
book  or  one  with  which  you  were  not  familiar  ? 

5.  In  what  book  would  you  first  look  to  find  the 
answer  to  the  question:  How  far  is  the  Nile  River 
continuously  navigable  from  its  mouth  upward  toward 
its  source f  When  you  have  found  the  answer,  raise 
your  hand,  tell  the  class  how  you  located  it  and  give 
them  the  desired  information. 

6.  See  who  can  first  find  the  answer  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  question :  What  are  the  qualifications  required  to 
hold  the  office  of  United  States  senator?  In  what 
document  would  you  be  sure  to  find  an  answer  to  this 
question?  Where  will  you  find  this  document?  See 
who  can  first  locate  the  section  which  gives  the  an¬ 
swer. 

7.  In  what  book  would  you  find  the  answers  to 
the  following  questions? 

(a)  What  causes  tuberculosis ? 

(b)  In  what  way  does  the  skin  help  us  to  purify 
the  blood ?  Have  a  speed  contest  in  locating  the  an¬ 
swer  to  each. 

8.  Place  your  arithmetic  text-books  upon  your 
desk.  See  who  can  first  locate  and  copy  definitions 
for  the  following:  interest ;  bank  discount ;  and  a 
trapezoid. 

9.  Prepare  a  good  question  calling  for  some  fact 
found  in  one  of  your  text-books.  Submit  this  to  your 
class  for  a  speed  contest  in  locating  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation.  Do  not  tell  them  in  which  text-book  it  is  to 
be  found. 
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SPEED  TEST  III 

At  a  signal  from  the  teacher  you  are  to  start  reading  this 
story  as  rapidly  as  you  can  get  the  thought.  Place  a  check 
mark  (V)  after  the  last  word  you  are  reading  when  the 
teacher  calls  “time.” 

Finish  reading  the  selection  as  rapidly  as  you  can  intel¬ 
ligently  do  so.  Do  not  hurry  so  that  you  miss  any  of  the 
story  but  direct  your  attention  to  this  reading  and  to  nothing 
else.  At  the  end  of  your  reading  close  your  book  and  write 
as  much  of  the  story  as  you  remember.  The  more  you 
remember  the  higher  will  be  your  grade  in  the  written 
reproduction. 

Note  to  teacher:  Allow  exactly  two  minutes  for  the  speed 
test  before  calling  the  signal  “time.”  After  the  pupils  have 
finished  their  reproductions,  have  them  count  the  number 
of  words  to  the  check  mark  and  divide  by  2  to  get  the  rate 
in  words  per  minute.  Then  have  the  pupils  count  the 
number  of  words  in  their  written  reproductions  and  divide 
that  number  by  the  number  of  words  in  this  selection  (1619) 
to  give  the  per  cent  grade  for  reproduction 

THE  STORY  OF  LOHENGRIN 

The  weathercock  on  the  ancient  stronghold  at  Cleve 
is  a  swan,  and  in  olden  times  the  dynasty  that  ruled 
over  the  lovely  country  round  Cleve  had  also  a  swan 
in  their  crest.  A  legend,  tragic  and  beautiful,  pre¬ 
served  to  posterity  forever  in  Richard  Wagner’s  lovely 
opera,  is  connected  with  it, — the  legend  of  Lohengrin. 

Long  centuries  ago  deep  sorrow  brooded  over  the 
walls  of  the  castle  at  Cleve.  Its  mistress,  the  Duchess 
Elsa,  was  in  great  distress.  Her  beloved  husband  had 
died,  and  his  remains  had  been  brought  to  their  last 
resting-place.  As  soon  as  the  tomb  had  closed  over 
them,  one  of  the  late  Duke’s  vassals,  Telramund,  rose 
in  revolt,  and  imperiously  claimed  the  right  to  reign 
over  the  dukedom.  The  audacious  man  went  so  far 
as  to  ask  the  widowed  Duchess  to  become  his  wife, 
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declaring  that  this  was  the  only  means  of  saving  her 
rank,  which  the  death  of  her  husband  had  deprived 
her  of. 

Elsa,  the  youthful  and  lovely  mistress,  implored  the 
knights  of  her  dominion  to  assist  her  in  her  trouble, 
and  to  take  up  arms  against  the  rebel.  But  Telram- 
und,  little  disconcerted  by  this  appeal,  offered  to  fight 
in  single  combat  with  anybody  who  dared  to  take  up 
the  quarrel  with  him,  well  knowing  that,  on  account 
of  his  immense  strength,  nobody  would  dare  to  become 
his  adversary. 

The  days  passed  in  deepest  sorrow  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Duchess.  The  moment  was  approaching  when 
the  rebel  would  make  bold  to  proclaim  openly  his 
claims  before  the  whole  assembled  nobility  on  the  open 
space  before  the  castle.  The  fatal  hour  came.  Pale, 
her  face  covered  by  her  widow’s  veil,  her  queenly  form 
enveloped  in  mourning  garments,  Elsa  descended 
from  her  castle  to  the  assembly.  The  large  plain  was 
crowded  with  a  throng  of  people,  and  glittered  with 
the  brilliant  armour  of  the  knights. 

The  unfaithful  vassal,  covered  from  head  to  foot 
in  shining  armour,  came  forward  with  bold  steps  and 
claimed  in  a  loud  voice  the  hand  and  dominion  of  the 
Duchess.  The  knights  around,  deluded  by  his  valiant 
appearance  and  the  firmness  of  his  voice,  broke  into 
loud  applause.  Some  of  the  crowd  joined  them  in 
their  cry  of  approbation,  but  most  of  the  people  looked 
on,  full  of  pity  and  admiration  for  their  youthful  mis¬ 
tress. 

No  answer  to  his  first  challenge  having  come,  Tel- 
ramund  repeated  his  audacious  demand,  offering 
again  to  fight  in  single  combat  anybody  who  dared  to 
accept  it.  His  eyes  glanced  defiantly  over  the  brilli- 
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ant  multitude  of  knights.  He  perceived  with  trium¬ 
phant  joy,  how  they  all  shrank  from  fighting  with 
him.  Elsa  looked  still  paler  than  before. 

For  a  third  time  the  challenge  of  Telramund  was 
heard.  It  sounded  clearly  over  the  whole  plain.  But 
none  of  the  bright  warriors  came  forward  to  take  up 
the  combat  for  Elsa's  sake. 

On  the  contrary,  deep  silence  followed  the  third 
challenge,  and  everybody's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  for¬ 
saken  princess  who  looked  in  her  abandoned  position 
still  more  lovely.  The  little  hope  that  had  till  that 
moment  given  her  strength  to  bear  her  misfortune, 
had  now  entirely  vanished.  In  her  utter  desolation 
she  offered  a  fervent  prayer  to  heaven.  On  her 
rosary,  so  the  legend  records,  a  little  silver  bell  was 
hanging,  which  possessed  the  wonderful  gift  of  giv¬ 
ing  forth,  whenever  slightly  touched,  a  clear  ringing 
sound  audible  even  at  a  great  distance.  In  praying 
to  God  for  deliverance  from  her  great  trouble,  she 
pressed  the  cross  on  her  rosary  fervently  to  her  lips. 
The  silver  bell  tinkled,  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
little  barge  suddenly  appeared  on  the  blue  river. 
When  it  came  nearer,  everybody  looked  with  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  strange  vessel.  Its  form  was  light  and 
graceful;  but  what  astonished  the  people  most  was 
that  it  was  not  moved  by  either  oar  or  rudder,  but  was 
gently  gliding  on  the  blue  waves  drawn  by  a  snow- 
white  swan.  In  the  middle  of  the  vessel  stood  a  knight 
in  shining  silver  armour. 

Long  golden  locks  emerged  from  under  his  glitter¬ 
ing  helmet,  his  bright  blue  eyes  looked  boldly  over  the 
crowd  on  the  shore,  and  his  hand  held  the  hilt  of  his 
broad  sword  firmly. 

The  strange  boat  stopped  just  opposite  the  plain 
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where  the  people  stood  motionless  with  amazement. 
The  knight  landed  from  the  barge,  giving  a  sign  with 
his  hand  to  the  swan,  which  swam  gently  down  the 
Rhine. 

In  silence  and  awe  the  multitude  made  room  for  the 
stranger  who  approached  with  firm  steps  towards  the 
middle  of  the  brilliant  circle,  and  saluted  the  assembly 
with  a  solemn  grace.  Then  he  bent  his  knees  before 
the  Duchess  and  rising,  turned  towards  Telramund, 
challenging  him  proudly  to  fight  with  him  for  the  hand 
and  dominion  of  Elsa  of  Brabant.  The  bold  rebel's 
temerity  seemed  to  fail  him  for  a  few  moments,  but 
gathering  fresh  courage  he  pulled  his  sword  from  its 
sheath  with  a  loud  scornful  laugh. 

The  next  moment  the  two  knights  darted  at  each 
other,  their  blades  clashing  in  rapid  strokes. 

The  whole  crowd  looked  with  wonder  and  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  strange  knight's  great  prowess.  He  par¬ 
ried  the  blows  of  his  strong  adversary  skillfully.  The 
combat  lasted  for  some  time,  and  neither  of  the  fight¬ 
ers  seemed  to  give  way.  Suddenly  a  subdued  cry  was 
heard,  and  at  the  same  time  the  presumptuous  vassal 
sank  to  the  ground,  pierced  by  the  sword  of  him  whom 
God  had  sent,  and  expired.  A  tremendous  shout  of 
joy  burst  from  the  gazing  crowd,  which  rang  from 
one  end  of  the  plain  to  the  other  and  was  echoed  by 
the  glittering  waves  of  the  Rhine.  The  people  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  victory,  and  thought  that  God  himself 
had  decided  the  combat  in  favour  of  Elsa. 

The  Duchess  felt  greatly  moved.  In  her  overflow¬ 
ing  gratitude  she  sank  down  before  her  deliverer  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  But  he  bade  her  rise,  and  bowing 
low  before  her  asked  her  to  become  his  wife.  She  con¬ 
sented.  What  a  heaven  of  bliss  opened  for  the  Duch- 
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ess  of  Brabant!  All  her  former  troubles  were  for¬ 
gotten. 

Her  gratitude  towards  her  rescuer  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  passionate  love,  to  which  Lohengrin,  the 
virtuous  knight,  responded  with  tender  adoration. 

However,  though  everything  seemed  now  so  serene 
in  the  life  of  the  Duchess,  there  was  a  dim  cloud  which 
threatened  to  darken  the  clear  prospect  of  her  happi¬ 
ness.  On  their  wedding-day  Elsa  had  to  promise  her 
bridegroom  that  she  would  never  inquire  about  his 
name,  his  home,  or  his  descent. 

Trusting  her  deliverer's  honour  and  chivalrous 
bearing,  she  took  the  strange  oath  without  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

Many  years  of  bliss  and  happiness  passed,  and  Elsa 
of  Brabant  had  strictly  kept  the  promise  she  had  made 
on  her  bridal  morning.  Their  happiness  was  still 
more  enhanced  by  the  birth  of  three  hopeful  boys. 
They  were  their  parents'  joy,  and  promised  to  become 
in  future  shining  ornaments  of  knighthood. 

It  happened,  however,  when  the  eyes  of  the  Duch¬ 
ess  were  resting  with  pride  on  her  sons,  that  her  moth¬ 
er's  heart  thought  with  grief  of  the  solemn  oath  she 
had  sworn  on  her  wedding-day. 

With  how  much  more  pride  would  she  have  looked 
upon  her  sons  if  she  could  have  known  them  to  be  the 
offspring  of  a  high  and  noble  race.  She  did  not  doubt, 
however,  that  her  beloved  husband’s  lineage  was  a 
most  noble  one.  Yet  the  thought  that  his  sons  might 
never  bear  their  father's  name,  nor  be  able  to  add  new 
glories  to  it,  was  lying  heavily  on  her  mind,  and  dark¬ 
ened  the  radiant  image  of  her  husband,  that  like  a 
deity  filled  her  whole  soul. 
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The  fatal  question  she  had  for  so  long  withheld 
burst  one  day  forcibly  from  her  lips. 

When  she  had  pronounced  the  awful  words,  the 
proud  hero  grew  pale,  and  freeing  himself  softly  from 
her  tender  embrace,  he  cried  out  in  bitter  grief;  “Woe 
to  thee,  my  beloved  wife  and  woe  also  to  me!  Now 
that  thou  hast  uttered  the  question  thou  didst  sware 
solemnly  never  to  ask,  our  happiness  is  gone  forever. 
I  must  part  from  thee,  never  to  see  thee  again.” 

A  cry  of  anguish  rose  from  her  lips,  but  she  was 
unable  to  keep  him  back.  Waving  his  hand  to  her  in 
a  mute  farewell  her  noble  husband  left  the  castle.  He 
went  to  the  Rhine  and  blew  his  silver  horn. 

Its  sound  was  echoed  from  the  shore  like  a  long 
sob.  The  white  swan  with  the  boat  soon  appeared 
gliding  gently  over  the  river. 

Lohengrin  stepped  into  the  boat  and  soon  vanished 
out  of  sight  and  was  seen  no  more. 

His  unhappy  wife  was  inconsolable.  Her  grief 
was  so  intense  that  a  short  time  after  her  health  gave 
way,  and  she  sank  into  a  premature  grave. 

Her  sons  became  the  ancestors  of  a  noble  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  race  in  the  Rhenish  country.  Their  badge 
is  a  swan. 

The  traveller  who  visits  Cleve  will  still  find  a  tomb¬ 
stone  in  its  church  with  a  knight  carved  on  it,  and  a 
swan  sitting  at  his  feet. 

— Dr.  Wilhelm  Ruland. 
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The  creed,  which  appears  below  was  compiled  by  William 
Tyler  Page,  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  1916  the  idea  was  conceived  of  promoting  a  contest  for  a 
National  creed  which  should  be  the  briefest  summary  of  the 
fundamental  things  in  American  history  and  tradition. 

Early  in  1917  the  proposed  contest  was  announced. 
Magazines  and  papers  took  up  the  challenge  and  on  behalf 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  the  name  of  Francis  Scott  Key 
and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Mayor  James  H.  Preston 
offered  an  award  of  $1000  for  the  winning  creed. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  several 
thousand  creeds  submitted,  and  on  April  3,  1918,  Mr.  Page 
was  publicly  announced  winner. 

The  American’s  Creed  has  twelve  historical  parts  and  the 
whole  of  it  is  expressed  in  just  one  hundred  words.  The 
creed  sums  up  the  things  for  which  America  stands  and 
which  have  made  America  great. 

Memorize  this  creed  by  using  the  method  given  for 
memorizing  a  poem.  See  page  47. 


THE  AMERICAN’S  CREED 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people; 
whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  a  Democracy  in  a  Republic;  a  Sovereign 
Nation  of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union, 
one  and  inseparable,  established  upon  those  principles 
of  Freedom,  Equality,  Justice,  and  Humanity  for 
which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and 
fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to 
love  it ;  to  support  its  Constitution ;  to  obey  its  laws : 
to  respect  its  flag;  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

— William  Tyler  Page, 
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HENRY  HUDSON’S  EXPEDITION 

You  have  all  studied  about  Henry  Hudson  and  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Hudson  River  and  of  Hudson  Bay,  but  you 
will  enjoy  the  humorous  account  of  him  and  his  work  as 
given  by  Washington  Irving  in  his  “History  of  New  York’ 
which  he  pretends  was  written  by  an  old  Dutchman  whom 
he  calls  Diedrich  Knickerbocker. 

In  the  ever  memorable  year  of  our  Lord,  1609,  on 
a  Saturday  morning,  the  five-and-twentieth  day  of 
March,  old  style,  did  that  “worthy  and  irrevocable 
discoverer”  (as  he  has  justly  been  called),  Master 
Henry  Hudson,  set  sail  from  Holland  in  a  stout  vessel 
called  the  Half  Moon ,  being  employed  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  to  seek  a  northwest  passage  to 
China. 

Henry  (or  as  the  Dutch  historians  call  him,  Hend¬ 
rick)  Hudson  was  a  seafaring  man  of  renown,  who 
had  learned  to  smoke  tobacco  under  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  it 
into  Holland,  which  gained  him  much  popularity  in 
that  country,  and  caused  him  to  find  great  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  their  High  Mightiness,  the  Lords  States 
General,  and  also  of  the  Honorable  West  India  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  a  short,  square,  brawny  old  gentle¬ 
man,  with  a  double  chin,  a  mastiff  mouth,  and  a  broad 
copper  nose,  which  was  supposed  in  those  days  to 
have  acquired  its  fiery  hue  from  the  constant  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  his  tobacco  pipe. 

He  wore  a  true  Andrea  Ferrara  tucked  in  a  leath¬ 
ern  belt,  and  a  commodore’s  cocked  hat  on  one  side 
of  his  head.  He  was  remarkable  for  always  jerking 
up  his  breeches  when  he  gave  out  his  orders,  and  his 
voice  sounded  not  unlike  the  brattling  of  a  tin  trumpet, 
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owing  to  the  number  of  hard  northwesters  which  he 
had  swallowed  in  the  course  of  his  seafaring. 

Such  was  Hendrick  Hudson,  of  whom  we  have 
heard  so  much,  and  know  so  little;  and  I  have  been 
thus  particular  in  his  description,  for  the  benefit  of 
modern  painters  and  statuaries,  that  they  may  repre¬ 
sent  him  as  he  was;  and  not,  according  to  their  com¬ 
mon  custom  with  modern  heroes,  make  him  look  like 
Caesar,  or  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

As  chief  mate  and  favorite  companion,  the  commo¬ 
dore  chose  Master  Robert  Juet  of  Limehouse,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  By  some  his  name  had  been  spelt  Chewit ,  and 
ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the 
first  man  that  ever  chewed  tobacco ;  but  this  I  believe 
to  be  a  mere  flippancy;  more  especially  as  certain  of 
his  progeny  are  living  at  this  day,  who  write  their 
names  Juet.  He  was  an  old  comrade  and  early  school¬ 
mate  of  the  great  Hudson,  with  whom  he  had  often 
played  truant  and  sailed  chip  boats  in  a  neighborhood 
pond,  when  they  were  little  boys;  from  whence,  it  is 
said,  the  commodore  first  derived  his  bias  toward 
seafaring  life.  Certain  it  is  that  the  old  people  about 
Limehouse  declared  Robert  Juet  to  be  an  unlucky 
urchin  prone  to  mischief,  -that  would  one  day  or  other 
come  to  the  gallows. 

He  grew  up  as  boys  of  that  kind  often  grow  up,  a 
rambling,  heedless  varlet,  tossed  about  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  meeting  with  more  perils  and  wonders 
than  did  Sinbad,  the  Sailor,  without  growing  a  whit 
more  wise,  prudent  or  ill-natured.  Under  every  mis¬ 
fortune  he  comforted  himself  with  a  quid  of  tobacco, 
and  the  truly  philosophical  maxim  that  “it  will  all  be 
the  same  a  hundred  years  hence.”  He  was  skilled  in 
the  art  of  carving  anchors  and  true  lover's  knots  on 
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the  bulk-heads  and  quarter  railings,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  wit  on  board  ship,  in  consequence  of 
his  playing  pranks  on  everybody  around,  and  now  and 
then  even  making  a  wry  face  at  old  Hendrick  when 
his  back  was  turned. 

To  this  universal  genius  are  we  indebted  for  many 
particulars  concerning  this  voyage,  of  which  he  wrote 
a  history  at  the  request  of  the  commodore,  who  had  an 
unconquerable  aversion  to  writing  himself,  from  hav¬ 
ing  received  so  many  floggings  about  it  when  at  school. 
To  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Master  Juet’s  journal, 
which  is  written  with  true  log-book  brevity,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  divers  family  traditions,  handed 
down  from  my  great-great  grandfather,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  expedition  in  the  capacity  of  cabin-boy. 

From  all  that  I  can  learn,  few  incidents  worthy  of 
remark  happened  in  the  voyage;  and  it  mortifies  me 
exceedingly  that  I  have  to  admit  so  noted  an  expedi¬ 
tion  into  my  work  without  making  more  of  it. 

Suffice  it  is  to  say,  the  voyage  was  prosperous  and 
tranquil — the  crew,  being  a  patient  people,  much  given 
to  slumber  and  vacuity,  and  but  little  troubled  with  the 
disease  of  thinking — a  malady  of  the  mind,  which  is 
the  sure  breeder  of  discontent.  Hudson  had  laid  in 
abundance  of  gin  and  sour-krout,  and  every  man  was 
allowed  to  sleep  quietly  at  his  post  unless  the  wind 
blew.  True  it  is,  some  slight  dissatisfaction  was 
shown  on  two  or  three  occasions  at  certain  unrea¬ 
sonable  conduct  of  Commodore  Hudson.  Thus,  for 
instance,  he  forebore  to  shorten  sail  when  the  wind 
was  light  and  the  weather  serene,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  most  experienced  Dutch  seamen,  as 
certain  weather-breeders ,  or  prognostics,  that  the 
weather  would  change  for  the  worse.  He  acted, 
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moreover,  in  direct  contradiction  to  that  ancient  and 
sage  rule  of  the  Dutch  navigators,  who  always  took 
in  sail  at  night,  put  the  helm  a-port,  and  turned  in ; 
by  which  precaution  they  had  a  good  night’s  rest, 
were  sure  of  knowing  where  they  were  next  morning, 
and  stood  but  little  chance  of  running  down  a  conti¬ 
nent  in  the  dark.  He  likewise  prohibited  the  sea¬ 
men  from  wearing  more  than  five  packets  and  six 
pairs  of  breeches,  under  pretence  of  rendering  them 
more  alert ;  and  no  man  was  permitted  to  go  aloft  and 
hand  in  sails  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  as  is  the  invari¬ 
able  Dutch  custom  at  the  present  day.  All  these 
grievances,  though  they  might  ruffle  for  a  moment  the 
constitutional  tranquility  of  the  honest  Dutch  tars, 
made  but  transient  impression;  they  ate  hugely,  drank 
profusely  and  slept  immeasurably ;  and  being  under  the 
especial  guidance  of  Providence,  the  ship  was  safely 
conducted  to  the  coast  of  America;  where,  after  sun¬ 
dry  important  touchings  and  standings  off  and  on, 
she  at  length,  on  the  fourth  day  of  September,  en¬ 
tered  that  majestic  bay  which  at  this  day  expands  its 
ample  bosom  before  the  city  of  New  York,  and  which 
had  never  before  been  visited  by  any  European. 

It  has  been  traditionary  in  our  family  that  when 
the  great  navigator  was  first  blessed  with  a  view  of 
this  enchanting  island,  he  was  observed,  for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  his  life,  to  exhibit  strong  symptoms 
of  astonishment  and  admiration.  He  is  said  to  have 
turned  to  Master  Juet,  and  uttered  these  remarkable 
words,  while  he  pointed  towards  this  paradise  of  this 
new  world — “See!  there!” — and  thereupon,  as  was 
always  his  way  when  he  was  uncommonly  pleased, 
he  did  puff  such  clouds  of  dense  tobacco  smoke  that 
in  one  minute  the  vessel  was  out  sight  of  land,  and 
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Master  Juet  was  fain  to  wait  until  the  winds  dis¬ 
persed  this  impenetrable  fog. 

The  island  of  Manhattan  spread  wide  before  them, 
like  some  sweet  vision  of  fancy,  or  some  fair  creation 
of  industrious  magic.  Its  hills  of  smiling  green, 
one  above  another,  crowned  with  lofty  trees  of  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth;  some  pointing  their  tapering  foliage  to¬ 
wards  the  clouds  which  were  gloriously  transparent, 
and  others  loaded  with  a  verdant  burden  of  clambering 
vines,  bowing  their  branches  to  the  earth  that  was 
covered  with  flowers.  On  the  gentle  declivities  of 
the  hills  were  scattered  in  gay  profusion  the  dog¬ 
wood,  the  sumach,  and  the  wild  brier,  whose  scarlet 
berries  and  white  blossoms  glowed  brightly  among  the 
deep  green  of  the  surrounding  foliage ;  and  here  and 
there  a  curling  column  of  smoke  rising  from  the  little 
glens  that  opened  along  the  shore  seemed  to  promise 
the  weary  voyagers  a  welcome  at  the  hands  of  their 
fellow  creatures.  As  they  stood  gazing  with  en¬ 
tranced  attention  on  the  scene  before  them,  a  red  man, 
crowned  with  feathers,  issued  from  one  of  these  glens, 
and  after  contemplating  in  silent  wonder  the  gallant 
ship,  as  she  sat  like  a  stately  swan  swimming  on  a  sil¬ 
ver  lake,  sounded  the  war-whoop,  and  bounded  into  the 
woods  like  a  wild  deer,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
the  phlegmatic  Dutchmen,  who  had  never  heard  such 
a  noise  or  witnessed  such  a  caper  in  their  whole  lives. 

Of  the  transactions  of  our  adventurers  with  the 
savages,  and  how  the  latter  smoked  copper  pipes  and 
ate  dried  currants,  how  they  brought  great  Store  of 
tobacco  and  oysters,  how  they  shot  one  of  the  ship’s 
crew,  and  how  he  was  buried,  I  shall  say  nothing, 
being  that  I  consider  them  unimportant  to  my  history. 
After  tarrying  a  few  days  in  the  bay,  in  order  to  re- 
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fresh  themselves  after  their  seafaring,  our  voyagers 
weighed  anchor,  to  explore  a  mighty  river  which 
emptied  into  the  bay.  *  *  *  *  *  Up  this  river  did  the 
adventurous  Hendrick  proceed,  little  doubting  but  it 
would  turn  out  to  be  the  much  looked  for  passage  to 
China. 

********* 

After  sailing,  however,  about  a  hundred  miles  up 
the  river,  he  found  the  watery  world  around  him  began 
to  grow  more  shallow  and  confined,  the  current  more 
rapid  and  perfectly  fresh — phenomena  not  uncommon 
in  the  account  of  rivers,  but  which  puzzled  the  honest 
Dutchman  prodigiously.  A  consultation  was  there¬ 
fore  called,  and  having  deliberated  full  six  hours,  they 
were  brought  to  a  determination — by  the  ship's  run- 
ning  aground — whereupon  they  unanimously  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  was  but  little  chance  of  getting  to 
China  in  this  direction.  A  boat,  however,  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  explore  higher  up  the  river,  which,  on  its 
return,  confirmed  the  opinion ;  upon  this  the  ship  was 
warped  off  and  put  about  with  great  difficulty,  being, 
like  most  of  her  sex,  exceedingly  hard  to  govern ;  and 
the  adventurous  Hudson,  according  to  the  account  of 
my  great-great-grandfather,  returned  down  the  river 
— with  a  prodigious  flea  in  his  ear. 

Being  satisfied  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of 
getting  to  China  unless,  like  the  blind  man,  he  re¬ 
turned  from  whence  he  set  out,  and  took  a  fresh  start, 
he  forthwith  recrossed  the  sea  to  Holland,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  welcome  by  the  Honorable 
East  India  Company,  who  were  very  much  rejoiced 
to  see  him  come  back  safe — with  their  ship;  and  at 
a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  first  merchants 
and  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  it  was  unanimously 
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determined  that,  as  a  munificent  reward  for  the  emi¬ 
nent  services  he  had  performed,  and  the  important  dis¬ 
covery  he  had  made,  the  great  river  Mohegan  should 
be  called  after  his  name ;  and  it  continues  to  be  called 
Hudson  River  unto  this  very  day. 

— Washington  Irving. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY 

1.  When  did  Hudson  start  out,  and  from  what  country? 

2.  What  was  the  name  of  his  ship? 

3.  What  did  Hudson  learn  from  Raleigh,  and  how  did 
this  knowledge  help  him  in  his  native  home? 

4.  Describe  Hudson  and  his  appearance  in  five  good 
sentences.  (See  how  many  of  Irving’s  expressions  you  have 
retained.) 

5.  What  do  you  think  is  meant  by  “a  true  Andrea 
Ferrara”?  Look  it  up  to  see  if  you  were  right. 

6.  Who  was  Hudson’s  chief  companion  and  what  were 
his  main  characteristics? 

7.  See  if  you  can  recall  three  bits  of  humor  or  fun  that 
you  read  in  this  selection.  Jot  them  down  so  that  you 
can  give  them  quickly  when  you  discuss  this  point  in  your 
Irving  chat. 


HER  STRONG  POINT 

A  little  girl  of  five  was  entertaining  tjhe  callers  while 
her  mother  was  getting  ready.  One  of  the  ladies  re¬ 
marked  to  the  other  with  a  significant  look,  “Not  very 
p-r-e-t-t-y,”  spelling  the  last  word. 

“No,”  said  the  child  quickly,  “but  awful  s-m-a-r-t.” 

— Boston  Transcript . 
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THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  SPANISH  ARMADA 

At  the  close  of  this  selection  you  will  be  asked  some  ques¬ 
tions  covering  the  principal  points.  As  you  read  a  sentence 
that  impresses  you  as  more  important  than  the  others,  look 
over  it  a  second  time,  if  necessary,  to  fix  it  in  your  memory 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  one.  Pay  especial  attention 
to  the  statistics  showing  the  comparison  between  the  two 
fleets.  As  has  been  mentioned  previously,  the  rate  of  read¬ 
ing  in  this  kind  of  material  should  be  much  slower  in  order 
properly  to  fix  the  facts  in  your  memory. 

In  your  study  of  history,  you  have  probably  heard  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  who  circumnavigated  the  globe;  Frobisher, 
who  tried  to  find  a  passage  around  the  northern  part  of 
North  America;  and  Hawkins,  who  began  the  slave  trade 
with  the  West  Indies.  These  men  helped  the  English 
Admiral  in  the  great  naval  battle,  described  in  this  selec¬ 
tion.  In  the  sixteenth  century  England  and  Spain  were 
the  two  chief  commercial  countries  of  the  world.  English 
privateering  ships  under  such  captains  as  Hawkins  and 
Drake  captured  the  Spanish  ships,  returning  with  their  rich 
cargoes  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  King 
Philip  of  Spain  decided  to  punish  them  by  sending  a  fleet 
and  army  against  them  and  thus  to  conquer  the  country. 
Queen  Elizabeth  gathered  together  a  fleet  to  oppose  the 
Great  Armada,  as  the  Spanish  fleet  was  called. 

In  numbers  the  two  forces  were  strangely  unequal, 
for  the  English  fleet  counted  only  eighty  vessels 
against  the  132  which  composed  the  Armada.  In 
size  of  ships  the  disproportion  was  even  greater. 
Fifty  of  the  English  vessels,  including  the  squadron 
of  the  lord  admiral  and  the  craft  of  the  volunteers, 
were  little  bigger  than  yachts  of  the  present  day. 
Even  of  the  thirty  queen’s  ships  which  formed  its 
main  body,  there  were  but  four  which  equaled  in  ton¬ 
nage  the  smallest  of  the  Spanish  galleons.  Sixty-five 
of  these  galleons  formed  the  most  formidable  half 
of  the  Spanish  fleet;  and  four  galleasses  or  gigantic 
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galleys,  armed  with  fifty  guns  apiece,  fifty-six  armed 
merchantmen,  and  twenty  pinnaces  made  up  the  rest. 

The  Armada  was  provided  with  2,500  cannon,  and 
a  vast  store  of  provisions ;  it  had  on  board  8,000  sea¬ 
men  and  more  than  20,000  soldiers ;  and  even  though  a 
court  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  had  been 
placed  at  its  head,  he  was  supported  by  the  ablest 
stafif  of  naval  officers  which  Spain  possessed. 

Small,  however,  as  the  English  ships  were,  they 
were  in  perfect  trim;  they  sailed  two  feet  for  the 
Spaniards’  one;  they  were  manned  with  9,000  hardy 
seamen,  and  their  admiral  was  backed  by  a  crowd  of 
captains  who  had  won  fame  in  the  Spanish  seas. 
With  him  was  Hawkins,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
break  into  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Indies;  Frobisher, 
the  hero  of  the  northwest  passage;  and  above  all, 
Drake,  who  held  command  of  the  privateers.  They 
had  won,  too,  the  advantage  of  the  wind ;  and,  closing 
in  or  drawing  off  as  they  would,  the  lightly-handled 
English  vessels,  which  fired  four  shots  to  the  Span¬ 
iards’  one,  hung  boldly  on  the  rear  of  the  great  fleet 
as  it  moved  along  the  channel.  “The  feathers  of  the 
Spaniard,”  in  the  phrase  of  the  English  seamen,  were 
“plucked  one  by  one.”  Galleon  after  galleon  was 
sunk,  boarded,  driven  on  shore;  and  yet  Medina  Si¬ 
donia  failed  in  bringing  his  pursuers  to  a  close  engage¬ 
ment.  Now  halting,  now  moving  slowly  on,  the  run¬ 
ning  fight  between  the  two  fleets  lasted  throughout 
the  week,  till  on  Sunday,  the  28th  of  July,  the  Armada 
dropped  anchor  in  Calais  roads.  The  time  had  come 
for  sharper  work  if  the  junction  of  the  Arrnada  with 
Parma  (the  Spanish  general  in  Holland)  was  to  be 
prevented ;  for  demoralized  as  the  Spaniards  had  been 
by  the  merciless  chase,  their  loss  in  ships  had  not  been 
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great,  and  their  appearance  off  Dunkirk  might  drive 
off  the  ships  of  the  Hollanders  who  hindered  the 
sailing  of  the  Duke  (of  Parma).  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  numbers  of  the  English  ships  had  grown, 
their  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition  were  fast  run¬ 
ning  out.  Howard  (the  English  Admiral),  there¬ 
fore  resolved  to  force  an  engagement;  and,  lighting* 
eight  fire-ships  at  midnight,  sent  them  down  with  the 
tide  upon  the  Spanish  line.  The  galleons  at  once 
cut  their  cables,  and  stood  out  in  panic  to  sea,  drift¬ 
ing  with  the  wind  in  a  long  line  off  Gravelines.  Drake 
resolved  at  all  costs  to  prevent  their  return.  At 
dawn  on  the  29th  the  English  ships  closed  fairly  in, 
and  almost  their  last  cartridge  was  spent  ere  the  sun 
went  down. 

Hard  as  the  fight  had  been,  it  seemed  far  from  a 
decisive  one.  Three  great  galleons,  indeed,  had  sunk 
in  the  engagement,  three  had  drifted  helplessly  on  to 
the  Flemish  coast,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  vessels 
remained,  and  even  to  Drake  the  fleet  seemed  “won¬ 
derfully  great  and  strong.”  Within  the  Armada  it¬ 
self,  however,  all  hope  was  gone.  Huddled  together 
by  the  wind  and  the  deadly  English  fire,  their  sails 
torn,  their  masts  shot  away,  the  crowded  galleons 
had  become  mere  slaughter-houses.  Four  thousand 
men  had  fallen,  and  bravely  as  the  seamen  fought,  they 
were  cowed  by  the  terrible  butchery.  Medina  him¬ 
self  was  in  despair.  “We  are  lost,  Senor  Oquenda,” 
he  cried  to  his  bravest  captain:  “what  are  we  to  do?” 
“Let  others  talk  of  being  lost,”  replied  Oquenda, 
“your  excellency  has  only  to  order  up  fresh  cartridge.” 
But  Oquenda  stood  alone,  and  a  council  of  war  re¬ 
solved  on  retreat  to  Spain  by  the  one  course  open, 
that  of  a  circuit  to  Spain  round  the  Orkneys.  “Never 
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anything  pleased  me  better/’  wrote  Drake,  “than  see¬ 
ing  the  enemy  fly  with  a  southerly  wind  to  the  north¬ 
wards.  Have  a  good  eye  to  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
for,  with  the  grace  of  God,  I  doubt  not  ere  it  be  long 
so  to  handle  the  matter  with  the  Duke  of  Sidonia  as 
he  shall  wish  himself  at  St.  Mary  Port  among  his 
orange  trees.”  But  the  work  of  destruction  was  re¬ 
served  for  a  mightier  foe  than  Drake.  The  English 
vessels  were  soon  forced  to  give  up  the  chase  by  the 
running  out  of  their  supplies.  But  the  Spanish  ships 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  Orkneys  than  the  storms 
of  the  northern  seas  broke  on  them  with  a  fury  be¬ 
fore  which  all  concert  and  union  disappeared.  In 
October  fifty  reached  Corunna,  bearing  10,000  men 
stricken  with  pestilence  and  death.  Of  the  rest  some 
were  sunk,  some  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  Irish 
Cliffs.  The  wreckers  of  the  Orkneys  and  the  Faroes, 
the  clansmen  of  the  Scottish  isles,  the  kernes  of  Done¬ 
gal  and  Galway,  all  had  their  part  in  the  work  of  mur¬ 
der  and  robbery.  Eight  thousand  Spaniards  perished 
between  the  Giant’s  Causeway  and  the  Blaskets.  On 
a  strand  near  Sligo  an  English  captain  numbered 
1,100  corpses  which  had  been  cast  up  by  the  sea.  The 
flower  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  who  had  been  sent  on 
the  new  crusade  under  Alonzo  de  Leyva,  after  twice 
suffering  shipwreck,  put  a  third  time  to  sea  to  founder 
on  a  reef  near  Dunluce. 

“I  sent  my  ships  against  men,”  said  Philip  when 
the  news  reached  him,  “not  against  the  seas.”  It 
was  in  a  nobler  tone  that  England  owned  her  debt  to 
the  storm  that  drove  the  Armada  to  its  doom.  On 
the  medal  that  commemorated  its  triumph  were  graven 
the  words,  “The  Lord  sent  his  wind  and  scattered 
them.”  The  pride  of  the  conquerers  was  hushed  be- 
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fore  their  devout  sense  of  a  mighty  deliverance. 
— Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

Questions  on  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 

1.  Compare  the  numbers  of  vessels  in  the  two  fleets. 

2.  How  did  the  vessels  of  the  two  fleets  compare  in  size? 

3.  How  many  men  did  the  Spanish  have  upon  their  ships? 

4.  How  many  seamen  did  the  English  fleet  carry? 

5.  Mention  two  advantages  that  the  English  ships  had 
over  the  Spanish  vessels. 

6.  Describe  the  fight  between  the  two  fleets  as  they  sailed 
through  the  English  channel. 

7.  What  means  did  Admiral  Howard  use  to  force  the 
Spanish  ships  to  leave  Calais  where  they  had  anchored? 

8.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  fleet  after  the 
battle? 

9.  What  did  the  Spanish  captains  decide  to  do  when  they 
held  a  council  of  war? 

10.  What  happened  to  the  Armada  on  the  voyage  home? 

11.  How  many  Spanish  ships  finally  returned  to  Corunna, 
Spain  ? 

12.  To  whom  did  the  English  give  credit  for  their  de¬ 
liverance  from  this  powerful  Armada? 

13.  What  effect  do  you  think  that  this  great  victory  had 
upon  the  settlement  of  North  America? 

PERFECT  EQUALITY 

Father — “Why  is  it  that  you  are  always  at  the 
bottom  of  the  class  ?” 

Johnny — “It  doesn’t  make  any  difference,  daddy; 
they  teach  the  same  things  at  both  ends.” 

— Western  Christian  Advocate. 
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DOWN  THE  OHIO 

This  selection  is  from  The  Conquest,  a  book  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.  The  time  of 
the  incidents  here  related  is  just  after  the  close  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  the  westward 
movement  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Recall 
conditions  as  they  were  in  the  states  at  this  time.  It  will 
be  helpful  to  read  again  the  part  of  your  history  relating 
to  this  period. 

As  you  read,  note  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  feeling  of 
restlessness,  an  almost  feverish  desire  to  move  to  the  west, 
and  that  even  the  author  seems  impatient  to  hurry  over 
these  events  and  get  on  to  the  greater  adventures  of  the 
great  western  exploration.  Note  the  suggestiveness  of  some 
of  the  touches  of  the  author  upon  the  lives  of  several  of 
the  characters. 

The  continental  armies  had  been  dispersed,  but  now 
from  their  old  war-ravaged  homes  of  the  Atlantic 
shore  they  looked  to  the  new  lands  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Congress  would  pay  them  in  these  lands, 
and  so  the  scarred  veterans  of  a  hundred  battles 
launched  on  the  emigrant  trail. 

In  the  Clark  home  there  was  busy  preparation.  Out 
of  attic  and  cellar  old  cedar  chests  were  brought  and 
packed  with  the  precious  linen,  fruit  of  many  a  day 
at  the  loom.  Silver  and  pewter  and  mahogany  bu¬ 
reaus,  high-post  bedsteads  and  carved  mirrors,  were 
carefully  piled  in  the  wagons  as  John  Clark,  cavalier, 
turned  his  face  from  tidewater  Virginia. 

Neighbors  called  in  to  bid  them  farewell.  Mrs. 
Clark  made  a  last  prayer  at  the  grave  of  her  son,  the 
victim  of  the  prison  ship. 

“William,  have  you  brought  the  mulberry  cut¬ 
tings  ?”  called  the  motherly  Lucy. 
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“William,  have  you  the  catalpa  seeds  ?”  cried  Fanny. 

Leaving  the  old  home  with  Jonathan,  to  be  sold,  the 
train  started  out, — horses,  cattle,  slaves,  York  riding 
proudly  at  the  side  of  his  young  master  William,  old 
York  and  Rose,  Nancy,  Jane,  Julia,  Cupid  and  Harry 
and  their  children,  a  patriarchal  caravan  like  that  of 
Abraham  facing  an  earlier  west  two  thousand  years 
before. 

Before  and  behind  were  other  caravans.  All  Vir¬ 
ginia  seemed  on  the  move,  some  by  Rockfish  Gap  and 
Staunton,  up  the  great  valley  of  Virginia  to  the  Wil¬ 
derness  Road,  on  packhorses;  others  in  wagons,  like 
the  Clarks,  following  the  Braddock  route  down  to 
Redstone-Old-Fort  on  the  Monongahela,  where  boats 
must  be  built. 

And  here  at  Redstone  was  George  Rogers  Clark, 
come  up  to  meet  them  from  the  Falls.  In  short  order, 
under  his  direction,  boatbuilders  were  busy.  York 
and  old  York  took  a  hand,  and  William,  in  a  first  ex¬ 
perience  that  was  yet  to  find  play  in  the  far  Idaho. 

George  Rogers  Clark  was  a  silent  man.  He  spoke 
no  word  of  his  recent  trip  to  Philadelphia,  in  which 
Dr.  Franklin  had  grasped  his  hand  and  said,  “Young 
man,  you  have  given  an  empire  to  the  Republic.” 

“General  Washington  has  just  returned  from  a 
horseback  journey  down  into  this  country,”  added 
Major  Croghan.  “He  has  lands  on  the  Ohio.” 

“And  have  you  no  word  of  yourself  or  of  Ken¬ 
tucky?” 

General  Clark  handed  his  father  a  notification  from 
the  Assembly  of  Virginia.  He  read  it  aloud. 

“The  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  distressed  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  State  with  respect  to  its  finances,  call 
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on  us  to  adopt  the  most  prudent  economy.  You  will, 
therefore,  consider  yourself  out  of  command. 

“And  you  are  no  longer  in  the  army  ?" 

“No,  nor  even  on  a  footing  with  the  Continentals. 
I  was  simply  a  soldier  of  the  Virginia  militia,  and, 
as  such,  have  no  claim  even  for  the  half  pay  allotted 
to  all  Continental  officers.  But  I  am  not  disheart¬ 
ened/'  continued  George  Rogers.  “When  the  In¬ 
dians  are  quiet,  my  men  hope  to  build  a  city  on  the 
land  granted  us  opposite  the  Falls.  And  here  is  some¬ 
thing  from  Jefferson,  written  before  he  left  for 
Europe." 

William  stood  attentive  while  the  letter  was  read. 

“Annapolis,  December  4,  1783. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  find  they  have  subscribed  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
in  England  for  exploring  the  country  from  the  Mississippi 
to  California.  They  pretend  it  is  only  to  promote  knowl¬ 
edge.  I  am  afraid  they  have  thought  of  colonizing  into  that 
quarter.  Some  of  us  have  been  talking  here  in  a  feeble 
way  of  making  an  attempt  to  search  that  country,  but  I 
doubt  whether  we  have  enough  of  that  kind  of  spirit  to 
raise  the  money.  How  would  you  like  to  lead  such  a  party? 
Though  I  am  afraid  our  prospect  is  not  worth  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON.” 

“Does  he  want  you  to  lead  an  exploring  party  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean?"  inquired  William  with  intense  in¬ 
terest. 

“That  is  the  substance  of  it.  And  I  should  want 
you  to  accompany  me." 

Little  did  either  then  dream  that  William  Clark 
would  lead  that  party,  with  another. 
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The  boats  were  ready.  Surmounted  by  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  of  the  “old  thirteen”  they  started  on  their 
journey.  Suddenly  the  Monongahela  closed  with  ice 
and  locked  them  at  Pittsburgh,  where  flurries  of  snow 
set  the  sleighbells  ringing. 

Through  deep  drifts  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Pitt, 
files  of  Philadelphia  traders  were  buying  up  skins 
and  tallow,  to  carry  back  over  the  mountains  in  their 
packsaddles  that  had  come  over  loaded  with  salt  and 
gunpowder.  Squaws  were  exchanging  peltries  for 
the  white  man's  tea  and  sugar.  A  great  concourse  of 
emigrants  was  blocked  for  the  winter.  Every  cabin 
was  crowded. 

“I  must  be  gone  to  make  peace  with  those  Indians 
who  have  been  acting  with  the  British,  and  take  steps 
toward  securing  titles  beyond  the  Ohio.” 

Accompanied  by  two  other  commissioners,  Gen¬ 
eral  Clark  set  out  for  Fort  McIntosh.  It  was  Janu¬ 
ary  before  the  Indians  gathered  with  Pierre  Drouil- 
lard,  interpreter  now  for  the  United  States. 

“By  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England  this  land  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Thirteen  Fires,”  was  the  basis  of  argu¬ 
ment.  “You  have  been  allies  of  England,  and  now 
by  the  law  of  nations  the  land  is  ours.” 

“No!  No!”  fiercely  cried  Buckongahelas. 

“But  we  will  divide  with  you.  You  are  to  release 
our  white  captives,  and  give  up  part  of  your  Ohio 
lands.  The  rest  you  can  keep.  Detroit  and  Michili- 
macinac  belong  to  the  Thirteen  Fires.”  Then  boun¬ 
daries  were  drawn. 

“No!  No!”  cried  Buckongahelas.  Clark  heeded 
not.  After  deliberation  all  the  chiefs  signed, — 
Wyandot,  Ottawa,  Chippewa, — all  but  Buckongahe- 
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las.  “I  am  a  friend  of  Great  Britain !”  roared  the 
Delaware  King.  Then  to  the  surprise  of  all,  sud¬ 
denly  striding  past  the  other  commissioners,  the 
swarthy  chief  took  the  hand  of  General  Clark.  I 
thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  having  this  day  brought 
together  two  such  warriors  as  Buckongahelas  and  the 
Long  Knife.”  Clark  smiled  and  returned  the  com¬ 
pliment. 

“Will  the  gorge  break?”  every  frontiersman  was 
asking  when  George  returned  to  Pittsburgh. 

Suddenly  the  melting  snows  of  the  Alleghanies 
burst;  the  ice  loosened,  tearing  and  cutting  the 
branches  of  trees  overhanging  the  river;  and  slowly, 
with  the  ice,  moved  the  great  fleet  of  flatboats. 

Ever  narrower  and  deeper  and  swifter,  the  Ohio 
leaped  with  tremendous  rush  down  its  confined  chan¬ 
nel.  The  trees  on  the  uninhabited  shores,  never  yet 
cut  away,  held  the  embankment  firm,  and  racing  down 
on  the  perilous  flood  came  the  Clarks  to  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio,  in  March  of  1785. 

Fascinated  by  the  rush  of  waves,  fourteen-year-old 
William  poled  like  a  man.  Could  he  dream  what  de¬ 
struction  lay  in  their  course?  “L’annee  des  grandes 
eaux,”  1785,  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  west  as 
the  year  of  the  great  waters. 

Guided  by  skilful  hands,  many  a  trader’s  boat  that 
year  took  the  chute  of  the  Falls  like  an  arrow;  over 
the  ledges  that  dammed  the  water  back,  down,  down 
they  slid,  out  of  sight  into  that  unknown  West,  where 
William  knew  not  that  his  brother  had  paved  the  way 
to  Louisiana. 

“Have  you  found  us  a  tract?”  inquired  the  anxious 
mother. 
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“Land,  mother  ?  I  own  a  dukedom,  my  soldiers 
and  I,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  on  the 
Indian  side  of  the  river.  We  have  incorporated  a 
town  there,  Clarksville  they  call  it.  It  will  be  a  great 
city,  but  Louisville  will  be  safer  at  present.,, 

That  spring  they  lived  at  Fort  Nelson,  with  watch¬ 
men  on  the  ramparts. 

“But  we  saw  no  Indians  in  coming  down !” 

“True  enough,  the  flood  was  a  surprise  so  early  in 
the  year.  Wait  a  little,  and  you  will  hear  more  of 
this  terrifying  river-route,  where  in  low  water  it 
takes  seven  weeks  to  run  from  Redstone  to  the  Bear 
Grass.  Then  the  murderous  clutches  of  the  Indians 
have  free  play  among  the  helpless  emigrants.  Let 
us  be  thankful  for  what  you  have  escaped.” 

Almost  as  they  were  speaking  a  band  of  Indians 
glided  out  of  the  woods  not  far  away,  snatched  a  boy 
from  a  fence,  and  shot  his  father  in  the  field. 

“Don't  kill  me  just  take  me  prisoner,”  said  little 
Tommy,  looking  up  into  the  warrior's  face. 

At  that  instant  an  elder  brother's  rifle  felled  the 
Indian,  and  the  boy  was  saved  to  become  the  father 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

— Eva  Emery  Dye,  from  The  Conquest. 

By  permission  and  courtesy  of  Double  day,  Faze  & 
Company . 


Questions  and  Suggestions 

1.  Do  you  feel  that,  from  this  selection  alone,  one  would 
know  something  definite  of  the  character  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson?  William  Clark?  George  Rogers  Clark?  Buck- 
ongahelas? 

2.  Do  you  like  the  author’s  statement  of  the  way  in  which 
Thomas  Lincoln’s  life  was  saved? 
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3  As  you  read  the  last  few  lines  of  the  selection  did  you 
feel  that  they  had  dramatic  quality?  Have  you  been  led 
to  think  of  some  of  the  other  interesting  facts  about  the 
family  and  life  of  Lincoln  by  reading  this  selection?  If  so, 
mention  some  of  these  facts. 

4.  Locate  the  scenes  of  this  selection  as  well  as  you  can 
upon  a  map,  and  try  to  imagine  the  conditions  as  they  were 
at  that  time.  Think  of  this  region  as  it  is  now  and  recall 
as  many  of  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  it  since 
this  early  period  as  you  can. 

5.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  read  the  book  about  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  from  which  this  selection  is 
taken.  It  is  full  of  interesting  characters,  daring  adventures, 
and  dramatic  situations.  McLaughlin  and  Old  Oregon 
is  another  interesting  book  by  the  same  author.  What 
other  books  are  there  in  your  school  library  or  the  nearest 
public  library  on  the  settlement  of  the  West  and  Northwest . 

BOTH  FORGETFUL 

A  certain  young  man  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
a  prominent  business  firm,  ordering  a  razor: 

Dear  Sirs — Please  find  enclosed  50c  for  one  of  your 
razors  as  advertised  and  oblige, 

John  Jones. 

P.  S. — I  forgot  to  enclose  the  50c,  but  no  doubt  a 
firm  of  your  high  standing  will  send  the  razor  anyway. 

The  firm  addressed  received  the  letter  and  replied 
as  follows: 

Dear  Sir — Your  most  valued  order  received  the 
other  day  and  will  say  in  reply  that  we  are  sending 
the  razor  as  per  request,  and  hope  that  it  will  prove 
satisfactory. 

P.  S. — We  forgot  to  enclose  the  razor,  but  no  doubt 
a  man  with  your  cheek  will  have  no  need  of  it.” 

— The  Associated  Grower. 
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THE  STORY  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC 

During  the  time  of  the  great  World’s  War  many  inspir¬ 
ing  posters  were  made  to  make  our  people  more  willing  to 
sacrifice  to  win  the  war.  Among  the  best  of  these  posters 
was  one  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  French  peasant  girl  who  has 
always  been  an  inspiration  to  her  country. 

As  you  read  this  story  jot  down  a  word  or  an  expression 
in  each  paragraph  that  will  enable  you  to  recall  the  thought 
of  the  paragraph.  Re-read  the  story  if  necessary  to  get  the 
facts  clearly  in  mind.  When  you  have  finished  reading  the 
story,  you  are  to  tell  it  to  the  class  or  write  it  as  the  teacher 
directs.  You  may  keep  your  brief  notes  for  reference  while 
you  are  telling  or  writing  the  story. 

In  a  remote  village  among  some  wild  hills  in  the 
province  of  Lorraine,  there  lived  a  countryman  whose 
name  was  Jacques  d’Arc.  He  had  a  daughter,  Joan 
of  Arc,  who  was  at  this  time  in  her  twentieth  year. 
She  had  been  a  solitary  girl  from  her  childhood :  she 
had  often  tended  sheep  and  cattle  for  whole  days 
where  no  human  figure  was  seen  or  human  voice 
heard;  and  she  often  kneeled,  for  hours  together,  in 
the  gloomy  empty  little  village  chapel,  looking  up  at 
the  altar  and  at  the  dim  lamp  burning  before  it,  until 
she  fancied  that  she  saw  shadowy  figures  standing 
there,  and  even  that  she  heard  them  speak  to  her. 
The  people  in  that  part  of  France  were  very  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  and  they  had  many  ghostly  tales 
to  tell  about  what  they  had  dreamed,  and  what  they 
saw  among  the  lonely  hills  when  the  clouds  and  the 
mists  were  resting  on  them.  So  they  easily  believed 
that  Joan  saw  strange  sights,  and  they  whispered 
among  themselves  that  angels  and  spirits  talked  to 
her. 

At  last,  Joan  told  her  father  that  she  had  one  day 
been  surprised  by  a  great  unearthly  light,  and  had 
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afterward  heard  a  solemn  voice,  which  said  it  was 
Saint  Michael's  voice,  telling  her  that  she  was  to  go 
and  help  the  Dauphin.  Soon  after  this  (she  said). 
Saint  Catherine  and  Saint  Margaret  had  appeared  to 
her  with  sparkling  crowns  upon  their  heads,  and  had 
encouraged  her  to  be  virtuous  and  resolute.  These 
visions  had  returned  sometimes;  but  the  Voices  very 
often;  and  the  Voices  always  said,  “Joan,  thou  art 
appointed  by  Heaven  to  go  and  help  the  Dauphin!" 
She  almost  always  heard  them  while  the  chapel  bells 
were  ringing. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  that  Joan  believed  she  saw 
and  heard  these  things.  It  is  very  well  known  that 
such  delusions  are  a  disease  which  is  not  by  any  means 
uncommon.  It  is  probable  enough  that  there  were 
figures  of  Saint  Michael,  and  Saint  Catherine,  and 
Saint  Margaret,  in  the  little  chapel  (where  they  would 
be  very  likely  to  have  shining  crowns  upon  their 
heads),  and  that  they  first  gave  Joan  the  idea  of  those 
three  personages.  She  had  long  been  a  moping,  fan¬ 
ciful  girl,  and,  though  she  was  a  very  good  girl,  I 
dare  say  she  was  a  little  vain  and  wishful  for  notoriety. 

Her  father,  something  wiser  than  his  neighbors, 
said,  “I  tell  thee,  Joan,  it  is  thy  fancy.  Thou  hadst 
better  have  a  kind  husband  to  take  care  of  thee,  girl, 
and  work  to  employ  thy  mind!"  But  Joan  told  him 
in  reply  that  she  had  taken  a  vow  never  to  have  a  hus¬ 
band,  and  that  she  must  go  as  Heaven  directed  her, 
to  help  the  Dauphin. 

It  happened,  unfortunately  for  her  father's  per¬ 
suasions,  and  most  unfortunately  for  the  poor  girl, 
too,  that  a  party  of  the  Dauphin's  enemies  found  their 
way  into  the  village  while  Joan's  disorder  was  at  this 
point,  and  burned  the  chapel,  and  drove  out  the  in- 
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habitants.  The  cruelties  she  saw  committed  touched 
Joan's  heart  and  made  her  worse.  She  said  that  the 
Voices  and  the  figures  were  now  continually  with  her ; 
that  they  told  her  that  she  was  the  girl  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  old  prophecy,  was  to  deliver  France;  and  she 
must  go  and  help  the  Dauphin,  and  must  remain  with 
him  until  he  should  be  crowned  at  Rheims :  and  that 
she  must  travel  a  long  way  to  a  certain  lord  named 
Baudricourt,  who  could  and  would,  bring  her  into  the 
Dauphin's  presence. 

As  her  father  still  said,  “I  tell  thee,  Joan,  it  is  thy 
fancy,"  she  set  off  to  find  out  this  lord,  accompanied 
by  an  uncle,  a  poor  village  wheelwright  and  cart- 
maker,  who  believed  in  the  reality  of  her  visions. 
They  traveled  a  long  way  and  went  on  and  on,  over 
a  rough  country,  full  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  men, 
and  of  all  kinds  of  robbers  and  marauders,  until  they 
came  to  where  this  lord  was. 

When  his  servants  told  him  that  there  was  a  poor 
peasant  girl  named  Joan  of  Arc,  accompanied  by  no¬ 
body  but  an  old  village  wheelwright  and  cart-maker, 
who  wished  to  see  him  because  she  was  commanded  to 
help  the  Dauphin  and  save  France,  Baudricourt  burst 
out  a-laughing,  and  bade  them  send  the  girl  away. 
But,  he  soon  heard  so  much  about  her  lingering  in  the 
town,  and  praying  in  the  churches,  and  seeing  visions, 
and  doing  harm  to  no  one,  that  he  sent  for  her  and 
questioned  her.  As  she  said  the  same  things  after 
she  had  been  well  sprinkled  with  holy  water  as  she 
had  said  before  the  sprinkling,  Baudricourt  began  to 
think  there  might  be  something  in  it.  At  all  events, 
he  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  her  on  to  the  town 
of  Chinon,  where  the  Dauphin  was.  So,  he  bought 
her  a  horse,  and  a  sword,  and  gave  her  two  squires  to 
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conduct  her.  As  the  Voices  told  Joan  that  she  was 
to  wear  a  man's  dress,  now,  she  put  one  on,  and  girded 
her  sword  to  her  side,  and  bound  spurs  to  her  heels, 
and  mounted  her  horse  and  rode  away  with  her  two 
squires.  As  to  her  uncle  the  wheelwright,  he  stood 
staring  at  his  neice  in  wonder  until  she  was  out  of 
sight — as  well  he  might — and  then  went  home  again. 
The  best  place,  too. 

Joan  and  her  two  squires  rode  on  and  on,  until  they 
came  to  Chinon,  where  she  was,  after  some  doubt,  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Dauphin's  presence.  Picking  him  out 
immediately  from  all  his  court,  she  told  him  that  she 
came  commanded  by  Heaven  to  subdue  his  enemies 
and  conduct  him  to  his  coronation  at  Rheims.  She 
also  told  him  (or  he  pretended  so  afterward,  to  make 
the  greater  impression  upon  his  soldiers)  a  number  of 
his  secrets  known  only  to  himself,  and,  furthermore, 
she  said  there  was  an  old  sword  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Saint  Catherine  at  Fierbois,  marked  with  five  old 
crosses  on  the  blade,  which  Saint  Catherine  had 
ordered  her  to  wear. 

Now,  nobody  knew  any  thing  about  this  old,  old 
sword,  but  when  the  cathedral  came  to  be  examined — 
which  was  done  immediately — there,  sure  enough,  the 
sword  was  found!  The  Dauphin  then  required  a 
number  of  grave  priests  and  bishops  to  give  him  their 
opinion  whether  the  girl  derived  her  power  from  good 
spirits  or  from  evil  spirits,  which  they  had  prodigi¬ 
ously  long  debates  about,  in  the  course  of  which  sev¬ 
eral  learned  men  fell  fast  asleep  and  snored  loudly. 
At  last,  when  one  gruff  old  gentleman  had  said  to 
Joan,  “What  language  do  your  Voices  speak?"  and 
when  Joan  had  replied  to  the  gruff  old  gentleman,  “A 
pleasanter  language  than  yours,"  they  agreed  that 
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it  was  all  correct,  and  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  inspired 
from  Heaven.  This  wonderful  circumstance  put  new 
heart  into  the  Dauphin’s  soldiers  when  they  heard  of 
it,  and  dispirited  the  English  army,  who  took  Joan  for 
a  witch. 

So  Joan  mounted  horse  again,  and  again  rode  on 
and  on,  until  she  came  to  Orleans.  But  she  rode  now, 
as  never  peasant  girl  had  ridden  yet.  She  rode  upon 
a  white  war-horse,  in  a  suit  of  glittering  armor ;  with 
the  old,  old  sword  from  the  cathedral,  newly  burnished 
in  her  belt;  with  a  white  flag  carried  before  her  upon 
which  were  a  picture  of  God,  and  the  words  Jesus 
Maria.  In  this  splendid  state,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
body  of  troops  escorting  provisions  of  all  kinds  for 
the  starving  inhabitants  of  Orleans,  she  appeared  be¬ 
fore  that  beleaguered  city. 

When  the  people  on  the  walls  beheld  her,  they  cried 
out,  “The  Maid  is  come!  The  Maid  of  Prophecy  is 
come  to  deliver  us !”  And  this,  and  the  sight  of  the 
Maid  fighting  at  the  head  of  their  men,  made  the 
French  so  bold,  and  made  the  English  so  fearful,  that 
the  English  line  of  forts  was  soon  broken,  the  troops 
and  provisions  were  got  into  the  town,  and  Orleans 
was  saved. 

Joan,  henceforth  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  re¬ 
mained  within  the  walls  for  a  few  days,  and  caused 
letters  to  be  thrown  over,  ordering  Lord  Suffolk  and 
his  Englishmen  to  depart  from  before  the  town  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  As  the  English  gen¬ 
eral  very  positively  declined  to  believe  that  Joan  knew 
anything  about  the  will  of  Heaven  (which  did  not 
mend  the  matter  with  his  soldiers,  for  they  stupidly 
said  if  she  were  not  inspired  she  was  a  witch,  and  it 
was  of  no  use  to  fight  against  a  witch),  she  mounted 
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her  white  war-horse  again,  and  ordered  her  white  ban¬ 
ner  to  advance. 

The  besiegers  held  the  bridge,  and  some  strong 
towers  upon  the  bridge ;  and  here  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
attacked  them.  The  fight  was  fourteen  hours  long. 
She  planted  a  scaling  ladder  with  her  own  hands,  and 
mounted  a  tower  wall,  but  was  struck  by  an  English 
arrow  in  the  neck,  and  fell  into  the  trench.  She  was 
carried  away  and  the  arrow  was  taken  out,  during 
which  operation  she  screamed  and  cried  with  pain,  as 
any  other  girl  might  have  done;  but  presently  she 
said  that  the  Voices  were  speaking  to  her  and  soothing 
her  to  rest.  After  a  while  she  got  up,  and  was  again 
foremost  in  the  fight.  When  the  English  who  had 
seen  her  fall  and  supposed  her  dead,  saw  this,  they 
were  troubled  with  the  strangest  fears,  and  some  of 
them  cried  out  that  they  beheld  Saint  Michael  on  a 
white  horse  (probably  Joan  herself)  fighting  for  the 
French.  They  lost  the  bridge  and  lost  the  towers, 
and  next  day  set  their  chain  of  forts  on  fire  and  left 
the  place. 

But  as  Lord  Suffolk  himself  retired  no  further  than 
the  town  of  Jargeau  which  was  only  a  few  miles  off, 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  besieged  him  there,  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner  As  the  white  banner  scaled  the  wall, 
she  was  struck  upon  the  head  with  a  stone,  and  was. 
again  tumbled  down  into  the  ditch ;  but  she  only  cried 
all  the  more,  as  she  lay  there,  “On,  on  my  Countrymen ! 
And  fear  nothing,  for  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them 
into  our  hands !”  After  this  new  success  of  the 
Maid’s,  several  other  fortresses  and  places  which  had 
previously  held  out  against  the  Dauphin  were  de¬ 
livered  up  without  a  battle ;  and  at  Patay  she  defeated 
the  remainder  of  the  English  army,  and  set  up  her 
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victorious  white  banner  on  a  field  where  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  Englishmen  lay  dead. 

She  now  urged  the  Dauphin  (who  always  kept  out 
of  the  way  when  there  was  any  fighting)  to  proceed  to 
Rheims,  as  the  first  part  of  her  mission  was  accom¬ 
plished;  and  to  complete  the  whole  by  being  crowned 
there.  The  Dauphin  was  in  no  particular  hurry  to 
do  this,  as  Rheims  was  a  long  way  off  and  the  English 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  were  still  strong  in  the 
country  through  which  the  road  lay.  However,  they 
set  forth,  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  again  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  rode  on  and  on,  upon  her  white  war-horse, 
and  in  her  shining  armor.  Whenever  they  came  to  a 
town  which  yielded  readily,  the  soldiers  believed  in 
her;  but  whenever  they  came  to  a  town  which  gave 
them  any  trouble,  they  began  to  murmur  that  she  was 
an  imposter.  The  latter  was  particularly  the  case  at 
Troyes,  which  finally  yielded,  through  the  persuasion 
of  one  Richard,  a  friar  of  the  place.  Friar  Richard 
was  in  the  old  doubt  about  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  until 
he  had  sprinkled  her  well  with  holy  water,  and  had 
also  well  sprinkled  the  threshold  of  the  gate  by  which 
she  came  into  the  city.  Finding  that  it  made  no 
change  in  her  or  the  gate,  he  said,  as  the  other  grave 
old  gentleman  had  said,  that  it  was  all  right,  and  be¬ 
came  her  great  ally. 

So,  at  last,  and  by  dint  of  riding  on  and  on,  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,  and  the  Dauphin,  and  the  ten  thousand 
sometimes  believing  and  sometimes  unbelieving  men, 
came  to  Rheims,  the  Dauphin  actually  was  crowned 
Charles  the  Seventh  in  a  great  assembly  of  the  people. 
Then,  the  Maid,  who  with  her  white  banner  stood  be¬ 
side  the  King  in  that  hour  of  his  triumph,  kneeled 
down  upon  the  pavement  at  his  feet,  and  said,  with 
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tears,  that  what  she  had  been  inspired  to  do,  was  done, 
and  that  the  only  recompense  she  asked  for,  was,  that 
she  should  now  have  leave  to  go  back  to  her  distant 
home,  and  her  sturdily  incredulous  father,  and  her 
first  simple  escort  the  village  wheelwright  and  cart- 
maker.  But  the  King  said  “No !”  and  made  her  and 
her  family  as  noble  as  a  King  could,  and  settled  upon 
her  the  income  of  a  count. 

Ah !  happy  had  it  been  for  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  if 
she  had  resumed  her  rustic  dress  that  day,  and  had 
gone  home  to  the  little  chapel  and  the  wild  hills,  and 
had  forgotten  all  these  things,  and  had  been  a  good 
man’s  wife,  and  had  heard  no  stranger  voices  than  the 
voices  of  little  children ! 

It  was  not  to  be,  and  she  continued  helping  the  King 
(she  did  a  world  for  him,  in  alliance  with  Friar  Rich¬ 
ard),  and  trying  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  coarse 
soldiers,  and  leading  a  religious,  an  unselfish,  and  a 
modest  life,  herself,  beyond  any  doubt.  Still,  many 
times  she  prayed  the  King  to  let  her  go  home;  and 
once  she  even  took  off  her  bright  armor  and  hung  it 
up  in  a  church,  meaning  never  to  wear  it  more.  But 
the  King  always  won  her  back  again — while  she  was 
of  any  use  to  him — and  so  she  went  on  and  on  and  on, 
to  her  doom. 

When  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  a  very  able 
man,  began  to  be  active  for  England,  and,  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  war  back  into  France  and  by  holding  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  to  his  faith,  to  distress  and  disturb 
Charles  very  much,  Charles  sometimes  asked  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  what  the  Voices  said  about  it?  But  the 
Voices  had  become  (very  like  ordinary  voices  in  per¬ 
plexed  times)  contradictory  and  confused,  so  that  now 
they  said  one  thing,  and  now  said  another,  and  the 
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Maid  lost  credit  every  day.  Charles  marched  on 
Paris  which  was  opposed  to  him,  and  attacked  the  sub¬ 
urb  of  Saint  Honore.  In  this  fight,  being  again  struck 
down  into  the  ditch,  she  was  abandoned  by  the  whole 
army.  She  lay  unaided  among  a  heap  of  dead,  and 
crawled  out  how  she  could.  Then  some  of  her  be¬ 
lievers  went  over  to  an  opposition  Maid,  Catherine  of 
La  Rochelle,  who  said  she  was  inspired  to  tell  where 
there  were  treasures  of  buried  money — though  she 
never  did — and  then  Joan  accidently  broke  the  old,  old 
sword,  and  others  said  that  her  power  was  broken 
with  it.  Finally,  at  the  siege  of  Compiegne,  held  by 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  where  she  did  valiant  service, 
she  was  basely  left  alone  in  a  retreat,  though  facing 
about  and  fighting  to  the  last ;  and  an  archer  pulled  her 
off  her  horse. 

O  the  uproar  that  was  made,  and  the  thanksgivings 
that  were  sung,  about  the  capture  of  this  one  poor 
country-girl !  O  the  way  in  which  she  was  demanded 
to  be  tried  for  sorcery  and  heresy,  and  any  thing  else 
you  like,  by  the  Inquisitor-General  of  France,  and  by 
this  great  man,  and  by  that  great  man,  until  it  is  weari¬ 
some  to  think  of!  She  was  bought  at  last  by  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais  for  ten  thousand  francs,  and  was 
shut  up  in  her  narrow  prison :  plain  Joan  of  Arc  again, 
and  Maid  of  Orleans  no  more. 

I  should  never  have  done  if  I  were  to  tell  you  how 
they  had  Joan  out  to  examine  her,  and  cross-examine 
her,  and  reexamine  her,  and  worry  her  into  saying 
any  thing  and  every  thing ;  and  how  all  sorts  of  schol¬ 
ars  and  doctors  bestowed  their  utmost  tediousness 
upon  her.  Sixteen  times  she  was  brought  out  and 
shut  up  again,  and  worried,  and  entrapped,  and  argued 
with,  until  she  was  heart-sick  of  the  dreary  business. 
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On  the  last  occasion  of  this  kind  she  was  brought  into 
a  burial-place  at  Rouen,  dismally  decorated  with  a 
scaffold,  and  a  stake  and  faggots,  and  the  executioner, 
and  a  pulpit  with  a  friar  therein,  and  an  awful  ser¬ 
mon  ready.  It  is  very  affecting  to  know  that  even 
at  that  pass  the  poor  girl  honored  the  mean  vermin  of 
a  king,  who  had  so  used  her  for  his  purposes  and  so 
abandoned  her ;  and,  that  while  she  had  been  regard¬ 
less  of  reproaches  heaped  upon  herself,  she  spoke  out 
courageously  for  him. 

It  was  natural  in  one  so  young  to  hold  to  life.  To 
save  her  life,  she  signed  a  declaration  prepared  for  her 

signed  it  with  a  cross,  for  she  couldn't  write — that 
all  her  visions  and  Voices  had  come  from  the  Devil. 
Upon  her  recanting  the  past,  and  protesting  that  she 
would  never  wear  a  man's  dress  in  the  future,  she  was 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  “on  the  bread 
of  sorrow  and  the  water  of  affliction." 

But,  on  the  bread  of  sorrow  and  the  water  of  afflic¬ 
tion,  the  visions  and  the  Voices  soon  returned.  It 
was  quite  natural  that  they  should  do  so,  for  that  kind 
of  disease  is  much  aggravated  by  fasting,  loneliness, 
and  anxiety  of  mind.  It  was  not  only  got  out  of  Joan 
that  she  considered  herself  inspired  again,  but,  she 
was  taken  in  a  man's  dress,  which  had  been  left — to 
entrap  her — in  her  prison,  and  which  she  put  on,  in 
her  solitude;  perhaps,  in  remembrance  of  her  past 
glories,  perhaps,  because  the  imaginary  Voices  told 
her.  For  this  relapse  into  the  sorcery  and  heresy  and 
any  thing  else  you  like,  she  was  sentenced  to  be  burned 
to  death.  And  in  the  market-place  of  Rouen,  in  the 
hideous  dress  which  monks  had  invented  for  such  spec¬ 
tacles;  with  priests  and  bishops  sitting  in  a  gallery 
looking  on,  though  some  had  the  Christian  grace  to 
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go  away,  unable  to  endure  the  infamous  scene;  this 
shrieking  girl — last  seen  amidst  the  smoke  and  fire, 
holding  a  crucifix  between  her  hands ;  last  heard,  call¬ 
ing  upon  Christ — was  burned  to  ashes.  They  threw 
her  ashes  into  the  river  Seine;  but  they  will  rise 
against  her  murderers  on  the  last  day. 

From  the  moment  of  her  capture  neither  the  French 
King  nor  one  single  man  in  all  his  court  raised  a  finger 
to  save  her.  It  is  no  defense  of  them  that  they,  may 
have  never  really  believed  in  her,  or  that  they  may 
have  won  her  victories  by  their  skill  and  bravery.  The 
more  they  pretended  to  believe  in  her,  the  more  they 
had  caused  her  to  believe  in  herself ;  and  she  had  ever 
been  true  to  them,  ever  brave,  ever  nobly  devoted. 
But,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  they,  who  were  in  all  things 
false  to  themselves,  false  to  one  another,  false  to 
their  country,  false  to  Heaven,  false  to  Earth,  should 
be  monsters  of  ingratitude  and  treachery  to  a  helpless 
peasant  girl. 

—Charles  Dickens. 

From  Child's  History  of  England. 


GENTLE  HINT 

“Physical  culture,  father,  is  perfectly  lovely!”  ex¬ 
claimed  an  enthusiastic  young  miss  just  home  from 
college.  “Look!  To  develop  the  arms  I  grasp  this 
rod  in  both  hands  and  move  it  slowly  from  right  to 
left.” 

“Well,  well,”  replied  dad  admiringly,  “what  won’t 
science  discover  next?  Why,  if  that  rod  had  straw 
on  the  other  end,  you’d  be  sweeping.” 

— American  Legion  Weekly. 
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SPEED  TEST  IV 

You  are  to  begin  reading  at  a  signal  from  the  teacher  and 
place  a  check  mark  (V)  after  the  last  word  you  were  read¬ 
ing  when  time  is  called.  Then  finish  reading  the  selection. 

Next  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  write  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  following  the  selection.  Do  not  refer  to  the  selection 
to  find  an  answer  because  this  is  a  test  to  see  how  much  of 
the  thought  you  can  get  in  one  reading. 

When  you  have  finished  answering  the  questions,  count 
the  number  of  words  that  you  read  and  divide  by  2  to  get 
your  rate  in  words  per  minute.  Compare  this  rate  with 
your  rate  in  Test  III. 

To  the  teacher:  Allow  exactly  2  minutes  for  this  test. 

SPORTS  OF  THE  PIONEERS 

Many  of  the  sports  of  the  early  settlers  of  this 
country  were  imitative  of  the  exercises  and  stratagems 
of  hunting  and  war.  Boys  were  taught  the  use  of  the 
bow  and  arrow  at  an  early  age ;  but,  although  they 
acquired  considerable  adroitness,  so  as  to  kill  a  bird 
or  squirrel,  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  hands  of 
the  white  people,  the  bow  and  arrow  could  never  be 
depended  on  for  warfare  or  hunting.  One  important 
pastime  of  the  boys — that  of  imitating  the  noise  of 
every  bird  and  beast  in  the  woods — was  a  necessary 
part  of  their  education  on  account  of  its  use  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances.  Imitating  the  gobbling  and  other 
sounds  of  the  wild  turkey,  often  brought  those  ever 
watchful  tenants  of  the  forest  within  reach  of  the 
rifle.  The  bleating  of  the  fawn  brought  its  dam  to 
her  death  in  the  same  way.  The  hunter  often  col¬ 
lected  a  company  of  mopish  owls  to  the  trees  about  his 
camp,  and  amused  himself  with  their  hoarse  scream¬ 
ing.  His  howl  would  raise  and  obtain  responses  from 
a  pack  of  wolves,  so  as  to  inform  him  of  their  where- 
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abouts,  as  well  as  to  guard  him  against  their  depreda¬ 
tions. 

Throwing  the  tomahawk  was  another  boyish  sport 
in  which  many  acquired  considerable  skill.  The  tom¬ 
ahawk,  with  its  handle  of  a  certain  length,  will  make 
a  given  number  of  turns  within  a  certain  distance ;  say 
in  five  steps  it  will  strike  with  the  edge,  the  handle 
downwards; — at  the  distance  of  seven  and  a  half 
steps,  it  will  strike  with  the  edge,  the  handle  upwards, 
and  so  on.  A  little  experience  enabled  the  boy  to 
measure  the  distance  with  his  eye  when  walking 
through  the  woods,  and  to  strike  a  tree  with  his  tom¬ 
ahawk  in  any  way  he  chose. 

The  athletic  sports  of  running,  jumping,  and  wrest¬ 
ling,  were  the  pastimes  of  boys  in  common  with  men. 
Dramatic  narrations,  chiefly  concerning  Jack  and  the 
Giant,  furnished  our  young  people  with  another  source 
of  amusement  during  their  leisure  hours.  The  differ¬ 
ent  incidents  of  the  narration  were  easily  committed 
to  memory  and  have  been  handed  down  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation. 

Hunting  was  an  important  part  of  the  employment 
of  the  early  settlers.  For  some  years  the  woods  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  the  greater  amount  of  their  subsist¬ 
ence,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  families  to 
live  several  months  without  a  mouthful  of  bread.  It 
frequently  happened  that  there  was  no  breakfast  till 
it  was  obtained  from  the  woods.  Fur  constituted  the 
people’s  money;  they  had  nothing  else  to  give  in  ex¬ 
change  for  rifles,  salt  and  iron,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains.  The  fall  and  early  part  of  the  winter 
was  the  season  for  hunting  the  deer,  and  the  whole 
of  the  winter,  including  part  of  the  spring,  for  bears 
and  fur-skinned  animals.  It  was  a  customary  saying 
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that  fur  is  good  during  every  month  in  the  name  of 
which  the  letter  R  occurs. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  were  pretty  well  down,  and 
the  weather  became  rainy,  accompanied  with  light 
snows,  these  men,  after  acting  the  part  of  husband¬ 
men  as  far  as  the  state  of  warfare  permitted,  began 
to  feel  that  they  were  hunters,  and  became  uneasy  at 
home,  their  minds  being  wholly  occupied  with  the 
camp  and  chase.  Hunting  was  not  a  mere  ramble  in 
pursuit  of  game,  in  which  there  was  nothing  of  skill 
and  calculation;  on  the  contrary,  the  hunter  before 
he  set  out  in  the  morning,  was  informed  by  the  state 
of  the  weather  where  he  might  reasonably  expect  to 
find  his  game,  whether  on  the  bottom,  the  sides,  or 
tops  of  the  hills.  (In  stormy  weather  the  deer  always 
seek  the  most  sheltered  places,  and  the  leeward  side  of 
the  hills.  In  rainy  weather,  when  there  is  not  much 
wind,  they  keep  in  the  open  woods  on  the  high 
ground.)  In  every  situation  it  was  requisite  for  the 
hunter  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  wind,  so  as  to  get 
the  leeward  of  the  game.  As  it  was  necessary,  too, 
to  know  the  directions,  he  had  to  observe  the  trees  to 
ascertain  them.  The  bark  of  an  aged  tree  is  thicker 
and  much  rougher  on  the  north  than  the  south  side; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  moss.  From  morning 
till  night  the  hunter  was  on  the  alert  to  gain  the  wind 
of  his  game,  and  approach  them  without  being  dis¬ 
covered.  If  he  succeeded  in  killing  a  deer,  he  skinned 
it  and  hung  it  up  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wolves,  and 
immediately  resumed  the  chase  till  the  close  of  the 
evening,  when  he  bent  his  course  towards  his  camp; 
when  arrived  there  he  kindled  up  his  fire,  and  together 
with  his  fellow  hunter,  cooked  his  supper.  The  sup¬ 
per  finished,  the  adventures  of  the  day  furnished  tales 
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for  the  evening,  in  which  the  spike-buck,  the  two  and 
three  pronged  buck,  the  doe  and  barren  doe,  figured 
to  great  advantage. 

From  “Notes  by  Doddridge 

Questions 

1.  Why  was  it  important  for  pioneer  boys  to  learn  to 
imitate  the  sounds  of  birds  and  animals? 

2.  How  did  the  boys  learn  to  throw  the  tomahawk? 

3.  What  athletic  sports  did  the  pioneer  boys  have? 

4.  Why  was  hunting  the  most  important  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  early  settlers?  In  what  months  can  furs 
be  collected? 

5.  In  what  ways  did  the  hunter  need  to  know  weather 
conditions  in  order  to  be  successful  in  hunting. 


STUDY  OF  SIMPLE  OUTLINING 

Do  you  know  that  glass  is  made  from  sand  subjected  to 
intense  heat?  Perhaps  sometime  you  may  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  it  made.  If  so  do  not  miss  the  chance  for  you 
will  find  it  a  very  interesting  process. 

In  the  selection  which  follows  you  are  given  an  account 
of  the  preparation  of  panes  of  glass  and  of  the  making  of 
windows. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  recalling  clearly  what  you  have 
read  is  the  making  of  an  outline  or  skeleton  of  facts  upon 
which  you  may  fit  or  hang  the  facts  that  you  have  read. 
Therefore  a  simple  outline  of  the  contents  of  this  article 
follows  to  show  you  what  you  may  look  for  in  this  selec¬ 
tion.  Look  it  through  carefully  before  reading,  then  read 
as  rapidly  but  intelligently  as  you  can  and  return  to  the 
outline  to  guide  you  when  you  tell  or  write  the  facts  learned 
in  the  reading.  See  how  accurate  you  can  be  and  how  many 
facts  you  can  remember  clearly. 

An  outline  always  consists  roughly  of  the  three  main 
parts:  introduction,  or  statement  of  promise;  body,  or  the 
main  facts  of  the  piece  of  writing;  and  conclusion,  or  sum- 
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mary  of  contents.  You  will  be  asked  to  make  an  outline 
later  so  watch  for  suggestions  as  you  go  along. 

The  form  of  an  outline  looks  something  like  either  of  the 
examples  below,  each  indentation  to  the  right  indicating 
a  subdivision  of  thought.  Notice  that  the  letters  and  fig¬ 
ures  alternate  in  order,  and  are  followed  by  a  period  in  each 
case. 


Type  I. 
I. 

A. 

1. 


Type  II. 
A. 

I. 


2. 


II. 

A. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

a. 

b. 

B. 

1. 


a. 


2. 


II. 

a. 

b. 


1. 

2. 

1. 


The  same  selection  may  be  outlined  somewhat  differently 
by  different  persons.  The  following  outline  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  selection  entitled  “Glass  and  Window 
Glazing”  may  be  outlined. 

I.  Introduction. 

A.  Uses. 

II.  Window  glass. 

A.  Kinds. 

1.  Single  strength. 

2.  Double  strength. 

3.  Plate  glass. 

B.  Methods  of  manufacture. 

1.  Mouth  blowing. 

2.  Machine  blowing. 

3.  Pressing  and  flattening. 
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C.  Glazing. 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Steps  in  the  process. 

a.  Scoring. 

b.  Fastening. 

c.  Puttying. 

III.  Conclusion. 

A.  Reason  for  high  cost  of  glass. 

GLASS  AND  WINDOW  GLAZING 

By  Harry  E.  Wood 

Of  the  many  materials  used  in  constructive  work, 
glass  does  not  often  attract  much  attention,  neverthe¬ 
less,  its  place  in  the  world  is  very  important.  With¬ 
out  it  large  buildings  would  not  be  practicable,  for  it 
is  the  window  glass  that  permits  them  to  be  lighted 
by  day  and  the  glass  light  bulb,  shade,  or  chimney, 
which  makes  possible  their  illumination  at  night. 
Even  the  electric  current  could  not  be  brought  into  a 
building  if  it  were  not  for  the  glass  or  porcelain  insu¬ 
lators.  Science  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  use 
of  glass,  for  the  success  of  the  microscope,  telescope, 
and  camera  are  dependent  upon  their  glass  lenses. 
Many  eyes  have  been  saved  and  many  pains  removed 
through  the  use  of  spectacles.  Bottles,  dishes,  but¬ 
tons,  beads,  door  knobs,  sanitary  hospital  appliances, 
mirrors,  etc.  are  in  existence  because  of  the  discovery 
of  how  to  transform  certain  elements  into  glass. 
Just  when  this  discovery  was  made,  no  one  knows, 
but  pieces  of  glass  which  are  over  six  thousand  years 
old  have  been  found  in  Egypt. 

Of  the  entire  amount  of  glass  produced,  the  greater 
portion  is  window  glass.  It  varies  in  kind,  quality, 
and  use.  Very  thin  glass  (single  strength)  is  used 
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in  picture  frames;  heavier  glass  (double  strength)  is 
used  in  ordinary  windows,  hot  houses,  hot  beds,  and 
cheap  show  cases;  and  very  heavy  glass  (plate  glass) 
is  used  in  large  windows,  in  mirrors,  and  in  the  better 
grade  of  show  cases.  Semi-transparent  glass  for 
windows  is  produced  with  different  surfaces,  such  as 
frosted  or  ribbed,  and  for  sky  lights  and  elevator 
shafts  a  glass  reinforced  with  a  wire  webbing  is  made. 

While  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  making  of 
glass  are  always  about  the  same,  the  method  of  manu¬ 
facture  is  entirely  different.  Ordinary  glass  is  blown 
by  men  or  by  machines,  into  cylindrical  forms  and 
then  flattened  into  sheets,  while  plate  glass  is  not 
blown,  but  is  rolled  into  sheets  or  plates.  Glass  is 
made  by  fusing  under  intense  heat,  a  mixture  of  soda, 
lime  and  sand.  It  takes  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
hours  to  properly  melt  a  “batch.”  For  blown  glass, 
the  ingredients  are  melted  together  in  vats  in  huge 
furnaces.  When  the  molten  mass  is  ready,  if  it  is  to 
be  blown  by  men,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  dipped  out, 
through  a  door  in  the  furnace,  on  the  end  of  a  blow 
pipe.  The  workman,  to  protect  his  face  from  the 
blistering  heat  and  intense  light  from  the  open  door, 
carries  a  mask,  (A-Fig.  1,)  which  he  holds  in  place 
with  his  teeth.  The  blow  pipe  is  constantly  revolved 
to  keep  the  ball  of  molten  glass  from  falling  off.  This 
mass  weighs  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds  and  as  it 
begins  to  solidify  it  is  twisted  and  turned  over  an  iron 
mould  until  it  assumes  a  pear  shape,  B-Fig.  1.  It  is 
then  passed  on  to  the  glass  blower  who  stands  by  a 
deep  pit  with  the  blow  pipe  and  glass  ball  suspended 
into  the  pit.  Blowing  gently  at  first  he  swings  the 
pipe  back  and  forth  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  and 
at  the  same  time  gives  it  a  rotary  motion.  This 
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gradually  changes  the  shape  of  the  molten  mass  to  a 
long,  hollow  cylinder,  having  walls  of  even  thickness 
at  every  point.  If  the  cylinder  begins  to  lengthen  too 
much  the  blower  swings  the  pipe  and  glass  over  his 
head,  still  blowing  and  revolving  it. 

When  the  desired  length  of  cylinder  and  the  proper 
thickness  of  glass  is  obtained,  the  far  end  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  is  reheated  and  cut  off.  When  the  glass  has  be¬ 
come  firm  enough,  it  is  placed  on  a  wooden  rack  and 
the  blow  pipe  is  loosened  by  touching  it  with  a  cold 
iron.  This  same  end  of  the  cylinder  is  then  cracked 
off  true  by  passing  a  heated  wire  around  it  and  touch¬ 
ing  the  glass  with  a  moistened  finger.  The  cylinder 
is  then  opened  lengthwise  by  passing  a  red  hot  iron 
from  end  to  end  down  the  inside.  (Fig.  2.) 

This  open  cylinder  is  next  placed  in  an  oven  on  a 
flat  stone  slab.  The  heat  naturally  unrolls  the  glass 
and  it  is  pressed  out  flat  with  a  wooden  block  on  a 
long  rod  thrust  through  the  door  of  the  oven.  When 
the  glass  becomes  flat  it  passes  on  to  the  annealing 
oven  where  it  is  gradually  cooled.  If  cooled  too 
quickly  it  becomes  very  brittle.  From  the  annealing 
oven  it  is  inspected,  marked  and  cut  to  various  sizes. 
Seldom  is  a  cylinder  found  without  flaws,  so  the  cut¬ 
ter  cuts  around  the  flaws,  first  getting  out  the  larger 
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panes,  then  the  smaller  ones.  The  cutting  is  done 
either  with  an  instrument  having  a  diamond  point  or 
with  a  highly  carbonized  steel  roller. 

Machine  blown  glass  is  produced  by  the  same  proc¬ 
ess  except  that  the  machine  automatically  dips  the 
blow  pipe  into  the  molten  metal,  shapes  it  and  blows 
it.  One  man,  attending  a  glass  blowing  machine,  can 
produce  about  three  times  as  much  glass  as  a  mouth 
blower.  Machine  blown  cylinders  are  about  twenty- 
five  feet  long  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  while  mouth 
blown  cylinders  at  best  never  reach  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
The  surface  of  blown  glass  is  glossy  and  smooth. 

The  materials  out  of  which  plate  glass  is  made  are 
melted  together  in  large  clay  crucibles.  When  the 
materials  are  properly  melted  together,  huge  traveling 
cranes  pick  up  and  carry  the  crucible  to  the  plate  glass 
machine  where  the  contents  are  poured  out  on  a  large 
metal  table.  A  huge  metal  roller  is  then  passed  over 
it,  flattening  the  mass  into  a  plate  two  or  three  times 
as  thick  as  blown  glass.  The  surface  produced  in  this 
way  is  rough  and  only  semi-transparent.  This  plate 
of  glass  is  then  sent  through  the  annealing  oven,  after 
which  it  is  anchored  upon  a  large  revolving  table  with 
plaster  of  Paris  and  the  upper  surface  ground  off 
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smooth  and  true  with  sand  stone.  The  glass  is  then 
reversed  and  the  other  side  ground.  After  being 
ground  smooth  the  surface  is  polished  on  revolving 
tables  with  revolving  buffers  and  rouge.  It  is  then 
inspected  and  cut  to  standard  sizes  the  same  as  blown 
glass. 

Glass  is  usually  held  in  place  in  windows  in  a 
wooden  frame  called  a  sash,  but  with  the  diminishing 
use  of  wood  and  the  increasing  use  of  metal,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  in  a  few  years  nearly  all  window  sashes  will 
be  made  of  metal. 

Placing  the  window  glass  in  the  sash  is  called 
“glazing.”  If  glass  of  the  correct  size  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  it  may  be  cut  to  fit  by  placing  it  on  a  flat  surface 
and,  at  the  proper  place,  scoring  a  line  with  a  glass 
cutter,  (Fig.  3,)  along  a  straight  edge.  In  doing  this, 
one  should  be  careful  that  the  scored  line  reaches  com¬ 
pletely  from  edge  to  edge.  Enough  pressure  should 
be  applied  to  score  the  line  at  one  operation.  To  try 
to  score  the  same  line  the  second  time  is  apt  to  be  dis¬ 
astrous.  Once  the  glass  is  scored  it  is  held  in  the 
hands,  scored  side  up,  and  cracked  apart  as  in  Fig.  4. 
If  it  fails  to  respond  to  this  treatment  it  should  be 
lightly  tapped  with  the  handle  of  the  cutter  on  the 
under  side  of  the  glass  near  the  scored  line.  If  any 
small  part  fails  to  break  off  at  the  scored  line,  that  part 
is  broken  off  with  the  glass  cutter  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

To  glaze  a  window  the  sash  is,  if  possible,  removed 
and  placed  rabbeted  side  up,  all  old  putty  and  glass 
removed,  and  the  new  plane  fitted  in  and  fastened  with 
glazier  or  zinc  points.  These  points  are  flat  triangu¬ 
lar-shaped  pieces  of  metal  made  of  zinc  so  that  they 
will  not  rust  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  They 
come  in  sizes  o  to  3  inclusive  (o  being  the  larger), 
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J4- lb.  to  the  paper,  or  they  can  be  bought  in  bulk. 
They  are  laid  in  place  on  the  glass  and  driven  about 
half  way  into  the  sash  with  any  kind  of  flat  instru¬ 
ment  which  can  be  slid  along  the  glass.  A  cold  chisel 
is  a  good  tool  for  driving  in  these  points.  A  sufficient 
number  of  points  are  placed  around  the  sash  to  hold 
the  glass  firmly.  The  glazier  points  and  edges  of  the 
glass  are  then  puttied  over  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  the 
putty  knife  being  drawn  along  the  edge,  forcing  the 
putty  into  every  crack  and  crevice.  The  surface  left 
should  be  very  smooth. 

Putty  is  made  by  mixing  together  whiting  and 
boiled  linseed  oil,  to  the  consistency  of  dough.  The 
air  oxidizes  the  oil,  leaving  the  whiting  almost  as 
hard  as  stone.  Since  the  air  hardens  putty,  it  should 
be  kept  in  an  air-tight  container  until  needed  for  use. 
If  it  is  too  stiflP  to  work  well,  it  may  be  softened  by 
simply  kneading  it  with  the  fingers.  If  this  does  not 
soften  enough,  a  drop  or  two  of  boiled  linseed  oil  may 
be  added  and  worked  into  it. 

The  preparation  of  special  and  semi-transparent 
glass  is  a  delicate  process,  requiring  much  skill  and 
hard  labor  under  trying  conditions  of  intense  heat. 
This  accounts  for  the  high  price  of  plate  glass  win- 
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dows  and  mirrors,  of  frosted,  wired,  and  leaded  glass, 
of  colored  panes,  and  of  heavy  sky-lights. 


RUBBER 

In  the  preceding  account  of  Glass  and  Window  Glazing 
you  studied  the  rudiments  of  the  outline.  You  will  find 
that  you  can  outline  the  following  selection  on  Rubber  and 
that  this  outline  will  help  you  to  recall  the  facts  here  given. 
In  this  case  the  Introduction  consisting  of  the  first  four 
paragraphs  tells  about  the  discovery  of  what?  By  whom? 
It  also  tells  some  of  the  uses  of  rubber.  The  body  or  main 
part  of  the  essay  tells  about  the  rubber  itself,  the  sources, 
processes,  etc.  and  the  conclusion  which  in  this  case  is  the 
last  paragraph  deals  with  substitutes,  does  it  not? 

With  these  suggestions,  work  out  a  good  clear  outline. 
Your  teacher  will  have  several  put  upon  the  board  and  you 
may  then  note  and  decide  the  best  features  to  be  empha¬ 
sized  in  such  work. 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Charles  Goodyear 
made  a  discovery  which  made  possible  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the  world. 
He  happened  to  put  some  sulphur  into  a  vessel  which 
contained  some  melted  rubber.  Pure  rubber  is  not 
a  very  useful  article.  It  is  easily  affected  by  changes 
in  temperature,  becoming  sticky  when  it  is  hot  and 
hardening  and  cracking  easily  when  it  becomes  cold. 
Goodyear  found  that  his  mixture,  when  it  had  cooled, 
could  be  rolled  into  thin  sheets  which  were  not  so 
easily  affected  by  changes  in  temperature  and  which 
could  be  folded  without  cracking.  He  had  discov¬ 
ered  the  process  now  known  as  the  vulcanization  of 
rubber. 

Goodyear  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting 
any  one  to  make  use  of  his  wonderful  discovery.  He 
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finally  persuaded  a  firm  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
to  begin  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods.  This  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  expanded  and  the  uses  to  which  rub¬ 
ber  can  be  put  have  been  so  multiplied  that  the  value 
of  the  rubber  products  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  alone,  now  amounts  to  over  $300,000,000  a 
year. 

Think  of  having  to  ride  in  automobiles  without 
pneumatic  tires.  We  only  need  a  flat  tire  to  show  us 
how  bumpy  our  ride  would  be  without  the  rubber  tires 
with  their  cushions  of  compressed  air.  More  rubber 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tires  for  bicycles  and 
automobiles  than  in  all  the  other  rubber  products  com¬ 
bined. 

Though  not  requiring  so  much  rubber  in  their  man¬ 
ufacture  as  the  tire  industry,  the  other  rubber  products 
are  very  important  and  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to 
try  to  get  along  without  them.  Think  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  rubber  is  used.  If  we  make  a  mistake 
in  writing,  we  can  correct  it  by  using  a  rubber  eraser. 
If  we  go  out  on  a  rainy  day,  we  can  keep  dry  by  putting 
on  rubbers,  or  rubber  boots,  a  rubber  lined  coat  and 
even  a  rubber  hat  if  we  so  desire.  What  would  our 
fire  departments  do  without  their  coils  of  rubber  hose  ? 
It  would  almost  reduce  them  to  a  bucket  and  ladder 
brigade.  Among  the  other  rubber  articles  in  com¬ 
mon  use  are :  rubber  bands ;  hot  water  bottles ;  rubber 
sheeting;  elastic  bands  of  various  kinds;  belts;  rub¬ 
ber  tubing;  electrical  insulators;  toy  balls  and  bal¬ 
loons  ;  tennis  balls ;  heels  for  shoes ;  bathing  caps ;  mats 
for  stair  steps ;  pneumatic  dress  forms  and  gymnasium 
shoes. 

You  are  wondering,  perhaps,  where  we  get  the  raw 
rubber  to  make  all  these  various  rubber  products. 
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Raw  rubber  is  obtained  principally  from  the  sap  of 
the  Brazilian  hevea  tree.  In  the  Amazon  valley  in 
South  America  there  are  millions  of  these  trees  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  dense  tropical  forests.  On  account  of  the 
extremely  dense  vegetation  and  the  lack  of  wagon 
roads  or  railroads,  it  is  now  possible  to  utilize  only  the 
trees  near  the  great  river  and  its  tributaries  since  this 
offers  the  only  means  of  transportation. 

These  trees  are  tapped  by  cutting  a  gash  in  the  bark, 
care  being  used  not  to  injure  the  wood  of  the  tree.  A 
milky  liquid,  somewhat  resembling  the  milkweed  in 
our  country,  oozes  out  and  runs  into  cups  which  are 
attached  to  the  tree  by  means  of  clay.  Only  the  na¬ 
tives  of  this  region  can  stand  the  climate  in  this  region 
and  do  this  work.  The  milky  liquid,  called  the  latex, 
is  collected  by  a  native  who  has  a  regular  route  from 
which  to  obtain  his  daily  supply. 

After  he  has  collected  the  latex,  he  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  extract  the  rubber  from  it,  because  it  is  not  so 
good  after  it  stands  for  a  while.  The  rubber  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  smoking  the  latex  over  a  fire,  made  from  the 
nuts  of  a  palm  tree  which  grows  in  that  region.  These 
nuts  give  off  a  dense  smoke  and  burn  with  very  little 
flame.  The  native  places  a  funnel-shaped  cover  over 
the  fire  so  that  the  heat  and  smoke  will  come  out  of  a 
small  opening  at  the  top.  He  has  a  frame  constructed 
so  that  he  can  lay  a  pole  over  this  column  of  smoke 
He  then  pours  a  little  of  the  liquid  over  the  portion 
of  the  pole  that  is  in  the  smoke.  The  heat  of  the  fire 
drives  off  the  water  in  the  milky  latex  and  leaves  a 
thm  layer  of  rubber  around  the  pole.  More  liquid 
is  then  poured  over  the  rubber  already  on  the  pole  as 
it  is  turned  in  the  smoke.  This  then  coagulates  and 
m  turn  forms  another  layer  of  rubber.  This  process 
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is  continued  until  the  native  has  a  large  black  ball  of 
rubber  which  is  then  cut  or  shaken  from  the  pole. 
This  is  the  crude  rubber  and  it  is  now  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

These  large  black  balls  of  rubber  are  then  shipped 
down  the  river  to  Para  which  is  the  chief  rubber  sea¬ 
port  in  the  world. 

The  crude,  or  raw  rubber  at  first  came  entirely  from 
South  America.  In  order  to  maintain  entire  control 
of  the  production  of  this  valuable  commodity,  Brazil 
prohibited  the  carrying  of  any  seeds  of  the  hevea  tree 
from  the  country.  In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  these  seeds,  some  were 
taken  out  of  Brazil  and  it  was  found  that  rubber  trees 
could  be  raised  equally  well  in  other  tropical  countries. 
So  successful  has  been  the  cultivation  of  the  rubber 
trees  that  there  are  now  more  than  a  million  acres  of 
rubber  trees  grown  on  cultivated  plantations  in  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  East  Indies. 

The  supply  of  crude  rubber  from  the  Amazon  valley 
would  not  be  nearly  enough  to  supply  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  demands  of  this  industry.  Rubber  had  ah 
ready  increased  from  one  dollar  a  pound  to  three  dol¬ 
lars  a  pound  before  the  cultivated  plantations  had  be¬ 
come  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  the 
crude  rubber.  It  is  only  by  further  increasing  the 
cultivated  plantations  that  we  can  hope  to  meet  the 
demand  for  the  crude  rubber. 

There  are  other  tropical  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines 
from  which  rubber  can  be  obtained,  but  it  is  not  so 
good  in  quality  as  that  from  the  hevea  tree. 

Chemists  have  been  experimenting  for  many  years 
to  produce  an  artificial  rubber  with  the  same  qualities 
as  the  crude  natural  rubber.  They  have  been  able  to 
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do  this  but  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  artificial 
rubber  has  been  so  expensive  that  it  has  not  been 
profitable  to  compete  commercially  with  the  natural 
product.  Further  discoveries  may  enable  us  to  pro¬ 
duce  artificial  rubber  more  cheaply  and  then  we  shall 
not  need  to  worry  about  having  enough  rubber  to 
supply  our  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  it. 


CROSSING  THE  BAR 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho’  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 
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WHO  INVENTED  OUR  ARMY  MACHINE  GUNS? 

In  the  following  article  you  will  find  the  answer  to  this 
question  and  also  learn  many  other  interesting  things  about 
the  inventor. 


A  BOY  WHO  USED  HIS  BRAINS 

They  were  having  a 
wild  chicken  dinner  in 
the  home  of  Jonathan 
Browning,  in  Ogden, 
Utah,  one  summer  day 
in  the  year  1869,  and 
the  happiest  one  at  the 
feast  wasthirteen-year- 
old  “Jack”  Browning,  for  he 
had  shot  those  chickens  with  a 
gun  which  he  had  made,  com¬ 
plete,  without  the  least  assist¬ 
ance,  from  the  material  he 
found  in  the  scrap  heap  in  his 
father's  gun  and  tinkering 
shop. 

The  scrap  heap  of  ancient 
and  broken  gun  barrels,  bits 
of  locks  and  all  sorts  of  metal  “junk”  was  destined  to 
play  a  big  part  in  the  world's  history.  It  was  little 
Jack  Browning’s  “technical  school,”  that  and  his 
father's  small  gun  shop,  for  it  enabled  him  to  become 
John  M.  Browning,  the  most  successful  inventor  of 
guns  in  the  world. 

Only  recently  all  the  world  has  been  reading  about 
his  latest  achievement,  the  “Browning  Machine  Guns,” 
heavy  and  light.  These  have  been  adopted  by  the 
United  States  War  Department  and  it  is  claimed  that 
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they  are  the  very  best  machine  guns  ever  manufac¬ 
tured. 

Jonathan  Browning,  the  father,  moved  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  he  set  up  a  small 
shop  for  making  guns  and  doing  all  sorts  of  tinkering 
work,  from  mending  a  leaky  teapot  to  restoring  a 
broken  clock.  In  1852  he  put  all  of  his  tinkering  tools 
into  a  bag  and  loaded  all  of  his  machinery  into  an  ox 
cart.  This  “all”  consisted  of  one  old  wooden,  foot- 
power  lathe.  It  took  him  a  month  to  journey  to 
Ogden,  Utah,  then  a  wild  section  of  the  country,  full 
of  Indians  and  pioneers  who  lived  as  much  by  the  gun 
as  the  plow.  Two  years  later  “Jack”  was  born  and 
almost  from  babyhood  he  played  in  his  father's  shop 
in  that  scrap  heap  of  metal  behind  the  old  lathe. 

Every  boy  knows  the  fascination  of  metal  junk. 
Probably  not  many  boys  know  the  joy  of  fooling 
around  in  the  scrap  heap  of  a  gun  shop — one  of  the 
old-fashioned  kind  where  everything  is  turned  out  by 
hand.  I  used  to  play  around  just  such  a  scrap  heap 
when  a  kid,  and  can  understand  something  of  Jack 
Browning's  fun  with  the  bits  of  metal. 

Jack's  father  made  good  guns  for  the  pioneers. 
But  he  made  them  all  along  standard  patterns  that  had 
been  in  use  for  many  years.  He  tinkered  with  his 
hands.  His  son  Jack  did  much  more,  he  tinkered 
with  his  brains,  as  well  as  his  hands,  and  before  he 
was  thirty  years  old  he  had  made  a  great  deal  of 
money.  To-day  his  income  is  estimated  to  be  about 
$3,000  a  day. 

In  other  words,  he  used  his  brains  and  tinkered  an 
income  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  into  his 
pocket. 

“Father,”  he  said,  one  day  when  about  thirteen,  “I 
want  a  gun.” 
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“I  guess  I  can  lend  you  one  of  these  here,  if  you’ll 
be  careful,”  his  father  told  him. 

“No,  sir  (boys  always  said  ‘sir’  in  those  days),  I 
want  a  gun  for  all  my  own.” 

Can’t  afford  it  just  now,”  his  father  said. 

“It  won’t  cost  anything.  I’ll  make  it,”  he  declared. 

His  father  laughed  good-naturedly.  “You  may 
try,  but  don’t  you  go  shooting  any  of  your  homemade 
guns  until  I  try  them  first,  they  will  probably  shoot  at 
both  ends  and  the  middle.” 

And  so  the  boy  selected  material  from  the  scrap 
heap.  An  old  gun  barrel  thrown  away  as  being 
worthless  he  put  into  the  lathe  and  turned  into  good 
shape  with  a  clean  new  bore.  He  assembled  all  the 
parts,  whittled  the  stock  out  by  hand,  and,  as  ordered, 
handed  it  over  to  his  father  one  day  for  inspection. 
The  old  man  looked  it  over  carefully,  he  put  a  light 
charge  of  powder  in  and  rammed  home  a  bullet  and 
shot  it  at  a  target.  It  is  said  that  there  were  tears  in 
his  eyes  when  he  finally  turned  to  his  son  and  said : 

“Jack,  you’ve  made  a  better  gun  than  I  ever  made.” 

Other  people  who  saw  and  used  this  gun  were  anx¬ 
ious  for  one.  Jack  Browning  went  to  work  with  his 
father  and  his  brothers  trying  to  fill  orders  for  “a  gun 
like  Jack’s.” 

Young  Browning  wasn’t  content  to  keep  on  making 
guns  just  as  good  as  his  first.  At  fourteen  he  sur¬ 
prised  everyone  by  making  a  new  breech  mechanism 
for  rifles  from  original  designs  he  had  whittled  out  of 
wood. 

Before  he  was  twenty  he  turned  out  his  first  single 
shot  rifle.  His  work  was  really  a  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ment,  considering  the  poor  shop  equipment  he  had. 
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This  rifle  was  a  great  success.  Everyone  wanted  one 
like  it  and  five  hundred  were  made  in  that  little  shop. 
One  of  them  was  seen  by  an  official  of  the  Winchester 
Arms  Company  and  this  concern  promptly  bought  his 
patent  and  began  manufacturing  the  gun  in  several 
calibres  from  22  to  45.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
Browning’s  career  as  an  inventor  of  firearms. 

He  is  the  inventor  of  every  rifle  that  the  Winchester 
Arms  Company  has  produced,  from  the  single  shot 
rifle  to  repeating  rifles  and  the  famous  models  1886, 
1890,  1892,  1894,  1895  and  1897.  Every  new  model 
brought  out  by  this  company  has  been  the  product  of 
the  brains  of  John  M.  Browning. 

He  is  the  inventor  of  the  Remington  shotgun,  the 
Remington  automatic  rifle  and  the  inventor  of  the 
Stevens’  repeating  shotgun.  Every  gun  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Fabrique  Nationale  of  Liege,  Belgium, 
before  the  war,  was  on  patents  taken  out  by  Brown¬ 
ing  and  from  which  he  received  royalties.  This  com¬ 
pany  alone  turned  out  more  than  a  million  guns. 

Every  automatic  pistol  manufactured  by  the  Colt’s 
Rapid  Firearms  Company  was  invented  by  Browning. 
He  invented  the  famous  Colt  machine  gun,  all  the  Colt 
automatic  pistols  from  the  22-calibre  to  the  45,  now 
the  standard  of  the  United  States  Army,  were  his  in¬ 
ventions. 

His  latest  success,  and  the  first  firearm  with  which 
he  ever  allowed  his  name  to  be  connected  is  the  Brown¬ 
ing  machine  gun.  These  have  recently  been  described 
in  detail.  One  is  operated  from  a  tripod,  is  water- 
cooled  and  can  fire  bullets  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  for 
one  to  follow  the  other  out  of  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 
Not  long  ago  it  fired  39,500  shots  without  missing. 
The  light  gun  weighs  only  fifteen  pounds  and  will 
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readily  fire  forty  shots  in  two  and  one-half  seconds. 

Mr.  Browning  is  sixty-four  years  old,  six  feet  three 
inches  tall,  as  straight  as  an  Indian  and  as  vigorous 
as  most  men  of  thirty.  He  is  still  a  boy.  His  great¬ 
est  pleasures  are  hunting  and  fishing  and  playing  a 
banjo. 

He  is  still  using  his  brains  and  “tinkering”  away 
at  new  inventions.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  some 
big  manufacturer  to  send  for  him  to  help  with  some 
new  model.  He  will  look  it  over,  perfect  it,  sometimes 
in  a  single  day,  and  go  back  home  to  play  his  banjo. 
For  this  little  favor  he  is  handed  $10,000  in  cash  and 
a  royalty  on  the  product. 

By  rights  he  could  be  called  “Sir”  John  Browning 
as  Albert,  King  of  Belgium,  has  conferred  on  him  the 
decoration  of  “Chevalier  de  TOrdee  de  Leopold.” 

It  was  a  weapon  invented  by  Mr.  Browning  that 
started  (though  it  did  not  cause  it,  mind  you)  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  war,  because  it  was  used  by  the  Serbian 
fanatic  who  assassinated  the  Austrian  Prince,  which 
event  was  made  the  excuse  for  the  acts  that  resulted 
in  the  great  outbreak. 

If  Mr.  Browning  ever  had  a  failure  he  overcame  it. 
He  never  invented  a  poor  gun.  Probably  no  boy  ever 
started  life  any  poorer  and  achieved  such  success  as 
this  one  who  used  his  brains  as  well  as  his  hands  when 
he  tinkered. 

— Judson  D.  Stuart. 

Courtesy  of  The  American  Boy . 

After  reading  this  article  on  John  M.  Browning  write  a 
brief  biography  of  this  great  inventor  (with  book  closed) 
and  include  the  most  important  facts  of  this  article. 
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EXPLORATIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES 

Number  the  lines  on  a  sheet  of  your  paper  from  1  to  10. 
In  each  of  the  sentences  from  1  to  10,  one  of  the  four  names 
that  are  italicized  is  correct  and  the  other  three  are  not. 
On  your  paper  write  the  correct  name  on  line  1  that  is 
found  in  sentence  1,  the  correct  name  for  sentence  2  on 
line  2,  and  so  on.  Do  not  refer  to  your  history  until  you 
have  finished  writing  a  name  for  each  sentence.  After  you 
have  completed  your  list,  take  your  history  and  see  how 
many  you  have  correct. 

1.  Columbus  discovered  Australia,  America,  Si¬ 
beria,  Hawaii. 

2.  In  1513  Balboa  discovered  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
Japan,  India,  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

3.  In  the  same  year  Florida  was  discovered  by 
Cabot,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Magellan,  De  Soto. 

4.  In  1519  an  expedition  started  from  Spain  to  cir¬ 
cumnavigate  the  globe.  This  expedition  was  under 
the  command  of  Cortez,  Magellan,  Pizzaro,  Coronado. 

5.  The  Mississippi  River  was  first  discovered  by 
De  Soto,  Balboa,  Pizzaro,  Cabot . 

6.  The  Mississippi  River  was  first  discovered  some 
distance  above  the  mouth.  The  mouth  was  discovered 
by  Raleigh,  La  Salle,  Champlain,  Hudson . 

7.  The  east  coast  of  North  America  was  first  ex¬ 
plored  by  Frobisher,  Davis,  Drake,  Cabot. 

8.  The  St.  Lawrence  River  was  first  discovered  by 
Cartier,  Hudson,  Raleigh,  Champlain. 

9.  The  first  Englishman  who  ever  circumnavigated 
the  globe  was  Cabot,  William  Penn,  Captain  John 
Smith,  Drake. 

10.  The  first  English  settlement  in  America  was  at 
Plymouth,  Jamestown,  Chariest  oven,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  LAST  FOUR  SECONDS 

Judging  from  the  title,  what  do  you  think  this  story  is 
about?  See  if  you  have  guessed  correctly. 

Andy  McConnell,  who  teaches  math  at  the  Brownell 
School,  told  me  a  story  the  other  day.  And  if  the 
writing  sharks  are  right  when  they  say  that  dramatic 
value  consists  of  human  action  in  a  crisis,  it’s  a  bear. 
For  by  the  actions  of  one  human  being,  gymnasium 
weight  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  in  a  crisis  that 
lasted  about  four  seconds,  more  things  were  decided 
than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at  in  a  whole  afternoon. 

A  game  was  won,  for  one  thing;  and  since  in  those 
four  seconds  a  tail-end  team  suddenly  found  itself, 
a  league  championship  was  decided.  In  those  four 
seconds  the  foundation  for  a  life  friendship  was  laid. 
Again,  those  seconds  determined  the  fate  of  the  whole 
Brownell  School,  at  a  time  when  it  was  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  failure.  More,  a  big,  likable  roughneck  was 
saved  in  them  from  being  expelled  from  school  and 
going  to  the  dogs.  And  so  on. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about  it,  to  me,  is 
that  at  first  the  yarn  didn’t  strike  me  as  major  league 
stuff.  Perhaps  that’s  because  we  are  too  apt  to  look 
for  the  “Curse  you,  Jack  Dalton!”  kind  of  dramatic 
moment  that  comes  at  you  with  a  gun  in  each  hand; 
whereas  the  big  four  seconds  of  Andy’s  tale  slipped 
past  as  quietly  as  moose  in  the  Maine  woods. 

“Tub”  Moreno,  as  captain  of  the  team  that  repre¬ 
sented  the  Central  High  in  the  City  League,  acquired 
the  love  of  applause  that  is  like  a  drug.  When  he  was 
expelled  from  the  Central  High,  for  cause,  he  gravi¬ 
tated  naturally  to  the  Brownell  School.  With  him 
came  the  virus  of  a  swift  epidemic — the  basketball 
fever. 
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The  Brownell  School  was  an  experiment  Frank¬ 
lin  T.  Brownell,  headmaster,  a  scholar  of  note,  had 
ideas  of  his  own  concerning  the  teaching  of  boys.  His 
theories  were  regarded  as  something  of  an  innovation, 
so  that,  in  spite  of  his  reputation,  for  more  than  a 
year  the  success  of  the  new  venture  hung  in  the  bal¬ 
ance. 

There  were  only  some  thirty  odd  boys  all  told  at 
the  school.  Strapping  chaps,  some  of  them,  with  an 
irregular  scattering  of  little  fellows  mixed  in,  as  is 
apt  to  be  the  case  with  the  smaller  private  schools. 
Besides  Tub,  there  were  half  a  dozen  men  of  college 
age  and  bulk,  such  as  one  would  expect  to  find,  ordi¬ 
narily,  only  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  larger  high 
schools. 

Said  Tub:  “Fellows,  we  certainly  ought  to  get  up 
a  basketball  team !  It’s  the  chance  of  our  lives !  The 
City  League  is  shy  one  team,  and  we  can  have  the 
place  for  the  asking.  It's  a  cinch  we  could  anyway 
beat  out  that  rummy  high  school  bunch — and  think  of 
what  that  would  mean !  Brownell  School  lickin’ 
Central  High  with  two  thousand  students!” 

They  were  fired  by  his  enthusiasm.  They  burned 
with  the  thirst  for  athletic  glory  that  devours  all  small 
schools.  The  plan  went  through  with  a  rush.  Within 
half  an  hour  of  the  first  formal  presentation  of  his 
suggestion,  Tub  Moreno  found  himself  elected  cap¬ 
tain,  manager,  and  treasurer,  of  the  Brownell  basket¬ 
ball  team. 

Mr.  Brownell  presented  no  objection  to  the  scheme. 
His  general  rule  was  to  let  the  boys  do  about  as  they 
liked,  outside  of  school  hours,  provided  there  was  no 
harm  in  their  actions.  Besides,  it  began  to  look  as 
though  the  Brownell  School  would  have  to  go  out  of 
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existence  at  the  end  of  its  second  only  partially  suc¬ 
cessful  year,  and  there  was  just  a  chance — a  slender 
chance,  but  not  to  be  overlooked — that  the  basketball 
team  would  accomplish  the  miraculous  and  win  some 
prestige  for  the  striving  little  institution. 

Tub  Moreno  carried  things  off  with  a  high  hand. 
Assuming,  as  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  that  the  Brown¬ 
ell  team,  beneath  the  guidance  of  his  Napoleonic  hand, 
would  give  a  creditable  exhibition  of  itself,  in  any  com¬ 
pany,  he  first  applied  for  membership  for  the  school 
in  the  City  League.  The  application  was  accepted. 

Next  he  applied  for  permission  to  use  the  big  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  gymnasium  at  certain  hours  for  practice — and 
got  it.  Lastly  he  arranged  a  schedule  of  three  prac¬ 
tice  games  that  were  to  take  place  before  the  City 
League  schedule  opened. 

“Now,  fellows,”  said  Tub,  “we’re  set;  let’s  go!” 

They  went. 

Of  the  nine  candidates  who  “came  out”  for  the 
team,  one  man,  Drew  Heaton,  gave  promise  of  de¬ 
veloping  into  a  “phenom.”  Four  others  showed  up 
as  fair  material. 

Andy  McConnell  was  on  hand  to  give  what  advice 
and  assistance  he  could,  but  Tub  made  little  use  of 
it.  Andy  kept  his  own  counsel,  playing  as  guard  on 
the  four  man  second  team,  against  Drew  Heaton. 

Just  one  week  after  the  formation  of  the  team,  the 
men  journeyed  to  Harriman  Falls,  a  little  manufac¬ 
turing  town  fifty  miles  away,  to  play  against  a  midget 
team  known  as  the  Jumbo  Juniors. 

That  game  should  have  gone  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  bright  spots  of  American  basketball.  It  was 
played  in  the  parish  house  of  a  church.  The  room 
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was  small,  measuring  hardly  thirty  feet  by  twenty. 
It  was  known  locally  as  the  “Casino’'  and  equipped  on 
one  side  with  a  raised  alcove  that  served  as  a  stage 
for  amateur  theatrical  performances.  When  not  in 
use  for  dramatics,  the  Casino  was  popular  for  dances ; 
as  a  gymnasium,  it  figued  only  for  an  occasional  bas¬ 
ketball  game.  On  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
space,  there  were  no  side  lines.  The  ball  was  in  play 
continually — aside  from  lulls  occasioned  by  goals  or 
fouls — except  when  it  went  “out  of  bounds”  on  the 
stage  in  the  alcove. 

When  the  teams  lined  up,  a  laugh  swept  through  the 
ranks  of  the  spectators  that  crowded  every  available 
nook  of  stage  and  gallery,  for  in  comparison  with  the 
sizable  chaps  from  the  Brownell  School,  the  Jumbo 
Juniors  looked  like  grammar  school  boys,  matched 
against  collegians. 

The  whistle  blew  and  the  game  began.  Big  Brain- 
erd,  who  was  playing  center  for  Brownell,  caught  the 
ball  with  both  hands — reaching  higher  than  his  dimin¬ 
utive  opponent  could  jump — and  threw  it  obediently 
to  Tub;  Tub  turned,  and  shot  it  neatly  into  the  basket; 
two  points  for  Brownell !  The  game  was  still  hardly 
thirty  seconds  old. 

But  after  the  whistle  started  play  for  the  second 
time,  things  went  differently.  The  little  Jumbo  cen¬ 
ter,  jumping  like  a  flea,  just  managed  to  hit  the  ball 
and  disconcert  the  aim  of  Brainerd — who  was,  let  us 
remember,  an  absolutely  green  man.  Instead  of  sail¬ 
ing  to  the  waiting  hands  of  Tub  Moreno,  the  ball 
angled  off  sideways.  One  of  the  Jumbo  Juniors  was 
on  it  with  the  quickness  of  a  cat,  passing  it  like  a 
flash  to  a  team  mate  who  passed  it  again  with  equal 
accuracy  and  speed.  One,  two,  three,  four — and  the 
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throw  for  goal  was  made,  from  a  perfect  position,  by 
one  of  the  Jumbo  Junior  forwards  who  for  the  moment 
was  unguarded.  The  ball  struck  on  the  rim  of  the 
basket  and  bounced  straight  into  the  air,  dropping 
back  for  a  goal. 

The  Casino  walls  shook  with  the  shouts  that  went 
up  for  the  diminutive  home  team. 

“Just  a  bit  of  luck,  fellows !”  shouted  Moreno  en¬ 
couragingly.  “We  got  a  cinch !  Let’s  see  how  big  a 
score  we  can  run  up!” 

But  it  was  not  luck;  it  was  skill — the  work  of  a 
quick  and  closely  welded  team.  Favored  by  the  lack 
of  side  lines,  the  Jumbo  Juniors  were  able  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  slowness  and  lack  of  confidence  of  the 
Brownell  men;  the  fact  that  the  Juniors  were  small 
proved  almost  an  asset  instead  of  a  disadvantage. 
Again  and  again  after  varied  intervals,  the  ball 
dropped  through  the  basket  of  the  home  team. 

Tub  Moreno,  falling  back  on  the  training  he  had 
received  in  the  City  League,  tried  to  break  up  the  mid¬ 
gets’  team  play  by  resorting  to  rough  tactics.  The 
only  result  was  additional  scoring  from  the  fouls  that 
were  called  on  him,  though  he  persisted  in  his  efforts 
until  the  gallery  hissed  and  the  referee  threatened  to 
put  him  out  of  the  game. 

“Oughta  be  ashamed  of  himself,  the  big  boob!” 
shouted  one  of  the  enthusiastic  rooters  for  the  home 
team.  “Fouling  little  kids  less’n  half  his  size!” 

The  comment  was  received  with  an  affirmative 
growl  that  boded  ill  for  the  visiting  team,  in  case  the 
spectators  decided  to  take  a  hand ;  but  for  the  moment 
all  danger  was  averted  by  the  comment  that  followed 
another  Jumbo  Junior  score.  The  crowd  cheered. 
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‘Tore  little  fellers !”  shouted  someone,  and  the 
laugh  that  followed  restored  the  atmosphere  of  good 
humor.  By  the  end  of  the  half,  the  “pore  little  fel¬ 
lers”  had  scored  forty-six  points  against  the  initial 
two  for  Brownell. 

It  was  a  new  experience  for  Tub  Moreno;  never  be¬ 
fore  had  he  endured  the  humiliation  of  being  out¬ 
played  by  chaps  so  small  that  they  could  almost  run 
between  his  legs. 

“We’ll  go  after  ’em  this  next  half,”  he  told  the 
sweating  and  discouraged  members  of  his  team.  But 
his  voice  carried  no  conviction. 

If  the  first  half  of  the  misscheduled  game  was  a 
Waterloo,  the  last  half  was  a  massacre.  One  of  the 
Brownell  boys,  bewildered  and  entirely  overwhelmed 
by  the  rush  of  disaster  that  was  overtaking  the  team’s 
first  effort — and  absolutely  out  of  wind  as  well,  for 
a  hall  without  side  lines  is  no  place  for  a  team  with¬ 
out  training — went  and  sat  down  in  the  corner  and  re¬ 
fused  to  play  any  more,  until  Tub  Moreno  came  over 
and  kicked  him  to  make  him  get  up. 

By  a  queer  coincidence,  the  score  for  the  second  half 
of  that  freak  game  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  first, 
and,  as  a  final  twist,  the  last  score  of  the  game,  as  had 
been  the  first,  was  made  by  Brownell.  But  it  was 
Drew  Heaton,  who  had  played  consistently  through¬ 
out  the  gruelling  two  halves,  who  finally  scored  for  his 
team,  just  before  the  whistle  blew. 

First  half,  forty-six  to  two;  second  half,  forty-six 
to  two.  Grand  total:  ninety-two  to  four — against  a 
team  that  weighed,  altogether,  less  than  five  hundred 
pounds ! 

After  the  Brownell  boys  returned,  discouraged, 
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chagrined,  and  humiliated  from  Harriman  Falls,  Mr. 
Brownell  and  Andy  McConnell  held  a  conference. 

“The  story  of  that  game's  being  published  all  over 
the  country,"  volunteered  Andy,  “as  a  ‘freak.'  Nine¬ 
ty-two  to  four!" 

Mr.  Brownell  nodded,  pursing  his  lips.  “It'll  make 
the  school  a  laughing  stock,"  he  admitted  reluctantly. 
“We'll  either  have  to  take  a  hand,  or  stop  the  thing 
altogether." 

“That  boy  Heaton,"  suggested  McConnell,  “has 
the  making  of  a  splendid  player  in  him,  or  I  miss  my 
guess.  He’s  quick,  and  clean,  and  brainy,  and  popu¬ 
lar.  Of  course,  he  really  knows  very  little  about  the 
game  so  far,  but  he's  picking  up  the  fine  points  like  a 
flash.  See  the  way  he  stayed  with  it  at  Harriman 
Falls,  and  managed  to  get  in  that  last  goal!  If  we 
could  get  the  boys  to  reorganize,  and  put  him  in  as 
captain,  instead  of  Moreno,  we  might  do  something, 
even  yet." 

The  headmaster  thought  hard. 

“Well,"  he  said  at  last,  “it  might  at  least  improve 
things.  Drew  Heaton's  a  born  leader.  But  I'm 
afraid  Moreno  hasn't  the  stuff  in  him  to  stay  with  the 
team  if  he's  chucked  out  of  the  captaincy.  And  we 
need  him.  Suppose  we  let  things  drag  along  through 
next  week,  until  the  boys  have  played  another  game 
or  so." 

So  Tub,  instead  of  being  deposed  at  a  general  indig¬ 
nation  meeting,  received  a  somewhat  doubtful  in¬ 
dorsement,  owing  largely  to  Andy  McConnell's  in¬ 
fluence.  He  was  given  another  chance.  The  school 
voted  to  support  the  team  to  a  finish. 

Two  games  followed.  In  both,  the  Brownell  boys 
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were  badly  defeated.  But  they  did  better  than  at  first. 
One  contest  was  against  a  small  preparatory  school 
about  the  size  of  Brownell's ;  the  final  score  was  four¬ 
teen  to  six  against  the  Brownell  boys;  the  game  was 
rough.  The  other  try-out  was  against  the  City  High, 
and  a  walk-over  for  the  big  public  school. 

It  was  after  this  last  practice  game  that  the  inevit¬ 
able  finally  happened.  The  Brownell  players  met, 
and  reorganized.  They  asked  for  Tub's  resignation 
as  captain.  Drew  Heaton  was  given  his  place. 

“Absolutely  necessary!"  Mr.  Brownell  told  Andy 
McConnell  afterwards.  Both  men  had  attended  the 
meeting,  though  taking  no  part  in  the  discussion,  or 
the  voting.  “Tub's  not  the  man  to  captain  a  team. 
I've  watched  his  playing  closely,  and  you  know  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  do.  Each  time  he's  had  more  fouls  called 
on  him  than  any  man  on  either  team.  And  he's  made 
more  fouls  than  were  called.  The  school  can’t  afford 
to  get  the  reputation  of  playing  dirty  basketball.  Our 
team's  got  to  play  a  clean  game;  and  under  Tub  Mo¬ 
reno  they'd  never  be  able  to  do  it." 

“The  league  has  a  bad  reputation  that  way,  Mr. 
Brownell,"  warned  Andy.  “That's  where  Tub  learned 
his  rough  stuff." 

But  Mr.  Brownell  shook  his  head  impatiently. 

“Makes  no  difference.  If  we  play,  we  play  clean." 

The  League  season  opened.  In  their  first  game 
the  Brownell  boys  were  overwhelmingly  beaten  by 
the  Olympics,  twenty-six  to  four.  In  the  next  game 
they  did  only  a  little  better,  against  the  Bankers, 
twenty-four  to  six.  Next,  they  were  taken  into  camp 
by  the  Orioles,  thirty-one  to  ten.  Then  to  everyone's 
amazement,  they  met  and  defeated  the  high  school 
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team,  which  had  also  suffered  three  previous  defeats 
and  slipped  away  from  last  place. 

With  these  contests,  Drew  Heaton  rounded  into  a 
first-class  player,  with  almost  incredible  speed.  He 
seemed  to  pick  up  the  details  of  the  game  almost  by 
intuition.  But  he  kept  his  play  as  clean  as  a  naked 
knife,  flashing  in  and  out  of  groups,  and  scoring  bas¬ 
ket  after  basket.  Tub  Moreno,  after  a  quick  first 
decision  to  quit  the  game  entirely,  found  himself  lured 
back  into  it  by  the  desire  for  applause,  and  played  a 
good  individual  game.  With  the  development  of  two 
very  fair  guards  from  the  remaining  Brownell  candi¬ 
dates,  the  team,  as  a  whole,  would  have  presented  a 
rather  classy  line-up,  had  it  not  been  for  two  great 
weaknesses. 

Both  of  them  centered  on  Tub. 

The  first  was  his  insubordination.  He  refused  to 
accept  anything  that  even  resembled  an  order  from 
Drew  Heaton.  He  “grandstanded”  on  every  possible 
occasion,  which  interfered  seriously  with  the  team¬ 
work  of  the  five. 

The  second  was  roughness.  Tub,  by  nature  some¬ 
thing  of  a  bully,  made  the  most  of  his  strength  and 
bulk,  using  it  unfairly  on  every  possible  occasion. 
Even  under  the  lax  umpiring  that  had  come  to  be 
accepted  at  league  games,  foul  after  foul  was  called 
on  Moreno. 

Mr.  Brownell  conferred  with  Andy  McConnell  on, 
the  matter.  “The  thing's  got  to  stop,”  he  said.  “I 
don't  know  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  but  Tub's 
making  a  bad  record  for  himself  in  every  way.  He's 
been  repeating  some  of  the  things  that  threw  him  out 
of  the  high  school.  I  had  a  talk  with  him  about  it 
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yesterday  and  told  him  I’d  expel  him  on  the  next  of¬ 
fense.  I  regard  this  basketball  business  the  same 
way.  He’s  either  got  to  quit  his  fouling  or  get  off  the 
team.  I  want  to  give  him  every  chance  in  the  world, 
since  if  we  expel  him,  he’ll  probably  go  to  the  dogs; 
firing  him  from  the  team  will  result  in  our  having  to 
expel  him  from  the  school.  I  feel  sure  of  that.” 

“Might  just  as  well  combine  the  two  in  the  first 
place,”  suggested  McConnell;  “I’m  with  you  that 
we’ve  got  to  make  the  team  play  clean,  if  we  let  ’em 
play  at  all;  why  not  say  right  out,  that  any  Brownell 
man  who  refuses  to  play  clean  basketball  will  be  ex¬ 
pelled?” 

Mr.  Brownell  pressed  his  lips  together  firmly. 
“Might  work,”  he  admitted,  after  a  moment. 

So  the  edict  went  forth. 

A  sports  reporter  on  one  of  the  big  city  dailies  got 
word  of  it  and  made  “news”  of  it,  with  headlines  that 
attracted  hundreds  of  followers  of  the  Gymnasium 
game.  The  idea  that  a  small  private  school  with 
only  some  thirty  students,  should  undertake  to  re¬ 
form  the  playing  of  the  big  City  League,  tickled  the 
fancy  of  everyone.  “The  league  of  this  city  has  be¬ 
come  notorious  for  its  rough  playing,”  wrote  the  re¬ 
porter  who  had  seen  the  news  possibilities  of  the  item, 
“and  a  lot  of  credit  should  go  to  whoever  at  the 
Brownell  School  is  responsible  for  the  stand  that  is 
being  taken  for  clean  play.  Brownell  has  only  one 
or  two  other  basketball  players  of  any  consequence 
at  all  to  call  on ;  the  team  has  been  badly  beaten  three 
times  and  only  barely  pulled  out  a  win  against  the  high 
school  last  week.  But  the  first  Brownell  man  that 
fouls  intentionally  is  to  be  thrown  off  the  team  and  ex¬ 
pelled  from  school!” 
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The  team  that  Brownell  was  to  tackle  next  was 
known  as  the  roughest  in  the  league.  Called  the 
Wallopers"  they  were  captained  by  a  big-boned  chap 
named  Fred  Santell,  and  topped  the  percentage  column. 

The  big  write-up  that  was  given  to  Brownell's  stu¬ 
dents  in  favor  of  clean  play  might,  in  itself,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  great  betterment  had  not  Santell,  as  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  roughest  team,  seen  in  it  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  himself  and  his  team  mates,  and  resolved  to 
make  the  Brownell  men  ridiculous. 

'‘Fellows,"  he  told  his  men  when  they  got  together 
in  the  dressing  rooms  before  the  game,  “we're  simply 
going  to  show  up  this  bunch  of  little  prep  school  pik¬ 
ers  !  I'll  be  playing  against  Moreno ;  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world’ll  be  to  get  his  goat!  Then  watch  the 
fireworks !  And  the  rest  of  you  fellows  give  'em 
everything  you've  got,  and  then  some!  They’re 
greenies,  where  we  know  the  game  to  a  fare-you-well ! 
Before  the  first  half's  over  we'll  have  some  of  the 
mama's  darlings  thrown  out  of  the  game  for  dirty 
work!"  He  was  quite  joyful  about  it.  “We  can 
count  on  Tub  Moreno  like  a  wild  cat!  He'll  be  slug¬ 
ging  with  every  fist  he's  got,  before  the  game's  fifteen, 
minutes  old!" 

When  the  Brownell  boys  took  their  positions  on  the 
floor  opposite  the  Wallopers,  after  a  few  minutes' 
practice,  a  great  hush  descended  on  the  gymnasium. 
On  account  of  the  unusual  advertising  that  had  been 
given  to  the  game,  nearly  a  thousand  people  were 
crowding  every  available  corner  of  the  galleries,  curi¬ 
ous  to  see  whether  or  not  the  prep  school  would  “play 
clean"  in  the  face  of  the  avowed  tactics  of  the  Wallop¬ 
ers,  or  foul,  and  compel  the  Brownell  authorities  to 
make  good  their  threat  of  expulsion. 
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The  whistle  shrilled  sharply,  and  the  game  was  on. 

The  Wallopers  started  “roughing  it”  from  the  start. 
But  the  Brownell  boys  kept  to  clean  play. 

Overconfident,  the  Wallopers  centered  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  “goat  getting”  which  Santell  had  so  un¬ 
fairly  counseled  and  paid  little  attention  to  the  score. 
The  first  baskets  of  the  game  gave  them  an  immediate 
lead  that  they  held  with  comparative  ease;  but  they 
failed  to  draw  ahead.  The  Brownell  boys  came 
through  with  three  pretty  goals  from  the  field  and 
added  two  points  on  fouls  that  were  reluctantly  called 
on  the  Wallopers — the  umpiring  was  all  in  favor  of 
the  veterans.  So  that  the  first  half  ended  with  the 
league  leaders  only  four  points  ahead — twelve  to 
eight. 

But,  aside  from  the  score,  a  second  and  far  fiercer 
battle  was  being  waged.  The  game  had  started  with 
Tub  Moreno  pitted  against  Fred  Santell.  But  Drew 
Heaton,  watching  his  men  from  the  tail  of  his  eye, 
realized  quickly  that  against  Santell’s  roughness 
Moreno  would  soon  lose  his  temper  and  throw  caution 
to  the  winds,  retaliating  with  the  foul  tactics  in  which 
he  was  already  schooled. 

According,  Drew  signaled  promptly  to  the  officers, 
and  when  the  whistle  blew,  announced  a  change  in  the 
line-up.  He  gave  Moreno  his  own  opponent,  the 
smallest  of  the  Wallopers,  and  himself  took  Tub’s 
place  opposite  Santell. 

“So  that’s  your  little  game,  eh?”  jeered  the  big  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Wallopers,  contemptuously;  “going  to  look 
out  for  little  Tubbie,  huh?  Oh,  well,  all  the  better  for 
us!  It  puts  you  right  where  I  want  you.  Tubbie, 
anyway,  knew  how  to  look  out  for  himself,  while 
you’re  only — soup!” 
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Drew  grinned,  with  a  confidence  that  he  did  not  feel 
and  made  no  reply.  Still  in  large  measure  an  inex¬ 
perienced  player,  he  was  up  against  a  two-hundred- 
pound  veteran,  known  as  the  roughest  player  in  the 
league,  who  was  definitely  out  to  “get”  him.  But  he 
knew  that  the  rest  of  his  men  were  now  comparatively 
safe ;  they  would  probably  be  able  to  stick  to  the  prom¬ 
ise  they  had  given  to  keep  from  fouling.  That  left 
him  alone  to  control  his  temper,  play  clean,  and,  if 
necessary,  take  punishment  without  flinching. 

There  was  soon  no  doubt  about  the  punishment. 
Utilizing  his  size,  strength,  and  knowledge  of  the  un¬ 
derhand  tactics  of  the  game  on  every  possible  occa¬ 
sion,  it  was  not  long  before  Santell  had  Drew  suffer¬ 
ing  acutely. 

Only  a  man  who  has  played  basketball  against  rough 
veterans  knows  the  possibilities  there  are  for  inflict¬ 
ing  pain  on  a  lighter  opponent.  “Unnecessary  rough¬ 
ness”  is  a  foul  that  is  not  easy  to  call,  especially  against 
the  best-known  and  most  skillful  player  of  the  league. 
Santell  managed,  with  adroit  use  of  his  weight  on 
three  separate  occasions,  to  send  Heaton  sprawling 
across  the  floor,  after  an  almost  unnoticeable  shove. 
Twice  the  slide  across  several  feet  of  the  smooth  floor 
resulted  in  the  exquisitely  agonizing  “floor  burns”  that 
come  when  the  skin  of  the  knees  is  neatly  polished  off. 
Once  Santell  managed  to  get  Drew  against  the  wall 
of  the  gymnasium,  when  they  were  both  chasing  the 
ball  beyond  the  boundary  line,  and  jumped  him  in  such 
a  way  that  the  light  Brownell  captain's  head  went  into 
an  adjacent  chest  weight.  It  was  apparently  only  an 
accident,  and  the  officials  did  not  even  deign  to  notice 
it,  though  the  two-inch  gash  in  Drew's  scalp  that  re¬ 
sulted  matted  a  spot  in  his  hair  with  blood. 
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But  he  kept  his  temper  and  played  clean.  Santell 
was  not  given  even  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
wince.  Only  Mr.  Brownell,  in  the  gallery,  noticed 
each  bit  of  unfairness  as  it  occurred. 

“He’s  a  game  lad!”  he  muttered  to  himself  and 
clicked  his  tongue  against  his  teeth  in  sympathy  for  the 
boy. 

Moreno,  also,  saw  something  of  the  punishment 
Heaton  was  undergoing.  He  had  never  forgiven 
Drew  for — as  he  regarded  it — stealing  the  captaincy 
from  him ;  he  had  always  professed  to  regard  him  as 
a  white-livered  greenhorn,  who  played  clean  ball  only 
because  he  was  afraid  to  run  the  risk  of  having  fouls 
called  on  him ;  but  he  could  at  least  see  now  that  Drew 
was  certainly  “getting  his”  without  weakening  and 
the  knowledge  gave  Moreno  added  strength  to  over¬ 
look  the  small  attentions  that  came  his  own  way. 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  first  half,  Santell,  in  his 
private  battle  of  roughness  against  his  slim  opponent’s 
morale  found  himself  able  to  inflict  the  worst  injury 
of  all.  The  gymnasium  was  heated,  after  the  manner 
of  such  places  by  hot  water  pipes,  running  along  the 
walls,  from  radiator  to  radiator,  exposed  at  places. 
Against  one  of  these  pipes,  blistering  hot  from  the 
steam  within,  the  Walloper  captain  forced  Heaton  for 
a  fraction  of  a  second.  As  with  the  other  biggest 
“scores”  of  the  kind,  the  thing  was  hardly  noticeable 
from  the  floor;  even  Mr.  Brownell  failed  to  observe 
it,  while  the  officials  were,  of  course,  quite  as  bliss¬ 
fully  ignorant  of  what  was  transpiring  as  they  had 
been  previously.  But  in  that  little  moment,  while 
Heaton’s  sweating  body  was  held  against  the  hot  pipe 
by  Santell’s  heavy  shoulder,  a  burn  was  inflicted  that 
would  be  weeks  in  healing. 
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For  an  instant  Drew  was  giddy  with  the  sharp  pain ; 
the  gymnasium  reeled  about  him,  and  he  thought  he 
was  going  to  faint.  Then  his  head  cleared,  and  he 
found  himself,  to  his  horrified  amazement,  with  fist 
already  doubled,  on  the  point  of  lashing  out  at  the 
grinning  Santell.  But  he  checked  his  impulse  in  time, 
forced  himself  to  grin  back,  and  went  on  with  the  play. 

“Gettin’  worried?”  panted  Santell,  in  his  ear.  “Just 
you  wait!  We  haven’t  begun  yet!” 

But  the  words,  as  Drew  realized,  were  hardly  more 
than  an  idle  threat.  Santell,  and  for  that  matter  the 
Wallopers  as  a  team,  had  already  tried  about  every¬ 
thing  they  could.  Drew  felt  strangely  confident,  as 
though  he  had  experienced  the  worst  that  could  be 
dealt  out  to  him.  In  spite  of  the  torment  that  his  in¬ 
juries  caused  him,  he  played  with  a  certain  dogged  in¬ 
difference  to  his  antagonist  that  did  not  escape  San- 
telFs  notice.  The  Walloper’s  captain  began  to  feel 
that  the  slim  lad  he  was  playing  against  was  “show¬ 
ing  him  up” — taking  his  roughness  without  retalia¬ 
tion,  and  outplaying  him  into  the  bargain — making  a 
fool  of  him ! 

Time  was  called  for  the  first  half.  When  the  teams 
came  back  on  the  floor,  and  play  began  again,  the 
Brownell  boys  showed  even  more  speed  than  during 
the  first  half;  they  had  finished  the  early  part  of  the 
game  with  a  clear  record,  and  were  still  within  sight 
of  a  possible  victory.  Exactly  two  minutes  after  the 
whistle  blew,  the  ball  popped  suddenly  up  from  a  mix- 
up  under  the  Walloper’s  goal  and  landed  neatly  in  the 
basket  for  a  Brownell  score. 

The  preparatory  school  boys  felt  that  luck  was  on 
their  side ;  they  had  a  “hunch”  that  they  were  going  to 
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beat  the  Wallopers,  the  leaders  of  the  league!  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  veteran  team  was  playing  under  a 
handicap  that  the  youngsters  could  not  fully  appreciate 
— the  intangible  something  that  undermines  the  mor¬ 
ale  of  men  who  know  they  are  in  the  wrong,  while 
each  one  of  the  Brownell  tossers  felt,  vaguely,  as 
though  he  were  battling  in  a  great  cause. 

Had  the  game  continued  along  the  lines  of  the  first 
half,  all  would  have  been  well.  But  Fred  Santell  had 
seen  the  apparent  failure  of  his  attempt  to  “get  the 
goats”  of  his  opponents,  and  between  the  halves,  had 
prescribed  new  tactics. 

“Fellows,”  he  had  told  his  men,  “here's  the  dope; 
everybody  get  after  Tub  Moreno.  Those  other  green- 
ies  don't  know  enough  to  get  mad,  and  wouldn't  know 
how  to  come  back  at  us  if  they  did.  But  if  everybody 
gets  after  old  Tub  while  the  getting  is  good,  we'll  have 
him  slugging  inside  of  ten  minutes — ab-so-lute-ly !” 

He  managed  to  slip  two  words,  from  the  side  of  his 
mouth,  to  the  umpire,  whom  he  happened  to  know 
rather  intimately. 

And  so  it  came  about  that,  even  as  Brownell’s 
chances  for  a  win  seemed  to  grow  brighter,  the  strat¬ 
egy,  that  aimed  to  bring  about  their  downfall  and  dis¬ 
grace,  went  smoothly  forward. 

Tub  Moreno,  always  a  malcontent  and  trained  in 
a  rough  school  besides,  found  his  temper  getting 
shorter  and  shorter  as  one  after  another  of  the  Wal¬ 
lopers  managed  to  “rough”  him  in  passing.  Before 
the  second  half  was  five  minutes  old,  he  had  reached 
a  point  of  simmering  resentment  that  was  ready  at 
any  moment  to  break  into  open  rage  and  insane  re¬ 
taliation.  Then,  and  then  only,  when  Tub  had  al- 
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ready  reached  the  breaking  point,  did  Drew  Heaton 
realize  what  was  going  on. 

Drew  saw  Moreno's  fist  clenched  with  involuntary 
passion — but  the  Walloper  against  whom  the  blow  was 
brewing  turned,  as  luck  would  have  it,  and  sped  out 
of  reach  just  as  the  umpire  was  raising  his  whistle  to 
his  lips. 

“Watch  Moreno!"  Fred  Santell  had  whispered,  be¬ 
tween  the  halves;  and  had  the  vanishing  Walloper 
seen  how  nearly  the  strategy  of  unfairness  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  waited  to  receive  the  blow  that  was  poised, 
the  foul  would  have  been  called,  and  Moreno  put  out 
of  the  game.  The  Brownell  team  would  have  been 
given  the  laugh,  and  the  prestige  of  the  school  would 
have  suffered  irreparably;  Tub  Moreno,  expelled  for 
the  second  time,  would  have  been  well  on  his  way  to 
the  oblivion  that  awaits  the  chaps  that  go  down. 

Drew  Heaton,  as  these  reflections  raced  through  his 
head  while  he  raced  for  the  ball,  found  himself  gasping 
with  relief  that  the  catastrophe  had  not  occurred ;  next, 
he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  breathe,  in  his  appre¬ 
hension  lest  each  succeeding  moment  should  bring 
about  the  tragedy. 

Then  it  was  that  Fred  Santell  got  his  big  chance. 
The  luck  that  sometimes  seems  to  favor,  for  a  time, 
those  bent  on  deeds  that  are  dark,  was  his.  Tub 
chased  the  ball  out  of  bounds  at  the  exact  spot  that  had 
seen  the  infliction  of  the  great  burn  on  Heaton  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half.  Like  some  wild  animal  pouncing 
upon  its  prey,  Santell  smashed  in,  apparently  intent 
only  on  securing  the  ball,  but  in  reality  letting  his 
weight  come  full  against  Moreno,  carrying  his 
shoulder  against  the  blistering  pipe.  In  the  half-sec¬ 
ond  that  elapsed  before  he  allowed  Tub  to  wrench  free, 
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the  pipe  hissed  its  way  into  the  perspiring  shoulder 
for  a  burn  that  would  leave  a  life  scar. 

Fearful  lest  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  his  act 
had  been  observed,  Santell  jumped  back,  and  away 
from  Moreno.  Tub’s  giddiness,  following  the  pain, 
was  all  that  kept  him  from  striking  blindly  at  his 
fiendish  tormentor. 

The  ball  bounded  back  into  the  field  of  play;  with 
a  spurt  Heaton,  whose  breath  had  come  in  a  hiss  of 
sympathy,  as  he  saw  the  “punishment”  that  was  being 
meted  to  Moreno,  was  on  it.  He  was  standing  al¬ 
most  under  the  Brownell  goal,  with  a  clear  shot  for 
the  basket.  But  instead  of  attempting  the  score,  he 
flung  the  ball  with  all  his  might,  toward  the  far  end 
of  the  gymnasium,  where  not  even  a  guard  was  wait¬ 
ing  to  receive  it. 

A  jeer  of  derision  went  up  from  the  crowded  gal¬ 
leries.  The  Brownell  captain  was  rattled!  He  had 
lost  his  head !  He  was  all  twisted  up  and  had  thrown 
the  ball*  toward  his  own  goal,  when  he  might  have 
scored  a  basket !  The  searing  of  Moreno  had  passed 
unobserved. 

As  if  realizing  his  mistake,  Drew  sprinted  after  his 
throw  at  top  speed,  with  Fred  Santell  tearing  along¬ 
side.  Two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  big  gymnasium 
they  raced,  stride  for  stride,  with  the  speed  that  only 
basketball  players,  in  a  reckless  game,  can  attain  on 
a  gymnasium  floor.  The  ball  struck,  bounced  against 
the  end  wall  of  the  gymnasium  and  caromed  high, 
straight  toward  the  onrushing  pair.  But  just  before 
it  reached  them,  Fred  Santell  lost  his  balance,  pitched 
suddenly  forward  at  an  oblique  angle,  and  smashed, 
head  on,  into  the  chest  weights.  Heaton  braced  him¬ 
self,  just  as  the  ball  landed  neatly  in  his  hands.  Then, 
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even  before  the  whistle  could  shrill  for  time  out,  he 
spun  around  and  swung  his  arm  in  a  perfect  throw. 

While  the  fierce  trilling  brought  the  play  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  the  ball  curved  through  the  air  in  a  long  arc  and 
swished  directly  into  the  basket,  without  even  touch¬ 
ing  the  rim. 

It  was  a  wonderful  goal — three-fourths  of  the 
length  of  the  big  gymnasium — from  a  perfect  throw. 
And  it  counted,  for  the  ball  left  Drew’s  hand  before 
the  whistle  blew ;  the  score  was  tied. 

Santell  was  unconscious;  his  head  was  bleeding 
freely. 

Players  and  officials  gathered  quickly  around  the 
injured  man.  “Get  a  wet  cloth,  somebody!”  said  the 
referee  sharply. 

“Doctor!”  shouted  one  of  the  players,  excitedly 
looking  up  toward  the  crowded  galleries,  already  astir 
with  the  buzz  of  curiosity.  “Is  there  a  doctor  here?” 

It  was  nearly  ten  minutes  before  Santell  regained 
consciousness.  But  then,  except  for  a  gash  in  the 
scalp  that  rivaled  the  one  he  had  inflicted  on  Drew, 
he  was  as  good  as  ever,  although  not  in  shape  to  finish 
the  game. 

Play  was  resumed.  But  the  game  was  practically 
over.  The  Wallopers  were  beaten  and  knew  it;  Drew 
Heaton,  playing  with  a  cold  precision  that  attracted 
even  the  attention  of  his  own  team  mates,  scored  goal 
after  goal. 

Again  the  whistle  shrilled  for  time.  The  game  was 
ended. 

Brownell,  the  despised  preparatory  school  had 
beaten  the  best  that  the  league  could  show.  Against 
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unfair  tactics  they  had  gone  through  the  game  with¬ 
out  evidencing  a  bit  of  ill  feeling.  True  the  luck  that 
had  seemed  against  them  at  first  had  swung,  later,  al¬ 
most  overwhelmingly  to  their  side,  when  the  captain 
of  the  opposing  team  had  been  laid  out  in  a  serious 
accident;  but,  after  all,  that  seemed  hardly  more  than 
poetic  justice. 

But  while  the  cheers  were  still  echoing  through  the 
gymnasium,  Drew  Heaton  walked  up  to  the  referee 
in  the  center  of  the  floor. 

“I  wish  to  say,”  he  said  in  a  voice  that  cut  distinctly 
through  the  sudden  hush  that  descended  upon  the  big 
room,  “that  Brownell  forfeits  the  game  to  the  Wal¬ 
lopers.” 

There  was  a  gasp  of  amazement  while  all  eyes 
focused  on  Drew.  The  boy  was  pale  as  a  ghost ;  beads 
of  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  forehead.  He  swayed 
slightly  on  his  feet,  as  though  about  to  fall.  But  his 
voice  was  steady. 

“Santell’s  injury  was  not  an  accident,”  he  went  on. 
“I  fouled  him  intentionally  in  order  to  put  him  out  of 
the  game.” 

There  was  a  moment  of  hushed  incredulity,  then  a 
murmured  pandemonium  of  talk  and  questions.  The 
players  of  both  teams  crowded  around  the  central  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  floor — Heaton  and  the  referee.  From  the 
galleries  the  spectators  streamed  down  the  stairways 
and  banked  themselves  solidly  against  the  inner  circle 
of  players. 

There  was  more  explaining.  Drew  Heaton  braced 
himself,  as  though  standing  with  difficulty. 

“I  figured  it  was  best,”  he  said.  “I  threw  the  ball 
up  the  gymnasium  intentionally,  so  that  Santell  and  I 
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could  race  for  it ;  then  when  we  were  close  together,  I 
swung  my  hip  against  him,  so  that  he  lost  his  balance. 
I  figured” — the  words  seemed  to  come  only  with  an 
effort — “that  it  would  be  better  to  get  him  out  of  the 
game  if  I  could  than  to — than  to  have  old  Tub  foul 
him,  and — and  get  expelled.  I — I’m  willing  to  take — 
to  take — the  consequences.”  With  an  effort  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  referee,  then  turned,  as  if  look¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  Brownell.  “I — I  thought  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  finish  out  the  game,  and — then — explain.” 

The  referee  frowned,  perplexed,  torn  between  con¬ 
flicting  emotions.  Then  one  of  the  umpires  spoke  de¬ 
cisively  : 

“It  needn't  make  any  difference.  Santell  was  foul¬ 
ing  from  the  time  the  game  began.  I  knew  it,  but 
tried  not  to  see  too  much,  because  I  was  willing  to  see 
the  boys  work  it  out  by  themselves.”  The  confession 
was  a  little  shamefaced.  “Just  before  Heaton  floored 
him,  he  got  Moreno  against  one  of  the  water  pipes. 
Show  'em  your  shoulder,  Moreno!  I  saw  it  and  fig¬ 
ured  he'd  gone  too  far  and  was  going  to  consult  the 
referee  about  putting  him  out  of  the  game,  when  Drew 
suddenly  saved  us  the  trouble.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  things  ought  to  stand  as  they  are.  The  game's 
over.  We  won't  open  it  up  again  now,  simply  on  a 
man's  voluntary  confession  of  what  nobody  knew.” 

That  was  the  consensus  of  opinion.  Through  the 
confused  conversation  that  followed.  Tub  Moreno's 
voice  rose  suddenly  with  an  unmistakable  note  of  ad¬ 
miration  that  expressed  more  than  could  have  been 
said  in  mere  words — a  note  that  told  of  the  birth  of 
an  allegiance  that  would  bind  him  to  Drew  Heaton's 
slightest  word. 
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“Say!  Do  you  fellows  get  it?  I  used  to  think 
Drew  was  a  baby,  but  I’ll  certainly  take  it  back.  Do 
you  get  it?  He  chucked  Freddie  into  the  chest  weights 
because  he  thought  he  ought  to,  he  tossed  that  goal 
three-quarters  of  the  length  of  the  gymnasium,  and 
then  finished  out  the  game!  Chucked  the  goal  after 
putting  a  man  head-on  into  the  chest  weights !” 

Then  it  was  that  Drew  Heaton’s  knees  failed  him. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  slipping  quietly  to  the  floor  in  a 
faint.  “I  thought  I’d  killed  him.” 

— John  Amid. 

Courtesy  of  The  American  Boy. 


Questions 

1.  Why  was  Tub  Moreno  not  the  right  player  to  be  the 
captain  of  the  Brownell  team? 

2.  Why  did  Drew  Heaton  develop  a  winning  team? 

3.  Do  you  think  the  Wallopers  would  have  won  the  game 
if  they  had  played  clean  basketball? 

4.  What  is  the  effect  on  an  opposing  player,  who  is  play¬ 
ing  a  rough  under-hand  game  if  you  play  clean  and  keep 
good  natured? 

5.  Were  the  officials  right  in  letting  the  decision  stand? 
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Janey  was  very  happy.  Clear  and  high  her  voice 
rose  from  the  corral  yard,  “It's  a  long  way  to  Tip¬ 
perary.”  And  her  young  arms  kept  time,  as  they 
swept  with  vigorous  strokes  over  the  great  roan  horse. 
It  was  glorious,  she  thought,  to  be  out  there  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  currying  her  own  strong  horse,  while 
every  breath  of  summer  wind  brought  a  whiff  of  the 
wild  sagebrush  land.  In  a  few  minutes  she  and 
Manche  short  for  Comanche — would  be  swinging 
out  over  the  hills,  up  the  mountain  trail,  for  a  day  of 
happy  exploring  among  the  red  cliffs.  Her  little  pack¬ 
age  of  luncheon  lay  on  top  of  the  gatepost;  'Manche 
would  nibble  at  the  long  tufts  of  buffalo  grass  for  his 
dinner. 

Flinging  one  arm  over  his  mane,  she  pressed  her 
cheek  against  his  sleek  neck.  The  big  colt  twitched 
one  ear  and  rolled  an  eye  back  at  the  girl.  They  were 
great  "chums” ;  many  a  day  they  roamed  the  hills  from 
sunlight  until  dark. 

When  a  girl's  mother  is  dead,  and  her  father  tries 
to  forget  the  fact  in  the  gay  life  of  a  Western  town, 
who  is  to  care  how  a  little  girl  grows  up?  No  one 
seemed  to  care  very  much  in  the  case  of  Janey.  To 
be  sure,  the  ranch  folk  in  their  careless  way  looked 
after  her.  It  was  in  that  spirit  that  Curley,  with  his 
shovel  over  his  shoulder,  paused  at  the  gate. 

"Making  a  day  of  it,  Janey?''  he  asked.  "Better 
hide  that  old  skate  of  yours.  They  say  the  war  buy¬ 
ers  are  getting  hard  up  and  will  take  most  anything 
with  four  legs.'' 

Janey  tossed  her  head  scornfully.  "He's  jealous, 
'Manche,  because  they  won’t  buy  his  old  plug.  Honest, 
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Curley,  is  Dad  going  to  let  them  look  over  his  bunch  ?” 

“’Fraid  so.  Tim’s  gone  to  the  lower  pasture  with 
a  couple  of  buyers  to-day.  By  heck,  here  they  come 
now!  I’d  pull  out,  if  I  was  you,  Janey.  That  colt 
of  yours  is  too  good-looking.  Want  me  to  saddle  up 
quick  for  you?” 

“Not  I,”  she  said  carelessly,  and  began  to  sing: 

“It’s  a  long  way  to  Tipperary, 

It’s  a  long  way  to  go.” 

Her  back  was  to  the  gate;  her  brush  stroked  once 
more  along  the  satiny  sides  of  Comanche.  Above  her 
own  voice  she  did  not  catch  the  words  of  the  men  at 
the  farther  gate. 

“There’s  a  horse  for  you!” 

“What  are  you  asking  for  that  one?” 

“Oh,  that’s  my  daughter’s  colt;  he’s  not  for  sale.” 

Twelve-year-old  Janey  hated  the  war  buyers  with 
an  almost  unreasonable  hatred.  When  she  turned 
and  saw  the  older  buyer  lingering  behind  her  father 
and  staring  intently  at  the  big  roan,  she  drew  her  lithe 
figure  up  to  its  utmost  height,  and,  with  a  child’s  cool 
audacity,  let  her  eyes  travel  scornfully  down  the  pudgy 
figure  and  over  his  mount.  Then,  with  an  impudent 
little  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  she  turned  her  back 
squarely  on  him.  The  buyer  reddened  and  trotted 
after  the  rancher. 

“Mr.  Hall,  will  you  put  a  price  on  that  blue  roan?” 

“Why,  no,  I  guess  not,”  Janey’s  father  said  hesitat¬ 
ingly. 

Janey’s  colt  had  always  been  her  own,  but  to  a  man 
who  sells  horses,  one  good  horse  is  much  like  another. 
The  older  buyer  understood. 
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Of  course,  I’d  have  to  see  the  horse  travel;  if  he's 
clumsy,  or  crippled,  we’d  not  care  for  him.  Often 
those  big-boned  horses  can’t  handle  themselves.” 

It  was  enough. 

“You’ll  find  no  cripples  on  my  ranch,  sir.  Tim,  tell 
Miss  Jane  to  ride  this  way,  to  show  these  men  how 
a  Lazy  X  horse  travels.” 

Janey  was  proud  of  the  big  ’Manche.  Out  through 
the  corral  gate  he  came,  with  his  satiny  blue  coat 
shining,  his  heavy  neck  arching,  his  small  ears  work¬ 
ing  nervously. 

“You  wished  me,  dad?” 

Yes,  Jane,  I  wanted  these  men  to  see  what  the 
Lazy  X  Stock  is.  Just  give  ’Manche  a  run  across  the 
field,  show  them  how  our  horses  can  travel,  for  all 
their  size.” 

Show  her  beautiful  ’Manche  off!  Nothing  could 
please  her  better.  Those  envious  war  buyers  could 
admire  ’Manche  and  want  him  to  the  end  of  their  days, 
for  all  the  good  it  would  do  them. 

Like  a  streak  of  blue  steel  the  colt  shot  across  the 
field;  he  whirled,  with  high-stepping  pride;  he  trotted 
halfway  back,  flashed  round  and,  as  if  he  were  run¬ 
ning  down  a  coyote,  doubled  and  twisted  at  full  speed 
round  and  round  the  field.  It  was  a  glorious  frolic 
tahorse  and  rider. 

“I’ll  give  you  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  as  the 
horse  stands,”  the  older  buyer  said  hurriedly  to  the 
rancher.  “That  is  more  than  we’ve  paid  for  any 
horse  in  this  county.” 

The  rancher  started  slightly;  war  buyers  were  new 
to  that  part  of  the  land,  and  the  usual  horse  market 
was  none  too  lively,  but — 
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“If  you’d  said  two  hundred  dollars,  I  might  con¬ 
sider  it,”  he  temporized. 

“A  big  price,  counting  shipping  cost.  If  I  say  two 
hundred  dollars,  is  he  mine?” 

The  rancher  nodded. 

“Two  hundred  it  is,  then,”  said  the  buyer;  “and 
we’ll  just  take  the  horse  with  us.” 

Somewhat  taken  aback,  the  rancher  watched  his 
daughter  approach.  With  one  hand  she  stroked 
’Manche’s  shoulder;  her  face  beamed  with  pride.  If 
only  the  child  did  not  look  so  like  her  mother!  He 
glanced  down,  as  the  buyer  fumbled  for  his  check 
book.  But  Janey  was  all  aglow;  ’Manche  had  done 
his  splendid  best;  surely,  now,  her  father  would  be 
proud  of  her.  Perhaps  he  might  even  ask  her  to  ride 
with  him  sometimes,  instead  of  ignoring  her  existence. 

The  buyer  dismounted,  and  rested  his  check  book 
against  the  saddle  while  he  wrote  the  check. 

“Jane,”  said  the  rancher,  looking  away  from  his 
daughter,  “this  gentleman  has  just  bought  ’Manche. 
Tim  will  pull  off  your  saddle,  and  get  you  up  another 
horse  to  ride.” 

“Dad!”  Through  the  outraged  young  voice  ran  a 
thrill  of  agony.  “You  can’t  sell  ’Manche!  He’s 
mine!” 

The  rancher  hated  a  scene.  And,  a  little  ashamed 
that  the  money  had  tempted  him,  he  was  on  his  guard 
lest  the  war  buyers  guess  his  feelings.  So  he  relieved 
himself  on  Janey. 

“Jump  off,  child.  There  are  plenty  of  other  horses 
you  can  ride.  Be  quick  about  it.”  What  he  did  not 
put  in  words  his  eyes  said,  as  they  turned  to  the  girl’s. 
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From  out  her  small  white  face  her  great  dark  eyes 
met  him ;  under  his  gaze,  the  appeal  died  out  of  them, 
and  instead  there  flamed  up  mad  defiance.  She 
^ughed,  not  quite  a  child’s  laugh,  and  whirled 
Manche.  Up  the  lane  they  flew,  straight  for  the  hill 
gate.  Swinging  from  the  saddle,  she  lifted  the  bar 
and  was  about  to  remount  when  her  father  caught 
Manche  s  rein.  If  she  had  been  in  the  saddle,  she 
could  have  wrenched  loose,  but  afoot — 

“Give  me  my  horse!”  she  screamed,  dancing  before 
him,  as  the  rancher  turned  both  horses.  She  caught 
’Manche  by  the  check  strap  and  pulled.  There  was 
little  of  her  mother  in  the  girl  now;  the  man’s  own 
temper  blazed  from  her  eyes. 

“Go  to  the  house  and  stay  there!”  He  did  not 
know  that  he  had  struck  her,  but  when  she  loosened 
her  hold  he  hurried  back  to  the  war  buyers. 

That  child  is  as  wild  as  an  unbroken  colt,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  as  he  helped  the  buyer  put  a  rope  over 
’Manche’s  glossy  head. 

When  the  buyers  had  gone  he  carried  Jane’s  saddle 
into  the  saddle  rack.  As  he  flung  the  blankets  over 
it,  he  noticed  the  little  white  package  of  luncheon  tied 
on  in  front — a  mute  testimony  to  the  day  that  was  to 
have  been.  Poor  little  kid,  he  thought,  he  had 
spoiled  her  day.  She  had  been  so  proud,  too,  showing 
the  men  what  a  Lazy  X  horse  could  do.  The  child 
was  growing  up.  He  must  look  out  for  her  more. 
No  wonder  she  wanted  the  horse;  after  all,  it  was 
tough  to  have  to  give  him  up. 

Of  course  he  must  do  something  to  control  that  tem¬ 
per  of  hers,  but  then — he  remembered  stormy  scenes 
of  his  own  childhood,  blind  rages  when  no  one  could 
manage  him.  What  had  quieted  Jane  this  time?  Then 
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he  remembered — he  had  struck  her,  struck  Madge’s 
little  girl,  and  sent  her  back  to  the  house  as  you  would 
a  dog. 

He  recollected  now  how  she  had  dropped  back,  and 
he  remembered  the  surprised  terror  in  her  eyes.  What 
would  his  little  wife  have  said !  The  big  man  was  all 
contrition;  he  would  tell  the  child  that  he  had  not 
meant  to  strike  her,  and  together  they  would  ride  out 
to  the  pasture  and  pick  a  new  mount  for  her.  Never 
a  thought  of  his  daughter’s  love  for  her  own  horse 
came  to  him. 

He  opened  the  kitchen  door.  “Where’s  Jane, 
Flo?” 

“In  her  room,”  mumbled  the  cook,  without  turning 
her  head.  He  might  boss  the  ranch,  but  he  would  get 
a  burned  dinner  for  this  day’s  work.  Good  cooks 
were  scarce  in  that  land,  and  she  could  be  as  autocratic 
as  he. 

Crossing  to  the  farther  door,  he  knocked;  no  an¬ 
swer  came;  opening  the  door,  he  walked  in.  Half¬ 
way  across  the  room,  Janey  faced  him — a  tragic,  tense 
little  figure,  with  her  hands  clenched  at  her  sides  and 
her  eyes  wide  with  grief  and  anger. 

“Janey,”  the  man  began  half  pleadingly. 

“Where’s  ’Manche?  Have  the  war  buyers  got 
him?  Will  you  get  him  back  for  me?” 

The  words  came  breathlessly,  and  her  feverish  little 
face  gazed  up  at  him  with  imperative  demand. 

“Janey,  child,” — her  father  had  never  called  her 
that  before, — “you  can  come  out  and  pick  any  colt 
left  in  the  bunch  for  yours.  I  can’t  get  ’Manche  back ; 
he’s  sold.  I  told  the  men  they  could  have  him,  and 
I  can’t  go  back  on  it,  you  know.” 
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The  little  girl’s  face  became  dead  white  as  he 
watched  her.  There  was  something  more  than  anger 
in  her  voice;  there  was  contempt  also,  as  she  slowly 
answered :  “I  shouldn’t  think  that  would  bother  you. 
You  gave  ’Manche  to  me,  but  you  stole  him  away 
from  me  again !” 

“Jane!”  The  man’s  voice  was  sharp.  “Control 
yourself.  That  is  no  way  to  speak  to  your  father !” 

He  put  a  hand  on  her  shoulder,  but  the  girl  shook 
it  off  fiercely. 

You  re  not  my  father !  I  wouldn’t  own  you  for 
one — a  man  who’d  sell  my  own  horse,  and  then  strike 
me !”  she  cried.  “I’d  rather  be  dead,  dead,  dead  than 
have  a  father  like  you !” 

Like  a  whip,  that  word  lashed  out  at  the  angry  man ; 
she  had  rather  be  dead,  like  her  mother !  He  stag¬ 
gered  back,  caught  at  the  door  casing  for  support, 
turned,  and  stumbled  from  the  house.  As  he  swung 
blindly  to  the  saddle,  Tim  stopped  him. 

“Mr.  Hall,  I’ve  come  for  me  time.  I’m  quitting.” 

“Get  out  of  my  way!”  muttered  the  man,  and 
spurred  up  the  lane  through  the  open  gate  out  into  the 
hills. 

Janey  sobbed  and  sobbed.  From  long  experience, 
the  cook  knew  that  it  was  best  to  let  the  child  alone 
and  to  busy  herself  with  the  only  comfort  her  kind 
heart  could  suggest — the  little  girl’s  favorite  tarts. 

’Manche  was  sold,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  fighting 
line,  and  nothing,  nothing  could  save  him.  She  knew 
the  terrors  of  the  battle  front;  night  after  night  she 
had  sat,  wide-eyed,  while  Tim  and  Curley  regaled 
Flo  with  the  latest  war  tales.  Over  there  splendid 
horses  were  dying  as  the  men  died;  they  were  lying, 
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torn  by  shells,  on  many  a  fighting  ground.  ’Manche 
perhaps  would  meet  that  fate.  She  clutched  at  her 
hand  with  her  teeth,  to  stifle  a  sob. 

If  only  ’Manche  could  die  first!  That  time  that 
she  made  him  climb  the  rock  cliff,  when,  with  one  foot 
over  the  ledge,  the  great  horse  had  trembled  and 
toppled,  pawing  madly  at  the  sliding  rocks  for  a  foot¬ 
ing,  while  she  urged  him  up — why,  oh,  why  had  she 
not  dropped  the  lines  and  let  him  fall  to  his  death  ?  She 
had  heard  Tim  say,  “Take  a  horse  safe  over  a  tough 
climb  and  he  will  always  trust  you  better.”  Well,  it 
was  true;  never  again  had  ’Manche  hesitated  at  her 
urging;  he  had  trusted  her. 

The  outside  door  opened,  and  she  heard  Tim’s 
voice  saying,  “Well,  old  girl,  it’s  a  sad  good-by  and  I’ll 
be  taking  a  tart,  to  comfort  my  grief.” 

“Here  you,  get  out !”  Flo  answered.  “Them  tarts 
is  for  Janey.  Ain’t  any  man  got  any  sense !” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “one  has.  That’s  why  I’m  off  for 
town  to  hunt  me  another  home.  I’ll  work  for  no  man 
that  would  sell  a  kid’s  horse.” 

“Have  they  taken  her  horse  yet?” 

“You  bet.  The  fat  chap’s  gone  up-country,  but  I 
heard  him  tell  the  young  feller  to  throw  ’Manche  in 
with  a  bunch  they’re  holding  at  the  Crossing,  and  to 
hit  the  trail  to  town  with  them,  pretty  lively.  They’re 
shipping  a  carload  early  tomorrow.  ’Manche’s  gone, 
all  right.” 

Janey  heard  no  more.  Looking  up,  she  caught  her 
reflection  in  the  tiny  mirror.  It  was  a  queer,  stub¬ 
born  little  face ;  the  mouth  still  quivered,  although  the 
purpose  behind  the  big,  shining  eyes  was  steady.  But 
Janey  saw  only  the  reddened  eyelids,  the  tear-streaked 
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cheeks.  She  made  her  way  to  the  kitchen  wash 
bench,  while  Flo  considerately  turned  her  back. 

“Got  a  nice  pan  of  tarts  for  your  dinner,  honey. 
Want  one  now?” 

“No,  thank  you,  Flo.  Did — did  you  see  which  way 
Dad  went?” 

“Why  I  guess  he’s  out  looking  after  that  blackleg 
scare.  Tim  said  he’d  gone  up  a  mountain  trail.  Bet¬ 
ter  have  a  tart,  child.” 

Janey  shook  her  head  and  went  out.  At  the  door 
she  turned.  “Don’t  worry  if  I’m  late  in  getting  back, 

Peering  from  the  window,  the  cook  watched  Janey 
as  she  climbed  up  the  high  ridge  that  bordered  the 
ranch.  “Poor,  lonesome  little  kid,  she’s  going  off  to 
cry  it  out,”  thought  the  woman;  and  her  kind  heart 
tightened  as  she  saw  the  child  pause  at  the  top  to  look 
back  toward  the  empty  corrals  and  then  hurry  out  of 
sight. 

But  Janey  was  not  crying,  except  that  now  and  then 
great  sobs  shook  her.  Her  eyes  felt  dry  and  burn¬ 
ing  as  she  ran  on  through  the  dusty  sagebrush  and 
scrambled  down  and  up  the  jagged  gulches.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  was  running  heavily,  with  one  hand  pressed 
to  her  aching  side.  Denton  was  still  fifteen  miles 
away,  and  ’Manche  was  waiting  there  to  be  shipped 
tomorrow.  All  too  well  she  knew  the  weary  miles 
ahead  of  her,  and  she  was  playing  out  already ! 

Finally  her  sturdy  little  body  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  One  stumbling  foot  caught  in  the  sagebrush ; 
she  fell,  and  lay  there  with  outstretched  arms,  a  pitiful 
little  figure,  too  spent  to  rise.  She  did  not  stir;  she 
was  bending  every  effort  to  quiet  her  thumping  heart ; 
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she  must  go  on  soon.  Then  she  heard  something. 

“It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperary.”  The  whistle 
rang  out  through  the  sleepy  hills  and  sent  Janey 
scrambling  to  her  feet.  Some  one  was  coming!  Her 
eyes  swept  over  the  rounding  hill ;  there  was  no  place 
to  hide.  The  whistle  changed  to  a  rollicking  voice, 
and  Tim  rode  over  the  hill. 

“Why,  Miss  Janey !”  he  cried,  and  checked  his  horse. 
“You've  strayed  a  long  ways!  You  ain't  afoot?” 

Janey  nodded.  “I'm  going  to  town,  and  it's  quicker 
to  go  through  the  hills.  I'm  going  to  town  to  say 
good-by  to  'Manche.” 

“He'd  no  right  to  'a'  done  it !”  the  young  fellow  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Look  here,  Miss  Janey,  you  think  you 
ought  to  go  to  town  ?” 

“I've  got  to.  There's  no  one  else  to  do  it  for 
'Manche.” 


“But  will  saying  good-by  do  any  good?  Wouldn't 
it  be  easier  not  to  see  him  again?” 

Janey’s  strange,  dark  eyes  gazed  up  at  him  steadily. 
“I  think  I'll  feel  better  to  say  good-by — this 
Tim.” 


way, 


“All  right,  little  girl;  but  if  you  must  go,  why,  I 
guess  my  bronc  will  carry  double.” 

“Oh,  I'd  be  so  glad  of  a  lift!  I've  just  got  to  get 
to  town  soon.” 


“Up  we  go,  then,”  said  the  big,  weatherbeaten  fel¬ 
low.  “Just  put  your  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  I'll  set 
you  up  behind.  There  you  are!  Better  hold  on  to 
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“I  guess  ’Manche’s  spoiled  me  for  walking,”  Janey 
remarked,  as  they  moved  off.  “It  takes  so  long  to  go 
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the  least  little  way  afoot.  It  means  just  forever  to 
reach  a  hill  that  looks  so  near.” 

Her  grateful  heart  felt  in  duty  bound  to  entertain 
this  big,  kind  friend,  but  somehow  talk  did  not  come 
easily. 

“I  don’t  take  much  stock  in  walking  myself.  Why 
didn’t  you  tell  me  to  get  you  up  a  horse  before  you 
left  the  ranch?” 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t  ride  one  of  his  horses.”  Janey’s 
voice  sounded  muffled  and  her  cheeks  burned. 

Tim  nodded.  “That’s  why  I  quit,”  he  said. 

She  wished  she  could  thank  him,  but  she  was  not 
sure  for  what;  so  she  was  silent. 

“It’s  a  long  way  to  Tipperary.”  The  man’s  soft 
whistle,  scarcely  a  breath  at  first,  swelled  in  force. 
“Oh!  ’scuse  me,  Miss  Janey;  I  forgot.” 

“Why,  that’s  all  right,  Tim.  Everyone’s  singing 
it.  If  a  tune’s  lively,  I  guess  folks  don’t  think  about 
its  meaning,  unless  they’re  somehow  lonesome.” 

“Hold  on  tight  there.”  The  horse  swung  into 
a  lope,  the  sage-tainted  wind  swept  across  Janey’s  face, 
and  Alkali  Creek  drew  nearer.  They  twisted  down 
a  stony  hillside  and  turned  toward  the  gray  stage  road. 

“I’m  figuring  on  letting  you  ride  into  town  alone, 
Miss  Janey.  There’s  a  freight  outfit  a  mile  or  so 
back,  and  I’ll  get  a  lift  with  them.  Just  leave  the 
bronc  in  front  of  the  big  store  that’s  nearest  to  the 
yards.  You  want  I  should  go  with  you  to  see 
’Manche?” 

“Oh,  no,  no!  Thank  you,  Tim,  but  I’d  rather  go 
alone.” 

“I  reckoned  you  would,”  said  Tim. 
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At  the  road  he  helped  her  into  the  saddle.  She 
looked  so  little  to  ride  into  town  alone! 

'Think  you  can  manage  with  your  feet  in  the  stirrup 
straps  ?”  he  asked.  "Got  a  place  where  you  can  stay 
tonight  in  town?  You  know  the  stage  leaves  early 
tomorrow.” 

"Yes,  that's  all  right.  Good-by,  Tim!” 

She  was  eager  to  be  off,  for  already  it  was  long 
past  noon.  "Thank  you  just  more'n  you'll  every 
know.” 

Tying  the  horse  in  front  of  the  big  store,  Janey 
hurried  down  to  the  railway  corrals.  A  confused  mass 
of  horses  moved  about  in  the  inclosure.  She  must 
not  stop  to  look  for  'Manche  first  ;  she  needed  all  her 
self-control  to  deal  with  the  men  in  charge.  A  few 
small  boys  dotted  the  fence,  and  two  men  stood  talking 
at  the  farther  end.  Janey  walked  toward  them. 

"If  you  please,  sir — ” 

She  was  trembling  so  that  she  could  say  no  more, 
but  they  turned  to  look  at  her. 

"Why,  you're  Mr.  Hall's  little  girl  from  up  country, 
aren't  you?”  It  was  the  younger  buyer. 

"Yes,  sir.  I  came  in  to  see — if  you'd  let  me  say 
good-by  to  'Manche.”  It  was  harder  than  she  had 
thought. 

"Sure  you  can,  if  he's  in  the  bunch.”  The  younger 
buyer  remembered  the  feeling  of  meanness  with  which 
he  had  helped  to  lead  off  the  girl's  colt.  "Drayton, 
this  is  a  young  lady  who  showed  me  some  splendid 
riding  this  morning.  If  you'll  excuse  me  one  moment, 
we’ll  see  if  we  can  find  her  horse.” 

Janey  gazed  at  him  in  amazement ;  a  war  buyer  was 
really  friendly. 
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“Blue  roan,  wasn't  he?"  he  asked,  as  they  walked 
round  the  corner. 

“Yes,  and  big  and  shiny,  and  full  of  life,  with  the 
best  head  on  him.  His  eyes  just  talk  to  you." 

“I  think  he's  down  in  the  last  corral.  I  remember 
him."  He  opened  a  gate  for  her.  “I'll  bet  it  comes 
hard  to  see  him  go.  I've  got  a  brother  at  the  front — 
Canadian  regiment;  pretty  near  killed  Mother,  the 
day  he  went  off.  He'd  always  liked  horses  and  out¬ 
door  things  the  way  you  do." 

“But  men  go  because  they  want  to." 

“Not  because  they  want  to,  little  girl;  only  because 
they  feel  it's  up  to  them,  and  that  they're  needed  to 
right  a  hideous  wrong." 

Driving  back  the  more  curious  horses,  he  led  the 
way  down  a  long  runway.  Yes,  the  colt  was  there. 
Comanche,  the  royal,  stood  apart  in  his  chosen  cor¬ 
ner  ;  with  a  vicious  swing  of  his  head,  he  drove  back 
an  intruding  bay. 

“O  'Manche!  'Manche!"  cried  the  child,  running 
forward. 

The  great  horse  wheeled.  With  a  whinny  he  came 
toward  her  and  thrust  his  big  head  into  her  eager 
arms.  Decidedly,  it  was  not  fair  play,  thought  the 
younger  buyer,  as  he  watched  them.  The  colt,  ter¬ 
rified  by  strange  handling  and  the  mob  of  surging 
animals,  had  been  like  a  wild  thing  in  the  corrals ;  now 
he  stood  with  lowered  head,  whinnying  softly, —  whis¬ 
pering,  Janey  called  it, — while  the  little  girl  clung  to 
him  and  sobbed: 

“O  'Manche  dear,  if  only  I  could  go  instead  of  you!" 

It  was  the  wail  of  many  women  that  reached  the 
young  buyer  in  that  forlorn  cry.  He  snapped  his 
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whip  at  the  crowding  horses,  and  at  the  noise  Janey 
turned. 

She  mopped  her  eyes  for  a  moment  with  a  wet  little 
handkerchief.  Then,  twisting  one  hand  in  ’Manche’s 
mane,  she  led  him  up  to  the  buyer.  Flinging  up  her 
head,  she  tried,  with  all  her  brave  little  heart,  to  smile. 

“Would — would  you  let  me  take  one  last  ride  on 
him  ?” 

It  was  too  much  for  the  man.  Her  great,  agonized 
eyes  were  brimming  with  tears ;  her  flushed  little  face, 
with  the  piteous  smile,  seemed  begging  for  her  very 
life.  The  big  horse  was  rubbing  his  velvety  nose 
against  her  arm. 

“I  ought  not  to  let  him  out  of  the  corral,”  the  man 
said,  “but  if  you’ll  have  him  back  here  before  dark — 
Can  you  ride  without  a  saddle?  There  may  be  a 
bridle  hereabouts  somewhere.” 

With  ’Manche  close  beside  them,  they  returned  to 
the  runway.  Janey  adjusted  the  bridle  to  the  colt’s 
head. 

“Why,  there’s  Petey!”  she  exclaimed,  as  a  sleek 
brown  gelding  came  toward  her.  “I  never  thought 
Tom  Sutton  would  sell  him!” 

The  buyer  smiled.  “Money  is  too  much  for  them. 
Not  many  horses  got  any  show  against  it.”  Outside 
the  corral,  he  put  the  child  on  ’Manche’s  broad  back. 
“Remember,  be  back  before  dark,”  he  charged  her, 
and  watched  her  out  of  sight  with  much  the  feeling 
of  a  boy  who  frees  a  rabbit  from  a  friend’s  trap. 

They  turned  down  the  sandy  river  road  under 
gnarled  old  cottonwoods.  ’Manche  was  happy  again ; 
they  had  left  the  strange,  dusty  corrals,  and  already 
the  cool  of  afternoon  was  with  them,  out  here  where 
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the  soft  plash  of  the  river  kept  soothing  company  to 
his  padding  hoofs.  He  wanted  a  drink,  and  the  girl 
let  him  turn  where  a  cow  trail  dipped  down  the  sheer 
bank  to  a  sandy  shoal  below.  Then  they  wandered 
down  the  little  trail,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
while  ever  the  river  bank  slanted  higher  above  them, 
more  rocky  and  more  sheer. 

Janey  was  about  to  be  deliberately  dishonest  for  the 
first  time  in  her  straight  young  life.  ’Manche  was 
not  going  to  the  war ;  instead,  she  was  going  to  do  a 
terrible  thing  for  him — take  him  to  the  high  river 
cliff,  and  coax  him  to  follow  her  up,  until  he  fell  to  his 
death  in  the  depths  of  the  river. 

Twice  she  turned  him  toward  the  bank,  then  re¬ 
lented.  And  when,  at  last,  she  slipped  from  his  back 
to  lead  the  way  up  the  cliff,  grown  now  to  a  steep, 
rocky  wall,  even  ’Manche  could  see  no  foothold  for 
his  big  hoofs.  She  clambered  up  a  few  feet,  and 
pulled,  the  colt  hung  back  on  the  lines,  rolling  his  eyes. 
Two  steps  farther  she  went. 

“Come,  ’Manche,  you  can  do  it — come  on,  boy! 
she  pleaded,  and  the  big  horse  planted  his  forefeet  on 
the  sliding  earth,  then  jumped  up  to  her. 

On  she  went,  picking  out  an  almost  imperceptible 
way,  stopping  to  pet  the  trembling  horse,  coaxing  him, 
steadying  him  with  the  lines,  up  and  up,  until  the  slid¬ 
ing  rocks  fell  many  feet  to  the  river  below  them  and 
the  top  lay  only  a  few  yards  above. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  it  seemed  that  they  could  go  no 
farther;  they  had  followed  an  outcropping  ledge  until 
it  hung  above  the  river ;  now  the  ledge  ended  at  their 
feet  in  a  sudden  deep-cut  gulch.  Beyond  the  gap  the 
ledge  continued — a  slippery  bank  of  shale.  Janey  laid 
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the  lines  over  the  blue  roan's  neck  before  she  strug¬ 
gled  to  a  foothold  a  few  feet  above  him.  She  dared 
not  say  good-by  to  her  friend;  she  was  cold  with  fear, 
as  she  stared  up  into  the  blue  sky. 

‘"Please,  God,  it  is  time  to  do  it  now,"  she  whispered, 
and  leaning  down,  she  hit  the  colt  quickly  on  the 
shoulder.  “Go  on,  'Manche!  Jump  it,  boy!  Get  up,  I 
tell  you !" 

He  stretched  his  head  over  the  edge;  he  gathered 
himself  to  leap,  then  drew  back  a  pace  and  tossed  his 
head.  Never  before  had  he  refused  her  urging.  She 
crept  closer.  “Go  on,  pony,  you  must  do  it!"  and 
her  little  fist  pounded  him  fiercely.  But  he  would  not 
budge;  so  the  little  girl  slipped  down  in  front  of  him. 
Quivering  and  dizzy  with  the  fright,  the  big  horse 
half  shut  his  eyes  and  laid  his  head  against  Janey's 
arm  in  mute  appeal :  he  could  not  make  the  jump.  Then, 
with  loving  little  hands,  she  petted  and  soothed  him. 

“Never  mind,  'Manche  dear,  if  it  is  so  hard;  we'll 
just  go  together.  It  won't  matter  to  anyone." 

She  drew  his  big  head  close  and  kissed  him  solemnly 
between  the  eyes,  then  edged  carefully  above  him  until 
she  could  climb  to  his  back.  Leaning  forward,  she 
righted  the  lines  and  shook  them  with  gentle  persua¬ 
sion.  “Go  on,  'Manche,  it's  all  right." 

Dimly  the  big  horse  understood;  they  had  taken 
hard  climbs  before  and  come  through  all  right.  Now 
his  little  partner  was  counting  on  him  to  look  out  for 
her;  he  must  somehow  get  them  safe  up  the  cliff. 
Like  a  trapped  animal  he  gazed  round  him  and  looked 
up  at  the  rocks;  when  he  shifted  his  footing,  loose 
stones  rattled  and  slid  beneath  him.  Suddenly  the 
child  felt  his  great  muscles  stiffening  for  the  jump; 
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instinctively  she  clutched  his  mane  tighter  and  shut 
her  eyes. 

Like  a  cat,  the  colt  flung  his  length  across  the  gulch, 
clawing  for  a  foothold  at  the  slippery  ledge,  scramb¬ 
ling,  slipping,  hanging  there  surging  upward,  until 
his  sheer  momentum  had  carried  him  over  the  shaly 
mass  up  to  the  level  top.  There  he  stopped,  with 
braced  legs  and  low-hung  head.  He  had  done  the 
impossible,  but  it  had  well-nigh  beaten  him.  His 
little  rider  half  lay  across  his  back,  sick  and  dizzy. 
So  they  waited,  until  finally  Janey  slid  to  the  ground 
and  buried  her  face  against  his  neck. 

“'Manche  boy,  you  did  it  to  save  me!”  she  cried. 
“What  made  you!” 

The  town  lay  behind  them;  about  them  stretched 
the  rolling  sagebrush  land  through  which  the  river 
cut  its  way.  Already  the  western  sky  was  ablaze  with 
a  red  sunset.  The  blue  roan  heaved  a  patient  sigh, 
then  pushed  forward  to  nibble  over  the  ground.  Janey 
stood  watching  him,  as  he  pulled  eagerly  at  the  dried 
grass;  then,  munching  a  mouthful,  he  turned  his  long 
head  to  gaze  at  her  with  gentle,  contented  eyes.  A 
distant  train  whistled  at  the  siding;  he  wheeled  in  at¬ 
tention.  Like  a  winged  steed  the  splendid  horse  stood 
there,  head  lifted,  mane  blowing,  satiny  coat  shining, 
alert  and  alive,  every  inch  of  him.  And  so  under¬ 
standing  came  to  Janey. 

“God  wouldn't  let  me  kill  you !”  she  said  in  a  low, 
awe-filled  voice.  “You're  so  wonderful  and  so  dear 
that  He  wanted  you  to  live,  instead  of  being  nothing 
here.  Maybe  He  needs  you  over  there.”  In  her 
mind  the  idea  grew  to  rapt  renunciation.  “I  guess 
I’ve  got  to  give  you  up,  like  that  mother  did  her  son. 
It's  up  to  us,  'Manche,  no  matter  how  bad  it  hurts.” 
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With  clasped  hands  she  turned  toward  the  glorious 
west.  '‘Please,  God,  let  the  Canadian  boy,  or  some 
one  over  there,  love  my  horse.  He’ll  be  lonesome, 
too.  And,  catching  up  the  trailing  lines,  she  turned 
the  horse  toward  town.  “We’ve  got  to  hurry  back, 
boy,  while  my  grit  lasts.” 

The  younger  buyer  was  uneasy ;  twice  he  had  walked 
the  length  of  the  corrals  before  he  sighted  Janey. 
Outlined  against  the  glowing  sky  she  came  galloping 
down  to  him,  a  tiny,  elflike  figure  on  the  powerful 
horse.  Dropping  from  the  colt’s  back,  she  thrust  a 
line  into  the  man’s  hand. 

“Here,  take  him  quick!”  she  cried.  “I’ve  got  to 
hurry — or  I  can’t  do  it.  I’m  letting  him  go  like  your 
brother  did!” 

One  instant  she  met  the  buyer’s  kind  eyes ;  the  next 
she  was  running  in  panicky  haste  up  the  long  street, 
toward  the  stage  road  and  home. 

She  reached  the  top  of  the  first  hill,  and  rested  her 
weary  little  body  against  a  cut  bank.  The  sunlight 
still  lay  on  the  upland;  it  slanted  across  darkening 
valleys  to  touch  the  mountain  sides  and  canon  walls 
with  a  pink  radiance.  This  was  their  land — hers  and 
’Manche’s. 

“But  ’Manche’s  gone !”  she  sobbed  aloud,  with  sud¬ 
den  realization. 

Daylight  had  left  the  land;  the  chill  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  crept  down  through  the  dim  hills.  She  was  only 
a  little  child  who  had  come  up  against  the  world,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  she  was  afraid  of  what  life  could 
do  to  her.  The  coyotes  began  to  yap  in  the  darkness, 
and  little  Janey  broke  into  a  frightened,  stumbling  run 
up  the  long  foothill  slope. 
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“O  'Manche,  ’Manche,”  she  sobbed  brokenly,  “I 
want  you  so !  It’s  so — awfully  lonesome !” 

— Zay  C.  Philbrook. 

Courtesy  of  Youth's  Companion. 

How  do  you  like  the  ending  of  this  story?  Suggest  a 
different  ending  to  the  class  and  see  if  they  prefer  it  to  the 
one  in  the  story. 


MY  SYMPHONY 

To  live  content  with  small  means. 

To  seek  elegance  rather  than  luxury,  and  refinement 
rather  than  fashion. 

To  be  worthy,  not  respectable,  and  wealthy,  not 
rich. 

To  study  hard,  think  quietly,  talk  gently,  act 
frankly. 

To  listen  to  stars  and  birds,  to  babes  and  sages, 
with  open  heart. 

To  bear  all  cheerfully,  do  all  bravely,  await  occa¬ 
sions,  hurry  never. 

In  a  word,  to  let  the  spiritual,  unbidden  and  un¬ 
conscious,  grow  up  through  the  common. 

This  is  to  be  my  symphony. 

— William  Ellery  Channing. 

1.  What  is  a  symphony?  Why  does  the  author  call  this 
article  a  symphony? 

2.  Study  the  meaning  of  each  sentence. 

3.  Commit  this  selection  to  memory. 
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HOW  THE  OLD  HORSE  WON  THE  BET 

Some  poems,  as  well  as  much  of  our  prose,  tell  stories 
and  are  called  narrative  poems.  In  addition  to  simply 
telling  the  story  of  how  the  old  horse  won  the  bet,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  puts  a  great  deal  of  fun  or  humor  into  this 
poem.  As  you  read,  notice  some  of  the  jokes  which  he 
weaves  into  the  story.  For  example — what  instance  in  this 
poem  is  similar  to  the  well  known  joke  about  the  boy’s  being 
excused  to  attend  his  grandmother’s  funeral  when  he  really 
intends  to  go  to  a  ball  game?  Note  humorous  expressions 
such  as  “Budd  Doble,  whose  catarrhal  name.”  At  the  end 
of  the  poem  be  ready  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  class 
some  of  the  best  of  these  humorous  expressions.  Can  you 
explain  what  the  parson  meant  when  he  said — 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder,  I  declare 
If  brother — Jehu — made  the  prayer”? 

How  does  the  moral  of  this  poem  apply  to  people? 


'Twas  on  the  famous  trotting  ground, 

The  betting  men  were  gathered  round 
From  far  and  near;  the  'cracks'  were  there 
Whose  deeds  the  sporting  prints  declare : 
The  swift  g.b.,  Old  Hiram's  nag, 

The  fleet  s.h.,  Dan  Pfeiffer's  brag, 

With  these  a  third — and  who  is  he 
That  stands  beside  his  fast  b.g.  ? 

Budd  Doble,  whose  catarrhal  name 
So  fills  the  nasal  trump  of  fame. 

There  too  stood  many  a  noted  steed 
Of  Messenger  and  Morgan  breed; 

Green  horses  also,  not  a  few; 

Unknown  as  yet  what  they  could  do ; 

And  all  the  hacks  that  know  so  well 
The  scourgings  of  the  Sunday  swell. 
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Blue  are  the  skies  of  opening  day ; 

The  bordering  turf  is  green  with  May; 

The  sunshine's  golden  gleam  is  thrown 
On  sorrel,  chestnut,  bay,  and  roan; 

The  horses  paw  and  prance  and  neigh, 
Filies  and  colts  like  kittens  play, 

And  dance  and  toss  their  rippled  manes 
Shining  and  soft  as  silken  skeins; 

Wagons  and  pigs  are  ranged  about, 

And  fashion  flaunts  her  gay  turn-out; 

Here  stands — each  youthful  Jehu's  dream — 
The  jointed  tandem,  ticklish  team ! 

And  there  in  ampler  breadth  expand 
The  splendors  of  the  four-in-hand; 

On  faultless  ties  and  glossy  tiles 
The  lovely  bonnets  beam  their  smiles; 

(The  style's  the  man,  so  books  avow; 

The  style's  the  woman,  anyhow)  ; 

From  flounces  frothed  with  creamy  lace 
Peeps  out  the  pug-dog's  smutty  face, 

Or  spaniel  rolls  his  liquid  eye, 

Or  stares  the  wiry  pet  of  Skye, — 

O  woman,  in  your  hours  of  ease 
So  shy  with  us,  so  free  with  these ! 

‘Come  on !  I'll  bet  you  two  to  one 
I’ll  make  him  do  it!'  ‘Will  you? 

Done !' 

What  was  it  who  was  bound  to  do? 

I  did  not  hear  and  can't  tell  you. — 

Pray  listen  till  my  story's  through. 

Scarce  noticed,  back  behind  the  rest, 

By  cart  and  wagon  rudely  prest, 
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The  parson's  lean  and  bony  bay 
Stood  harnessed  in  his  one-horse  shay — 

Lent  to  his  sexton  for  the  day 
(A  funeral — so  the  sexton  said 
His  mother's  uncle's  wife  was  dead). 

Like  Lazarus  bid  to  Dives'  feast 
So  looked  the  poor  forlorn  old  beast; 

His  coat  was  rough,  his  tail  was  bare, 

The  gray  was  sprinkled  in  his  hair ; 

Sportsmen  and  jockeys  knew  him  not. 

And  yet  they  say  he  once  could  trot 
Among  the  fleetest  of  the  town, 

Till  something  cracked  and  broke  him  down, — 
The  steed's,  the  statesman's,  common  lot! 

‘And  are  we  then  so  soon  forgot?' 

Ah  me !  I  doubt  if  one  of  you 
Has  ever  head  the  name  'Old  Blue,' 

Whose  fame  through  all  this  region  rung 
In  those  old  days  when  I  was  young! 

‘Bring  forth  the  horse!'  Alas;  he  showed 
Not  like  the  one  Mazeppa  rode; 

Scant-maned,  sharp-backed,  and  shaky  kneed, 
The  wreck  of  what  was  once  a  steed, 

Lips  thin,  eyes  hollow,  stiff  in  joints; 

Yet  not  without  his  knowing  points. 

The  sexton  laughing  in  his  sleeve, 

As  if 9t  were  all  a  make-believe. 

Led  forth  the  horse,  and  as  he  laughed 
Unhitched  the  breeching  from  a  shaft, 
Unclasped  the  rusty  belt  beneath, 

Drew  forth  the  snaffle  from  his  teeth, 

Slipped  off  his  head-stall,  set  him  free 
From  strap  and  rein, — a  sight  to  see! 
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So  worn,  so  lean  in  every  limb, 

It  can’t  be  they  are  saddling  him ! 

It  is !  his  back  the  pig-skin  strides 
And  flaps  his  lank,  rheumatic  sides ; 

With  look  of  mingled  scorn  and  mirth 
They  buckle  round  the  saddle-girth ; 

With  horsy  wink  and  saucy  toss 
A  youngster  throws  his  leg  across, 

And  so,  his  rider  on  his  back, 

They  lead  him,  limping,  to  the  track, 

Far  up  behind  the  starting-point, 

To  limber  out  each  stiffened  joint. 

As  through  the  jeering  crowd  he  past, 

One  pitying  look  Old  Hiram  cast ; 

'Go  it,  ye  cripple,  while  ye  can !’ 

Cried  out  unsentimental  Dan ; 

'A  Fast-Day  dinner  for  the  crows !’ 

Budd  Doble’s  scoffing  shout  arose. 

Slowly,  as  when  the  walking-beam 
First  feels  the  gathering  head  of  steam, 

With  warning  cough  and  threatening  wheeze 
The  stiff  old  charger  crooks  his  knees ; 

At  first  with  cautious  step  sedate, 

As  if  he  dragged  a  coach  of  state ; 

He’s  not  a  colt;  he  knows  full  well 
That  time  is  weight  and  sure  to  tell; 

No  horse  so  sturdy  but  he  fears 
The  handicap  of  twenty  years. 

As  through  the  throng  on  either  hand 
The  old  horse  nears  the  judges’  stand, 
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Beneath  his  jockey’s  feather-weight 
He  warms  a  little  to  his  gait, 

And  now  and  then  a  step  is  tried 
That  hints  of  something  like  a  stride. 

'Go  !’ — Through  his  ear  the  summons  stung 
As  if  a  battle-trump  had  rung; 

The  slumbering  instincts  long  unstirred 
Start  at  the  old  familiar  word  ; 

It  thrills  like  flame  through  every  limb, — 

What  mean  his  twenty  years  to  him? 

The  savage  blow  his  rider  dealt 
Fell  on  his  hollow  flanks  unfelt; 

The  spur  that  pricked  his  staring  hide 
Unheeded  tore  his  bleeding  side; 

Alike  to  him  are  spur  and  rein, — 

He  steps  a  five-year-old  again! 

Before  the  quarter  pole  was  past 
Old  Hiram  said,  'He’s  going  fast!’ 

Long  ere  the  quarter  was  a  half, 

The  chuckling  crowd  had  ceased  to  laugh; 
Tighter  his  frightened  jockey  clung 
As  in  a  mighty  stride  he  swung, 

The  gravel  flying  in  his  track, 

His  neck  stretched  out,  his  ears  laid  back, 

His  tail  extended  all  the  while 
Behind  him  like  a  rat-tail  file ! 

Off  went  a  shoe, — away  it  spun, 

Shot  like  a  bullet  from  a  gun; 

The  quaking  jockey  shapes  a  prayer 
From  scraps  of  oaths  he  used  to  swear; 

He  drops  his  whip,  he  drops  his  rein, 

He  clutches  fiercely  for  a  mane; 

He’ll  lose  his  hold — he  sways  and  reels — 

He’ll  slide  beneath  those  tramping  heels ! 
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The  knees  of  many  a  horseman  quake, 

The  flowers  on  many  a  bonnet  shake, 

And  shouts  arise  from  left  and  right, 

'Stick  on!  Stick  on!’  'Hould  tight!  Hould  tight 
'Cling  round  his  neck  and  don’t  let  go — 

That  pace  can’t  hold — there!  steady!  whoa!’ 
But  like  the  sable  steed  that  bore 
The  spectral  lover  of  Lenore, 

His  nostrils  snorting  foam  and  fire, 

No  stretch  his  bony  limbs  can  tire; 

And  now  the  stand  he  rushes  by, 

And  'Stop  him! — stop  him!  ’  is  the  cry. 

Stand  back!  he’s  only  just  begun — 

He’s  having  out  three  heats  in  one ! 

'Don’t  rush  in  front!  he’ll  smash  your  brains; 
But  follow  up  and  grab  the  reins !’ 

Old  Hiram  spoke.  Dan  Pfeiffer  heard, 

And  sprang  impatient  at  the  word; 

Budd  Doble  started  on  his  bay, 

Old  Hiram  followed  on  his  gray, 

And  off  they  spring,  and  round  they  go, 

The  fast  ones  doing  'all  they  know.’ 

Look !  twice  they  follow  at  his  heels, 

As  round  the  circling  course  he  wheels, 

And  whirls  with  him  that  clinging  boy 
Like  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy; 

Still  on,  and  on,  the  third  time  round ! 

They’re  tailing  off!  they’re  losing  ground! 
Budd  Doble’s  nag  begins  to  fail ! 

Dan  Pfeiffer’s  sorrel  whisks  his  tail! 

And  see!  in  spite  of  whip  and  shout. 

Old  Hiram’s  mare  is  giving  out ! 

Now  for  the  finish !  at  the  turn, 

The  old  horse — all  the  rest  astern — 
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Comes  swinging  in,  with  easy  trot; 

By  Jove!  he's  distanced  all  the  lot! 

That  trot  no  mortal  could  explain; 

Some  said,  'Old  Dutchman  come  again!' 
Some  took  his  time, — at  least  they  tried, 
But  what  is  was  could  none  decide ; 

One  said  he  couldn't  understand 
What  happened  to  his  second  hand; 

One  said  2:10;  that  couldn’t  be — 

More  like  two  twenty-two  or  three; 

Old  Hiram  settled  it  at  last; 

'The  time  was  two — too  dee-vel-ish  fast!' 

The  parson's  horse  had  won  the  bet ; 

It  cost  him  something  of  a  sweat; 

Back  in  the  one-horse  shay  he  went; 

The  parson  wondered  what  it  meant, 

And  murmured  with  a  mild  surprise 
And  pleasant  twinkle  of  the  eyes, 

'That  funeral  must  have  been  a  trick, 

Or  corpses  drive  at  double-quick; 

I  shouldn't  wonder,  I  declare, 

If  brother — Jehu — made  the  prayer !' 

And  this  is  all  I  have  to  say 
About  that  tough  old  trotting  bay, 
Huddup!  Huddup!  G'lang!  Good  day! 

Moral  for  which  this  tale  is  told: 

A  horse  can  trot,  for  all  he's  old. 
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SPEED  TEST  V 

You  are  to  look  for  four  points  in  this  brief  selection, 
taken  from  Benjamin  Franklin’s  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanac.” 
These  four  points  are:  the  incident  which  caused  Franklin 
to  write  this  plan,  and  the  three  plans  that  he  suggests. 
You  are  to  wait  for  a  signal  from  your  teacher  before  start¬ 
ing  to  read,  and  then  you  are  to  read  as  rapidly  as  you  can 
the  whole  selection.  Jot  down,  on  a  paper,  which  you  will 
have  at  hand  before  starting  to  read,  in  about  ten  words 
each  (not  more)  the  four  points  given  in  the  selection,  and 
then  raise  your  hand  so  that  your  teacher  may  time  you  in 
this  reading,  comprehending,  and  writing  test. 

PLAN  FOR  SAVING  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
POUNDS 

As  I  spent  some  weeks  last  winter  in  visiting  my  old 
acquaintance  in  the  Jerseys,  great  complaints  I  heard 
for  want  of  money,  and  that  leave  to  make  more  paper 
bills  could  not  be  obtained.  Friends  and  countrymen, 
my  advice  on  this  shall  cost  you  nothing;  and  if  you 
will  not  be  angry  with  me  for  giving  it,  I  promise  you 
not  to  be  offended  if  you  do  not  take  it. 

You  spend  yearly  at  least  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  it  is  said,  in  European,  East  Indian,  and  West 
Indian  commodities.  Suppose  one-half  of  this  ex¬ 
pense  to  be  in  things  absolutely  necessary,  the  other 
half  may  be  called  superfluities,  or,  at  best,  conven¬ 
iences,  which,  however,  you  might  live  without  for 
one  little  year  and  not  suffer  exceedingly.  Now,  to 
save  this  half,  observe  these  few  directions: 

i.  When  you  incline  to  have  new  clothes,  look  first 
well  over  the  old  ones  and  see  if  you  cannot  shift 
with  them  another  year,  either  by  scouring,  mending, 
or  even  patching  if  necessary.  Remember,  a  patch 
on  your  coat  and  money  in  your  pocket  is  better  and 
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more  creditable  than  a  writ  on  your  back  and  no  money 
to  take  it  off. 

2.  When  you  are  inclined  to  buy  chinaware, 
chintzes,  India  silks,  or  any  other  of  their  flimsy, 
slight  manufactures,  I  would  not  be  so  bad  with  you 
as  to  insist  on  your  absolutely  resolving  against  it ;  all 
I  advise  is  to  put  it  off  (as  you  do  your  repentance) 
till  another  year,  and  this,  in  some  respects,  may  pre¬ 
vent  an  occasion  of  repentance. 

3.  If  you  are  now  a  drinker  of  punch,  wine,  or  tea 
twice  a  day,  for  the  ensuing  year  drink  them  but  once 
a  day.  If  you  now  drink  them  but  once  a  day,  do  it 
but  every  other  day.  If  you  do  it  now  but  once  a 
week,  reduce  the  practice  to  once  a  fortnight.  And 
if  you  do  not  exceed  in  quantity  as  you  lessen  the 
times,  half  your  expense  in  these  articles  will  be  saved. 

Thus  at  the  year's  end  there  will  be  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  more  money  in  your  country. 

If  paper  money  in  ever  so  great  a  quantity  could 
be  made,  no  man  could  get  any  of  it  without  giving 
something  for  it.  But  all  he  saves  in  this  way  will 
be  his  own  for  nothing,  and  his  country  actually  so 
much  richer.  Then  the  merchants'  old  and  doubt¬ 
ful  debts  may  be  honestly  paid  off,  and  trading  be¬ 
comes  surer  thereafter,  if  not  so  extensive. 


DOUBLE  ACTION 

George — “I  put  a  tack  on  teacher's  chair  yesterday." 
Gerald — “Did  you?  I’ll  bet  he  won't  sit  down  in  a 
hurry  again." 

George — “No;  and  neither  will  I." 

— Western  Christian  Advocate. 
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SHOOTING  STARS 

As  you  read  this  article  try  to  pick  out  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  points  in  it.  At  the  end  you  will  find  a  set  of  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  main  points  of  the  article.  See  if  you 
can  answer  all  of  them  without  having  to  refer  to  any  of 
the  topics  in  the  selection. 


When  you  have  seen  a  streak  of  light  in  the  sky 
made  by  what  we  call  a  shooting  star,  you  have  prob¬ 
ably  wondered  what  caused  this  phenomenon  and  what 
became  of  the  shooting  star  after  it  disappeared  from 
sight. 


What  is  a  shooting  star f  In  addition  to  the  sun 
and  the  eight  large  planets  which  form  our  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  there  are  millions  of  small  bodies  called  meteors 
which  vary  in  size  from  a  fine  grain  of  sand  to  large 
masses  of  rock  or  iron  weighing  several  tons.  These 
meteors  are  revolving  about  the  sun  in  orbits  (or 
paths)  which  differ  greatly  in  shape  from  the  orbit 
of  the  earth.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  paths 
of  the  meteors  come  near  to  the  sun  at  one  end  and  ex¬ 
tend  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  away  from  the 
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sun  at  the  other  end.  If  one  of  these  meteors  comes 
into  the  region  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  it  becomes 
heated  white  hot  and  we  may  see  it  as  a  so-called 
shooting  star. 

What  causes  a  shooting  star  to  become  white  hot 
so  that  it  is  luminous  ?  If  a  metal  ball  is  dropped  from 
a  tall  tower  and  strikes  a  hard  substance  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower,  its  temperature  is  raised.  The  motion 
that  it  has  acquired  in  falling  is  changed  into  heat 
when  this  motion  is  suddenly  stopped.  Have  you 
ever  slid  down  a  rope  or  a  pole  with  your  hands  grasp¬ 
ing  it  and  had  the  inside  of  them  burned  ?  By  check¬ 
ing  your  motion  in  falling,  you  changed  this  destroyed 
motion  into  heat  and  enough  heat  was  formed  to  burn 
your  hands.  In  a  similar  way  when  a  meteor  comes 
into  our  atmosphere,  the  air  checks  its  speed  and  the 
lost  motion  is  changed  into  heat.  After  a  meteor 
penetrates  several  miles  into  the  earth’s  atmosphere 
while  going  at  a  speed  of  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  sec¬ 
ond,  enough  heat  is  formed  to  make  it  white  hot. 
Most  of  these  meteors  become  so  hot  that  they  are 
burned  up  before  they  reach  the  earth’s  surface.  This 
accounts  for  their  disappearance  while  they  are  still 
high  in  the  sky.  Some  of  the  shooting  stars  which 
we  see  come  from  meteors  which  are  not  larger  than 
a  grain  of  sand.  The  material  in  the  meteor  becomes 
so  hot  that  it  is  turned  into  a  white  hot  vapor  and  it 
is  this  luminous  vapor  that  we  see. 

Astronomers  have  estimated  that  several  million  of 
these  small  meteors  strike  the  earth’s  atmosphere 
every  day.  If  it  were  not  for  the  air  acting  as  a 
protecting  cushion  and  burning  up  the  meteors  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  us,  we  should  be  constantly  bombarded 
by  meteors  varying  in  size  from  a  grain  of  sand  to 
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masses  weighing  many  pounds.  We  should  then 
have  to  wear  protecting  armor  similar  to  the  helmets 
of  our  soldiers  and  the  body  armor  of  the  knights  of 
olden  times. 

Sometimes  meteors  are  grouped  together  in  clus¬ 
ters  and  move  around  their  orbit  in  that  manner. 
Often  these  clusters  are  luminous  and  are  known  as 
comets.  Halley's  Comet  which  appeared  several 
years  ago,  revolves  in  such  a  big  orbit  that  it  only 
appears  once  in  every  seventy-six  years.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  became  frightened  on  the  approach  of  Halley's 
Comet  because  they  were  afraid  that  it  would  collide 
with  the  earth  and  destroy  it.  Had  they  known  that 
this  comet  was  not  a  solid  mass  but  a  cluster  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  small  meteors  which  would  have  been  burned 
up  on  striking  the  earth's  atmosphere,  they  would 
have  had  no  cause  for  worry. 

If  the  earth  passes  through  one  of  these  clusters  of 
meteors,  we  have  a  brilliant  display  of  shooting  stars. 
The  most  brilliant  display  of  shooting  stars  in  recent 
times  occurred  in  1833.  Many  people  at  that  time 
were  greatly  frightened  because  they  thought  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end.  The  earth  passes  through 
the  path  of  a  ring  of  meteors  every  year  on  August 
eleventh  but  it  is  only  occasionally  that  it  happens  to 
pass  through  any  large  cluster  of  them. 

Occasionally  meteors  are  so  large  that  they  reach 
the  earth's  surface  before  they  are  consumed.  These 
masses,  composed  of  stone  or  iron,  are  called  me¬ 
teorites.  Admiral  Peary,  on  one  of  his  Arctic  ex¬ 
peditions  discovered  in  Greenland  the  largest  me¬ 
teorite  now  known  to  exist.  It  is  about  as  large  as 
a  medium  sized  automobile  and  weighs  over  thirty- 
six  tons. 
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There  is  a  myth  told  of  a  white  hot  meteor  of  enor¬ 
mous  size  which  fell  into  the  northern  part  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  several  thousand  years  ago.  This  meteor, 
before  cooling  off,  drove  great  quantities  of  the  ocean 
water  off  in  clouds  of  steam.  This  myth  explains  the 
formation  of  the  great  ice  sheets  of  the  northern  con¬ 
tinents  by  stating  that  the  steam  which  was  blown  to 
the  Arctic  regions  froze  as  it  condensed  and  fell  and 
formed  tremendous  fields  of  snow  and  ice  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  deep.  This  same  myth  also  accounts 
for  the  flood  of  the  time  of  Noah  which  it  says  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  steam  that  fell  farther  south  con¬ 
densing  and  falling  as  rain.  We  do  not  know  whether 
this  myth  is  true  or  not  but  at  least  it  offers  a  very 
interesting  explanation  of  both  the  great  flood  and 
the  ice  sheets  of  prehistoric  times. 

The  danger  from  large  meteorites  is  very  slight  for 
only  a  few  have  fallen  during  the  last  century.  Most 
of  the  fear  that  people  have  in  regard  to  shooting  stars 
and  comets  is  due  to  the  lack  of  accurate  information 
about  them. 

The  following  questions  relate  to  the  main  points  of  in¬ 
formation  in  this  article.  How  do  they  compare  with  the 
points  which  you  considered  the  most  important  points? 
Form  the  habit,  in  reading  any  article  of  this  kind,  of  select¬ 
ing  the  most  important  points  and  trying  to  remember  them 
rather  than  trying  to  remember  every  detail.  Re-read  por¬ 
tions  of  the  selection  if  necessary  to  find  the  answers  to 
some  of  the  questions. 

1.  How  does  the  path  of  a  meteor  differ  from  that  of  the 
earth  ? 

2.  What  causes  a  meteor  or  shooting  star  to  become  white 
hot  so  that  we  can  see  it? 

3.  What  service  does  the  air  render  us  in  regard  to 
meteors? 
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4.  Of  what  are  comets  composed  ? 

5.  What  is  a  meteorite?  How  common  are  large  me¬ 
teorites  ? 

6.  What  is  the  myth  that  accounts  for  the  great  ice  sheets 
and  the  flood? 

7.  Of  what  value  to  people  is  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
shooting  stars  and  comets? 


THE  RAINY  DAY 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 

The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 

But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 

And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 

It  rains  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 

My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  Past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart!  and  cease  repining; 

Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 

Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
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HOW  TO  REMOVE  STAINS 

This  type  of  article  differs  from  one  in  which  only  a  few 
important  points  need  remembering.  Practically  all  of  the 
directions  for  removing  each  stain  will  need  to  be  mem¬ 
orized.  Otherwise  this  information  will  not  be  available 
when  it  is  badly  needed.  A  good  way  to  study  this  type 
of  selection  is  to  read  over  the  directions  for  one  stain  and 
then  try  to  repeat  them  or  give  the  substance  in  them  with¬ 
out  having  to  re-read.  Re-read  if  necessary  to  get  them 
exact.  After  one  set  of  directions  is  mastered  oroceed 
with  the  next. 

You  may  be  able  to  repeat  a  set  of  directions  and  yet  not 
be  able  to  apply  them.  Stain  some  scraps  of  material  with 
various  stains  and  then  try  to  remove  them  according  to 
directions.  This  may  be  done  either  as  a  home  project  or 
done  as  a  class  demonstration. 

Most  stains  may  oe  removed  easily  from  clothing 
and  other  household  articles  if  proper  methods  are 
used.  Any  stain  is  more  easily  removed  when  it  is 
fresh.  It  is  therefore  much  better  to  remove  a  stain 
at  home  where  it  can  be  done  immediately  before  it 
has  had  time  to  harden  and  get  “set.” 

The  treatment  for  the  removal  of  a  stain  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  stain  and  the  kind  of  material  in 
which  the  stain  occurs.  If  a  wrong  method  is  used 
a  stain  may  be  “set”  so  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  or 
practically  impossible  to  remove  it.  Care  must  also 
be  taken  so  that  the  color  and  the  fiber  of  the  goods  are 
not  injured. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  common  stains  and 
the  methods  that  should  be  used  in  their  removal : 

(1)  Grass  stains.  For  materials  that  will  stand 
washing  first  rub  lard  into  the  stain  and  then  wash  in 
hot  water  and  soap.  Rub  until  the  stain  is  removed. 
If  the  material  cannot  be  washed,  use  alcohol  and 
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a  sponge  to  remove  the  stain.  This  is  very  easily  done. 

(2)  Ink  stains.  Inks  differ  so  much  in  composition 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  method  that  will  remove 
all  kinds  of  ink  stain.  Some  kinds  of  ink  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  soaking  in  cold  water  and  then  rubbing  with 
a  soap  that  does  not  contain  too  much  alkali. 

Some  ink  stains  may  be  removed  by  soaking  the  gar¬ 
ment  in  milk  for  a  day  or  two,  changing  the  milk  when 
it  becomes  discolored. 

If  either  of  these  treatments  fails  to  remove  the  ink, 
soak  the  garment  for  a  short  time  in  a  strong  solution 
of  oxalic  acid.  This  solution  is  easily  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  as  much  of  the  acid  crystals  in  lukewarm  water 
as  the  water  will  hold  in  solution.  After  soaking  the 
stain  for  a  few  seconds,  rinse  in  clear  water  and  then 
rinse  in  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have 
been  added.  This  keeps  the  acid  from  affecting  the 
fiber  of  the  garment. 

If  ink  is  spilled  on  the  carpet,  use  cornmeal  or  salt 
to  absorb  any  of  the  excess  ink.  Work  this  material 
around  over  the  ink  and  change  it  when  it  becomes  dis¬ 
colored.  Continue  this  process  until  no  more  can  be 
removed  in  this  way.  Then  use  one  of  the  methods 
described  for  removing  ink  from  garments. 

(3)  Blood  stains.  Rub  the  garment  in  cold  water 
until  the  stain  is  nearly  gone  and  then  wash  in  hot 
water.  If  hot  water  is  used  at  first  it  will  “set”  the 
stain  and  make  it  very  difficult  for  it  to  be  removed. 

For  blood  stains  on  silk  or  wool  garments  sponge 
the  material  with  cold  water  until  the  stain  is  removed. 

If  the  stains  are  old,  they  should  be  soaked  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  ammonia.  This  solution  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  two  tablespoonfuls  of  household  ammonia  in 
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a  gallon  of  water.  After  the  stain  is  loosened,  wash 
in  the  usual  way.  This  method  should  be  used  only 
with  washable  goods. 

(4)  Fruit  juice  stains .  Most  of  these  stains  can 
be  removed  by  pouring  boiling  water  through  the  stain 
spot.  Do  not  use  soap  in  the  removal  of  fruit  stains 
because  soap  tends  to  “set”  many  of  the  fruit  stains. 

(5)  Grease  spots.  Grease  spots  may  be  removed 
from  washable  materials  by  the  use  of  hot  water  and 
soap.  In  non-washable  materials  these  spots  may  be 
removed  by  sponging  with  chloroform,  ether,  or  gaso¬ 
line.  A  piece  of  clean  cloth  folded  into  a  pad  should 
be  placed  under  the  spot  being  sponged  to  absorb  any 
surplus  cleaner  and  grease  that  goes  through  to  the 
under  side.  In  order  to  prevent  the  grease  from 
spreading,  work  from  the  outside  of  the  spot  toward 
the  center. 

(6)  Coffee  stains.  On  washable  materials  these 
stains  can  be  removed  in  laundering  by  the  use  of  soap 
and  hot  water. 

(7)  Tea  stains.  These  stains  may  be  removed 
from  washable  goods  by  first  soaking  in  a  solution  of 
borax  and  then  rinsing  in  boiling  water.  The  borax 
solution  is  made  by  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  borax  to 
a  cup  of  water. 

Tea  stains  can  also  be  removed  by  keeping  the  goods 
moistened  with  lemon  juice  and  exposing  in  the  sun¬ 
light. 

(8)  Paint  spots.  Remove  as  much  of  the  paint 
as  possible  by  scraping  if  off  when  wet.  It  may  then 
be  removed  from  washable  goods  by  washing  with 
plenty  of  soap. 

Paint  can  be  removed  from  non-washable  goods  by 
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sponging  the  spots  with  turpentine,  following  this 
by  sponging  with  alcohol. 

(9)  Tar  or  road-oil  stains.  For  washable  mater¬ 
ials  rub  lard  thoroughly  into  the  stain  and  then  wash 
in  hot  water  and  soap.  For  spots  on  carpets  or  non- 
washable  goods  sponge  with  a  cloth  soaked  in  turpen¬ 
tine.  Change  to  a  fresh  cloth  as  soon  as  one  becomes 
discolored.  Continue  this  treatment  as  long  as  any 
color  comes  off  the  cloth.  Follow  with  alcohol  to  re¬ 
move  the  spot  of  turpentine. 

(10)  Scorch  spots.  These  spots  on  cotton  or 
linen  goods  can  be  removed,  if  the  material  is  not 
burned,  by  wetting  the  spot  with  water  or  soap  and 
water  and  exposing  it  to  the  sunlight  for  a  day  or  two. 

Wool  and  silk  can  not  be  restored  to  their  original 
condition  after  being  scorched  because  their  fibers  are 
ruined  at  a  lower  temperature  than  cotton  or  linen 
goods. 

( 1 1 )  I odin  stains.  Since  Iodin  has  come  into  com¬ 
mon  use  as  a  disinfectant,  stains  from  it  are  very  fre¬ 
quent.  Iodin  stains  may  be  removed  from  unstarched 
materials  by  merely  washing  the  garment  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  If  the  materials  will  not  stand 
washing  without  injury,  sponge  the  stain  with  alcohol. 
In  starched  washable  goods  the  stain  can  be  removed 
by  boiling  in  water  about  ten  minutes. 

(12)  Iron  rust.  Iron  rust  may  be  removed  by  the 
oxalic  acid  solution  described  in  the  methods  for  re¬ 
moving  ink  stains.  Apply  this  solution  until  the  stain 
turns  a  bright  yellow  and  immerse  at  once  in  hot  water 
and  rinse  well.  A  little  ammonia  should  be  added  to 
the  last  rinsing  water  to  counteract  the  effect  of  any 
acid  that  is  left. 
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MANSONIA  PERTURBANS 

Can  you  tell  from  the  title  what  this  story  is  about? 
Read  this  story  as  rapidly  as  you  can.  Let  the  first  one 
discovering  what  Mansonia  Perturbans  means,  raise  his 
hand  but  keep  the  secret  and  continue  reading. 

Ed  Jackson  sprawled  lazily  on  the  hemlock  log 
where  he  was  resting. 

The  August  sun,  whose  rays  glinted  on  the  ripples 
of  the  lake  before  him  and  plashed  through  the  oak 
leaves  overhead,  made  it  warm  in  spite  of  shade  and 
water. 

“Ho,  hum !”  yawned  Ed,  clasping  his  hands  behind 
his  head  and  stretching  himself  until  a  button  snapped 
from  the  neck  of  his  gray  flannel  shirt,  “always  some¬ 
thin’  to  be  thankful  for — mighty  glad  I  don’t  have  to 
be  in  the  city,  this  weather.” 

He  drew  from  the  hip  pocket  of  his  blue  overalls 
a  plug  of  chewing  tobacco  in  whose  edge  were  the 
serrated,  crescent  imprints  of  an  efficient  set  of  teeth. 
Placing  a  corner  of  it  between  his  jaws,  he  bit  and 
pulled  and  twisted  until  a  much  diminished  remainder 
came  away  from  his  face  with  a  jerk,  to  be  stowed 
away  again  in  its  unsanitary  container. 

“Ho,  hum!”  yawned  Ed  again,  pushing  his  hob¬ 
nailed  shoes  to  their  maximum  range  from  the  end  of 
his  spine,  “guess  there’s  nothin’  doin’  today.  I’m 
tired  of  settin’  an’  thinkin’ — guess  I’ll  jest  set.” 

Absent-mindedly  he  rubbed  one  sleeve  with  a  polish¬ 
ing  movement  across  a  three-inch  nickel-plated  star 
on  his  brawny  bosom  and  then  drew  the  same  sleeve 
from  end  to  end  of  his  stubble-bordered  mouth  to  re¬ 
move  the  yellow  dribble  produced  by  the  action  of  his 
jaws  upon  the  double  portion  of  plug  tobacco. 
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How  long  Ed  would  have  posed  as  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  laziness  would  have  been  determined  only  by 
the  speed  at  which  the  earth,  wheeling  eastward,  left 
behind  the  sun  which  kept  him  warm,  had  it  not  been 
for  other  natural  phenomena. 

One  who  had  studied  him  only  in  repose  would 
scarcely  have  recognized  him,  nine  minutes  later  by 
his  wrist  watch,  as  he  rose  lightly  to  his  feet,  crouched 
to  bring  his  head  below  the  level  of  an  interfering 
birch  bow,  and  turned  a  telescopic  gaze  toward  a  spot 
on  the  lake  shore  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

A  great  blue  heron  was  rising  from  the  marsh. 
With  neck  extended  and  legs  dangling,  it  flapped  with 
dignified  rhythm  toward  Bass  Rock,  whose  gray  mass 
rose  between  the  outer  edge  of  another  stretch  of  bog 
and  the  open  lake.  The  strong  light  displayed  to  good 
advantage  the  deep  blue  border  of  its  strong  wings. 

“Gee,  what  a  shot — if  I  wasn’t  a  game  warden,” 
muttered  Ed. 

Approaching  Bass  Rock,  the  majestic  bird  tilted 
backward  toward  vertical,  checked  its  flight  and  put 
its  feet  down  preparatory  to  alighting  amidst  a  fringe 
of  water  lily  pads  where  shiners  schooled.  Instinct¬ 
ively,  Ed  began  stalking.  He  moved  stealthily  around 
the  shore,  just  far  enough  within  the  undergiowth  to 
conceal  his  movements. 

But  the  heron  did  not  light.  Just  as  his  webbed  feet 
touched  the  water  he  gave  a  startled  squawk.  Beating 
the  air  excitedly,  he  put  all  his  energy  into  his  flying 
equipment  and  skimmed  away  in  a  low  dodging  flight. 

Ed  stopped.  “Well,  I’ll  be  jiggered!”  he  exclaimed. 
“What  scared  the  critter?” 
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A  slight  movement  of  the  water  inshore  from  Bass 
Rock  seemed  to  offer  a  possible  solution.  Ed  crept  on 
until  he  discovered  its  origin. 

His  jaw  dropped  slightly  and  he  scowled  darkly. 
“The  little  devil !”  he  growled. 

Thigh  deep  in  mud  and  water,  stooped  almost  to  its 
surface,  stood  a  boy.  The  frail  shoulders,  protruding 
through  the  armholes  of  an  athletic  shirt,  were  so 
sunburned  that  they  glowed  red  even  at  that  distance. 
His  face  was  burned,  too,  for  his  red,  green,  and  yel¬ 
low  checkered  cap  covered  only  the  rear  portion  of 
his  cranium. 

“Fishin’  with  a  net!”  exploded  Ed,  observing  that 
the  hands  which  hung  at  the  end  of  his  pipestem  arms 
grasped  two  sticks  with  a  mesh  between  them. 

The  boy,  after  watching  the  flight  of  the  heron  for 
a  few  moments,  resumed  his  work.  He  let  down  the 
net,  poked  about  with  the  sticks,  and  finally  drew  the 
ends  together  and  lifted  it  from  the  water. 

Among  the  weeds  and  mud  which  the  net  enclosed 
were  a  few  small  fish,  an  inch  or  two  long.  They 
flapped  and  fluttered,  throwing  up  little  showers  of 
spray.  A  frog,  caught  in  the  round-up,  was  permitted 
to  leap  away  to  freedom  unmolested  as  the  boy  spread 
the  net  on  a  hummock,  took  out  some  of  the  fish,  and 
dropped  them  into  a  tin  pail. 

Dropping  his  stealth,  the  game  warden  crashed 
through  the  bushes.  “Here  you!”  he  shouted  as  he 
approached  the  culprit.  “What  are  you  doing  there  ?” 

The  stooping  figure  partly  unbent.  Two  blue-gray 
eyes  looked  up  at  the  game  warden  with  a  startled 
expression.  Even  his  stern  official  attitude  could  not 
prevent  Ed  Jackson  from  noting  that  the  cheeks  be- 
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neath  the  sunburn  were  sallow  and  that  the  bony 
sockets  which  housed  the  troubled  eyes  were  far  too 
deep  for  a  youth  in  good  condition. 

“I  say,  what  are  you  doing  there  ?”  repeated  the 
game  warden,  not  receiving  any  verbal  response. 

‘Tm — I’m  working  on  a  problem,  sir,”  stammered 
the  boy.  “I’ve  pretty  well  gotten  rid  of  culex  sylves- 
tris  and  now  I  want  to  see  if  I  can  get  rid  of  mansonia 
pert  urbans.” 

Ed’s  jaws  became  busy.  He  may  have  been  chewing 
on  the  difficult  words  which  the  youth  had  handed  him 
or  he  may  have  resurrected  his  quid  from  some  for¬ 
gotten  corner  of  his  mouth. 

As  he  chewed  he  studied  the  face  before  him.  Was 
the  boy  trying  to  “kid”  him? 

Evidently  not.  The  blue-gray  eyes  were  perfectly 
frank.  The  boy  seemed  to  have  assumed  that  the 
game  warden  would  know  all  about  it,  now  that  the 
matter  was  explained. 

Ed  Jackson  did  not  wish  to  appear  ignorant.  At 
the  same  time  he  carried  no  dictionary  and  there  was 
no  telling  what  might  follow  unless  he  turned  the  con¬ 
versation  into  more  familiar  channels.  “What’s  your 
name?”  was  his  next  and  perfectly  safe  question. 

“Bugs  Sargent,”  answered  the  youth  quickly. 

Ed  seemed  relieved.  Anybody  who  called  himself 
“Bugs”  must  have  some  human  characteristics. 

“Well,  I’m  sorry,  Bugs,”  he  said,  “but  fishin’  with 
a  net  is  ag’in’  the  law  and  I,  bein’  a  fish  and  game 
warden,  ain’t  got  no  choice  but  to  take  you  before  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  bein’  as  how  I’ve  caught  you  with 
the  goods.” 

Under  the  sunburn,  the  pallor  of  the  youthful  face 
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grew  whiter.  “You  mean,  sir,  you’ve  got  to  arrest 
me?” 

“I  don’t  see  no  way  out  of  it,”  said  the  warden. 
“Fishin’  with  a  net  is  fishin’  with  a  net,  and  its  ag’in’ 
the  law  whether  you’re  catchin’  what-do-you-call-’ems 
or  bass,  but  if  you’ll  come  along  peaceable,  I’m  willin’ 
to  wait  till  we  see  the  justice  before  makin’  the  arrest. 
That’ll  give  me  a  chance  to  get  out  a  warrant  in  reg’lar 
form  instead  of  takin’  you  nolens  volens.” 

Ed  thought  he  was  now  even  as  far  as  vocabulary 
was  concerned,  and  developed  the  case  with  profes¬ 
sional  pride.  “If  you  don’t  go  along  peaceable  I’ll 
have  to  put  on  the  bracelets  or  twisters,”  he  said,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  pair  of  heavy  iron  handcuffs  from  one  hip 
pocket  and  from  the  other  a  chain,  about  nine  inches 
long,  which  had  been  sharing  the  compartment  with 
his  plug  of  tobacco. 

On  each  end  of  the  chain,  which  was  twice  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  heaviest  watch  chain,  was  a  bar  about  four 
inches  long.  “You  use  it  this  way,”  explained  Ed, 
holding  one  bar,  throwing  the  other  deftly  about  his 
left  wrist  and  catching  it  so  that  both  lay  side  by  side 
in  his  right  hand. 

“If  they  don’t  come  along  peaceable  at  first,  you 
just  give  it  a  twist,  like  this.” 

Bugs  winced  as  he  saw  the  links  tighten  and  grip 
the  warden’s  wrist.  “I  had  no  idea  of  running  away, 
sir,”  he  said,  his  voice  trembling  a  bit. 

“You’d  better  not,  for  even  if  you  tried  to  beat  it 
before  I  got  hold  of  you,  I’ve  got  this,”  replied  the 
game  warden.  From  a  holster  he  produced  a  venom¬ 
ous  looking  revolver. 

The  Sargent  boy  gathered  up  net,  pail,  and  a  haver- 
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sack  which  hung  on  a  swamp  maple.  ‘Tm  ready, 
sir — but  maybe — do  you  think  I'd  better  tell  my  aunt? 
Will  I  be  gone  long?” 

“Well,  that  depends,”  said  Jackson.  “If  the  judge 
holds  you  and  you  can't  get  bail,  you'll  have  to  go  to 
jail.  If  he  fines  you  and  you  can't  pay  your  fine, 
you'll  have  to  stay  in  jail  a  day  for  every  dollar  of 
your  fine.” 

“Is — is  that  my  only  chance?”  Bugs  looked  ap¬ 
pealingly  at  his  captor. 

“If  you  hadn't  been  caught  with  the  goods,  there 
might  have  been  a  chance.  How  old  are  you?”  The 
warden  eyed  him  keenly. 

“Sixteen,  sir.” 

“You  ain't  an  old  offender — I  can  see  that,”  said 
the  officer. 

“No  sir,  the  only  time  I  was  ever  in  trouble  before 
was  when  I  was  playing  ball  and  knocked  a  foul  and 
broke  a  window,”  declared  Sargent. 

“Some  fellers  would  say  they  was  younger,  specially 
when  they  look  younger,”  continued  Ed.  “Judges  is 
apt  to  be  lenient  with  young  offenders.  But  when 
they're  sixteen  and  get  caught  with  the  goods — break- 
in'  the  law  barefaced — ”  he  shook  his  head  dubiously, 
lapsed  into  silence,  and  conducted  Bugs  to  a  spot  in 
the  woods  where  a  small  auto  stood  within  reach  of 
the  highway. 

Battered  as  to  exterior,  the  flivver  had  a  peppy 
engine  which  adapted  itself  almost  by  instinct  to  the 
eccentricities  of  the  country  road.  Within  fifteen 
minutes  it  rolled  up  beside  a  two-story  wooden  build¬ 
ing  which  constituted  one-fourth  of  the  visible  village 
of  Highwood  Four  Corners. 
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The  ground  floor,  as  a  weather-beaten  sign  an¬ 
nounced,  was  occupied  by  J.  Smithers,  dealer  in  hay, 
grain,  feed,  fertilizer  and  general  merchandise.  The 
upper  story  was  tenanted  by  J.  Smithers’  Esq.,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  insurance,  bonds  and  mortgages. 

For  one  who  had  such  numerous  and  diverse  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  interests,  Mr.  J.  Smithers  was 
enjoying  an  unusual  amount  of  leisure.  He  was  im¬ 
proving  it  by  reposing  on  his  back,  on  a  wooden  bench 
beside  his  store,  with  his  knees  forming  a  pyramid 
and  an  ancient  straw  hat  shading  his  face  as  far  as 
his  nose.  Beneath  his  bench  a  mouse  was  lunching 
from  a  piece  of  cheese  which  had  fallen  from  the 
fingers  of  the  sleeping  man. 

“Judge!”  shouted  the  game  warden,  shaking  the 
arm  of  the  sleeper,  “here’s  a  case  for  you !” 

Drowsily  the  justice  stirred,  sat  up  and  blinked  at 
his  callers.  “A  case  ?”  he  inquired,  carefully  adjusting 
his  glasses  and  then  peering  over  them.  “How  so?” 

“Fishin’,”  explained  the  game  warden,  “fishin’  with 
a  net.” 

Majesterial  dignity  and  severity  assumed  sway  in 
the  justice’s  rotund  countenance.  “Come  up  to  my 
office,  gentlemen,”  he  commanded. 

Into  a  swivel  chair  behind  a  railing  he  dropped  and 
removed  his  hat.  It  was  all  there  was  on  his  head 
which,  when  uncovered,  shone  like  a  billiard  ball. 

“Ed — Mr.  Jackson,”  he  began,  “it’s  a  long  time 
since  we  had  a  case  in  this  town.” 

Bugs  shivered  inwardly,  for  the  justice’s  tone  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  case  in  Highwood  Four  Corners  was 
something  to  be  made  the  most  of,  like  an  ichthyo¬ 
saurus  in  a  city  museum. 
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Back  of  Bugs,  as  he  stood  before  the  bar  of  justice, 
gathered  one  by  one  the  population  of  Highwood 
township.  How  the  tidings  spread  over  this  six  mile 
square  political  unit  is  a  mystery;  for  the  furthest 
advance  it  had  made  in  rapid  communication  was  a 
sagging  radio  antenna  which,  because  of  its  faulty 
construction,  would  not  have  antennaed  even  if  its 
owner  had  gone  so  far  as  to  connect  it  with  sending 
or  receiving  apparatus. 

But  the  entire  population  got  the  news  somehow 
and  came  to  hear  the  case.  The  whole  thirty-seven  of 
them  were  there  by  the  time  Ed  Jackson,  fish  and 
game  warden,  had  finished  the  amplified  recital  of  his 
thrilling  story.  They  all  joined  in  a  huge  laugh  when 
Ed,  after  asking  Bugs  in  an  undertone  for  the  name 
of  the  creature  he  was  after,  announced  that  the 
alleged  object  of  the  net  was  to  capture  the  Mansonia 
perturbans. 

“Young  man,”  said  the  justice  sternly,  scowling 
over  his  spectacles  as  the  population  drew  a  long 
breath,  “the  case  against  you  seems  very  plain,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  you  are  innocent  until  you  are 
proven  guilty.  We  never  heard  tell  of  Mansonias 
being  found  in  Highwood  township  but  we  will  listen 
to  your  side  of  the  story.” 

“In  the  first  place,  sir,”  began  Bugs  hesitatingly, 
“I  want  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  I  was  violating  the 
law.” 

“Ignorance  of  the  law  excuseth  no  man,”  quoted 
the  judge  with  an  air  of  finality. 

“But  I  have  read  the  law,  sir,  several  times.  I  have 
a  copy  here  in  my  haversack.  If  I  was  wrong,  it  was 
in  my  interpretation.” 
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J.  Smithers,  Esq.,  after  a  brief  and  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  find  a  copy  of  the  fish  and  game  laws  on 
his  littered  desk,  accepted  the  loan  of  Bugs’  copy  and 
read  it  carefully. 

As  the  justice  reached  the  end  of  a  long  paragraph 
Bugs  spoke  again:  “You  will  notice,  sir,  at  the  end 
of  the  paragraph  concerning  nets,  it  says,  ‘except  for 
scientific  purposes.’  ” 

Justice  Smithers  handed  back  the  pamphlet  and  ex¬ 
claimed  contemptuously:  “If  that’s  your  argument, 
you  may  as  well  quit  now.  Scientists  ain’t  as  thick  as 
mosquitoes  in  Highwood  township  but  we  think  we 
would  recognize  the  breed  if  it  came  along.  You 
don’t  look  like  it.” 

Bugs  felt  that  all  was  lost.  Mutely  he  faced  the 
justice,  thinking  of  the  disgrace,  the  agony  of  spend¬ 
ing  days,  weeks,  months  behind  the  bars,  branded  as 
a  lawbreaker. 

But  suddenly  his  expression  changed.  “There  it  is 
now !”  he  exclaimed.  “That’s  what  I  was  after — that’s 
a  Mansonia  perturbans.  See,  it  has  striped  legs.” 

He  was  pointing  to  something  above  the  level  of  the 
justice’s  eyes.  J.  Smithers,  Esq.,  turned,  surveyed  the 
walls  behind  him,  tilted  back  in  his  swivel  chair  and 
twisted  his  neck  to  look  at  the  ceiling.  The  crowd 
tittered,  for  the  justice,  in  spite  of  his  exertions  dis¬ 
covered  nothing. 

As  he  turned  back,  ready  to  consign  Bugs  to  the 
county  court  with  a  recommendation  for  the  limit  sen¬ 
tence,  his  hand  flew  upward.  It  was  one  of  those 
reflex  actions,  prompted  by  a  sudden  stimulus  and 
executed  more  quickly  than  the  mind  can  frame  a 
thought. 
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His  open  palm  came  down  with  a  resounding  slap 
upon  his  polished  dome.  Evidently  the  impact  jarred 
him.  His  head  and  his  swivel  chair  tilted  sharply 
backward,  so  far  that  chair  and  occupant  lost  their 
balance,  struck  the  justice’s  ancient  roll-top  desk  and 
caromed  to  the  floor. 

Bugs  ducked  under  the  rail  and  helped  to  restore 
the  dignity  of  the  law.  The  justice  looked  at  his  hand. 
There  was  a  spotch  of  blood  on  it  and  one  on  his  head. 
Carefully  he  felt  for  and  removed  the  mangled  re¬ 
mains  of  the  insect  which  had  caused  his  downfall. 

“See,  sir,”  said  Bugs,  “it  has  striped  legs — it  is  a 
Mansonia  perturbans.” 

“Don’t  try  to  joke  with  me,  young  man,”  admon¬ 
ished  the  justice,  “I  know  a  mosquito  when  I  see  one.” 

“But  there  are  many  kinds  of  mosquitoes,  sir,”  in¬ 
sisted  Bugs,  “a  thousand  or  more.  Some  kinds  bite, 
some  do  not.  The  males  never  do.  Some  live  only 
two  or  three  weeks  and  some  a  year.” 

He  fished  a  book  from  his  haversack  and  rapidly 
turned  the  leaves.  “Here’s  a  picture  of  the  one  you 
have  just  killed  and  its  name,  sir.” 

J.  Smithers,  Esq.,  took  the  book,  examined  the 
cover,  the  author’s  name  and  the  contents.  “And 
you  catch  ’em  with  a  net?”  he  asked  skeptically. 

“No,  sir,  it’s  the  fish  that  catch  the  larvae  of  the 
mosquito,  sir,  and  I  encourage  the  fish.” 

“The  net  of  the  law  has  gathered  you  into  this  hear¬ 
ing,”  said  the  justice,  shrewdly,  “and  I  do  not  think 
you  feel  encouraged  to  go  on  with  what  you  were 
doing  when  captured.  Now  do  you  argue  that  the 
catching  of  fish  in  nets  encourages  them  to  go  on 
catching  mosquitoes?” 
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“The  net  is  used  only  for  taking  specimens  for  ob¬ 
servation,  sir,”  explained  Bugs.  “In  order  to  know 
which  fish  are  doing  the  work,  I  must  examine  the 
stomachs  of  the  different  species  and — won't  you  come 
out  to  Car  Pond,  sir,  and  let  me  show  you  the  whole 
thing  ?  I  know  you  would  be  interested.  If  the  sheriff 
here  would  drive  us  out  in  his  car  it  would  only  take 
an  hour.” 

Ed  Jackson,  the  game  warden,  had  never  been  called 
a  sheriff  before,  nor  had  his  flivver  ever  been  called  a 
car.  He  felt  complimented.  “I'll  be  glad  to  take  you 
out,  judge,”  he  said. 

The  justice  hesitated,  cogitated,  reached  for  his  hat. 
“I  suppose  we'd  better  git  to  the  bottom  of  this  case, 
even  if  we  have  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond,”  he 
said  facetiously. 

As  they  reached  the  pond,  Bugs  explained: 

“When  my  aunt  and  I  moved  into  the  little  house 
back  by  the  road,  three  weeks  ago,  the  mosquitoes  were 
very  bad.  I  knew  there  were  ways  of  getting  rid  of 
them  because  I  saw  it  done  at  the  munition  plant 
where  I  worked.” 

“Were  you  a  war  worker?”  asked  the  justice,  re¬ 
spectfully. 

“Yes,  sir — Dad  was  on  Hill  212  at  Chateau  Thierry 
and  he’ didn't  come  back— so  I  had  to  work.”  The 
blue-gray  eyes  shone  with  pride,  though  they  were 
misty  with  unshed  tears  too.  “Mother  didn't  get  over 
it  and  I  was  left  alone,  but  Aunt  Minnie  stood  by  me 
and  we  worked  together,  loading  shells  as  long  as  they 
were  needed.  But  I  mustn't  bother  you  with  family 
affairs.  Aunt  Minnie  is  kind  of  nervous  and  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  bothered  her,  so  I  tried  to  get  rid  of  them.” 
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The  justice  turned  his  back  and  blew  his  nose  loudly 
into  a  khaki  handkerchief.  When  he  turned  back 
again,  Bugs  went  on: 

“I’ve  opened  passageways  into  the  swampy  places 
here  so  the  little  fish  can  get  in.  Before  I  open  up  a 
place  I  dip  up  a  big  cupful  of  the  water,  fill  a  phial, 
such  as  you  can  get  at  any  drug  store,  and  count  the 
wigglers.  Every  wiggler  will  be  a  mosquito  in  a  few 
days.” 

He  took  a  cup  and  phial  from  his  haversack  and 
illustrated  the  process.  “This  first  sample,  T 11  take 
from  a  small  pool  that  I  haven’t  opened  up  for  the 
fishes,”  he  said. 

The  sample  contained  thirty-two  larvae,  according 
to  the  justice’s  count,  checked  by  the  game  warden. 

“Now  count  this  sample,”  said  Bugs,  dipping  into 
a  pool  which  he  had  connected  with  the  open  water 
of  the  lake  by  digging  a  little  canal. 

The  justice  and  the  game  warden  twisted  and 
turned  and  squinted  through  the  phial  but  not  a  wig¬ 
gler  could  they  see. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  jiggered,  who’d  a  thunk  it!”  exclaimed 
the  justice. 

“If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  what  became  of  the 
wigglers,  look  at  these  fish,”  suggested  Bugs.  “The 
sheriff  saw  me  catch  these  and  put  them  in  the  pail. 
There’s  formalin  in  the  pail — a  weak  solution.  It 
kills  the  fish  instantly  and  stops  their  digestion.” 

Working  rapidly  with  a  small,  sharp  knife  as  he 
spoke,  Bugs  laid  open  a  diminutive  sunfish.  Inside  it 
were  the  undigested  remains  of  seventeen  mosquito 
larvae. 

“The  little  son-of-a-gun  swallowed  a  mosquito  egg 
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boat,  too,”  he  said  as  he  poked  a  small,  round  object 
out  of  the  mass.  “Under  a  microscope  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  show  as  many  as  two  hundred  eggs.” 

•  “And  it's  as  simple  as  that!”  exclaimed  Justice 
Smithers.  “Just  let  the  fish  in.  I’ve  swatted  these 
pesky  mosquitoes  for  sixty  years  without  ever  thinkin’ 
I  could  do  anything  about  it  except  kill  ’em  one  at  a 
time,  by  hand,  and  swear.” 

“It’s  not  quite  so  simple  as  that,  sir,”  said  Bugs. 
“Sometimes  there  are  pools  that  you  can’t  let  the  fish 
into  on  account  of  rocks  or  something  in  the  way. 
These  you  have  to  fill  up  with  dirt  or  cover  with  oil 
as  I  have  over  there.  I  don’t  like  oil — it  kills  the  vege¬ 
tation  and  makes  a  nasty  mess  unless  it  is  put  on  very 
carefully — but  you  have  to  use  it  in  some  places.  You 
have  to  put  it  on  every  two  weeks.  It  smothers  all  the 
air-breathing  larvae — the  wigglers.  Sometimes  the 
oil  kills  them  by  getting  into  their  breathing  tubes, 
sometimes  the  heavy  fumes,  which  the  oU  throws  off, 
kill  them  and  sometimes  the  scum  of  oil  on  water 
prevents  their  getting  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  You 
can  put  a  little  of  it  in  rain  barrels  or  anywhere  mos¬ 
quitoes  breed.  It  and  the  fishes  kill  all  the  different 
kinds  of  mosquitoes  around  here  that  I  know  except 
one.” 

“What’s  that  one?”  asked  the  justice. 

“Mansonia  perturbcms”  replied  Bugs.  “His  larvae 
cling  to  the  roots  of  water  plants,  deep  down,  and 
breathe  through  the  plants  themselves.  The  chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology  says  so.  They  cut 
tEe  surface  of  the  roots  with  their  sharp  air  tubes  and 
obtain  their  supply  of  air  from  the  vascular  tissue  of 
the  roots.  The  larvae  and  pupae  never  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  so  the  oil  cannot  kill  them.  But 
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Fll  get  them  yet  if  I  have  to  dig  a  ditch  and  drain  the 
lake  to  reach  them." 

“I've  heern  tell  as  how  the  mosquitoes  could  give 
a  man  malairy,"  said  the  justice. 

“Oh,  yes,  sir — that's  Anopheles ”  replied  Bugs. 
“All  the  species  in  that  genera  carry  malaria.  I  found 
a  few  of  them  here,  but  I've  exterminated  all  but  a 
few  in  one  little  pool  which  I  am  keeping  for  observa¬ 
tion."  He  ran  fifty  yards  down  the  shore,  dipped 
water  from  a  pool,  filled  a  phial,  returned  and  handed 
phial  and  a  pocket  microscope  to  the  judge. 

Justice  Smithers  surveyed  the  bog  in  silence  for 
several  minutes.  “Ed,  you  old  fool,  what  did  you 
arrest  this  boy  for  ?"  he  burst  forth  at  last. 

“Dog-gone  if  I  did  arrest  him — I  intended  to,  but 
he  went  along  peaceable  and  I  forgot  to,"  replied  the 
game  warden. 

“Then  the  whole  proceedin'  was  illegal !"  exclaimed 
Smithers. 

“In  the  eye  of  the  law  I  reckon  there  wa'n't  no  pro¬ 
ceeding,"  corrected  Ed. 

“Guess  you're  right  at  that,"  assented  the  justice, 
“and  there  don't  need  to  be  no  entry  to  spoil  this  boy's 
record." 

The  population  of  Highwood,  all  thirty-seven  of 
them,  came  filtering  through  the  forest  to  hear  the 
verdict,  having  arrived  on  foot,  on  horseback  and  in 
buckboards  and  lumber  wagons.  The  judge  waited 
until  they  had  formed  a  knot  about  him  and  his  two 
companions. 

In  the  background  a  slim  sweet-faced  woman  looked 
on,  anxiously. 

“That's  Aunt  Minnie,"  whispered  Bugs. 
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“We’re  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  Aunt  Minnie,” 
said  the  judge  with  a  bow,  and  the  anxious  look  gave 
way  to  a  flush  of  diffidence  and  pleasure. 

Clearing  his  throat,  J.  Smithers,  Esq.,  addressed  the 
gathering  oratorically : 

“Friends  and  neighbors,”  he  began,  “since  when 
have  we  been  able  to  gather  together  on  the  shores  of 
Car  Pond  without  bein’  chawed  to  death  with  mos¬ 
quitoes  ?” 

There  was  a  momentary  silence  while  eyes  turned 
this  way  and  that  looking  for  the  insects. 

“In  a  wet  season,  too !”  added  the  justice  in  a  high- 
pitched  voice. 

More  silence  and  more  air  searching. 

“Here’s  one!”  exclaimed  Hank  Ostrander,  the  vil¬ 
lage  blacksmith. 

“Save  it  for  a  sample,”  said  the  justice;  “the  time 
is  coming  when  you’ll  go  farther  and  find  less.  Where 
there’s  one  now,  there  used  to  be  a  million.  Bugs, 
show  ’em  why.” 

Bugs  told  and  demonstrated  his  story  again,  punc¬ 
tuated  by  many  “oh’s”  and  “ah’s”  and  “do  tells”  from 
the  audience 

When  it  was  finished,  Justice  Smithers  spoke  again : 
“I  propose  that  we  form  a  society  to  wage  war  on  the 
mosquito.  It’s  a  pesky  nuisance  and  besides  it  carries 
diseases,  they  say.” 

“If  you’re  going  to  hold  a  meeting  now,  I  suggest 
that  you  have  it  up  to  our  house  on  the  lawn,”  said 
Aunt  Minnie.  “Eve  got  the  kettle  on  for  tea  and  I’ve 
just  taken  a  big  baking  of  cookies  out  of  the  oven. 
I’ve  been  wanting  to  get  acquainted  with  all.  Every¬ 
body’s  invited.” 
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“  Except  Mansonia  perturb ans,”  laughed  Ed  Jackson 
as  he  locked  arms  with  Bugs,  and  rushed  him  up  the 
trail  toward  the  clearing. 

— Armstrong  Perry. 

Courtesy  of  The  American  Boy. 

AS  IT  LOOKS  TO  HER 

Miss  Gibson  was  instructing  her  class  in  uses  of  the 
various  punctuation  marks.  The  comma  and  full  stop 
were  fairly  simple.  When  she  got  to  the  exclamation 
and  the  question  marks,  things  began  to  get  compli¬ 
cated.  So  she  wrote  this  sentence  on  the  blackboard : 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“Now,  children,”  she  asked,  “which  of  you  can  tell 
me  how  to  read  that?” 

The  little  eyes  studied  it  intently,  and  at  length  one 
hand  was  slowly  raised. 

“Come  along,  Alice  Jones,”  said  Miss  Gibson  en¬ 
couragingly,  “let  us  hear  you  try.” 

“Where  are  you  going,  little  button  hook?”  de¬ 
claimed  the  small  girl  triumphantly. 

— The  Balance  Sheet. 


SILENCE  NEEDED 

Some  time  ago  I  took  an  old  colored  man  to  the 
picture  show  for  the  first  time.  When  he  came  out, 
I  said: 

“Well,  uncle,  did  you  enjoy  the  picture?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  said;  “the  picture  was  all  right,  but 
the  piano  made  so  much  noise  I  couldn’t  hear  a  word 
they  said.” 


— Charlotte  Observer. 
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WHO  INVENTED  THE  TELEPHONE? 

If  you  are  able  to  name  the  inventor  of  the  telephone, 
are  you  also  able  to  tell  about  the  many  struggles  that  he 
went  through  to  make  his  dream  of  “talking  over  a  wire” 
a  reality? 

In  the  American  Magazine ,  November  1921,  there  was 
an  excellent  account  of  the  invention  of  the  telephone  and 
many  details  about  the  life  of  the  great  inventor.  This 
article  without  the  illustrations  is  reprinted  under  the  title — 
A  Famous  Inventor.  You  are  to  read  this  article  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  report  on  it  which  you  can  either  give  to  the  class 
or  to  someone  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  life  of  this 
great  experimenter. 

Following  the  article  you  will  find  a  suggestion  of  some 
of  the  important  points  which  may  be  included  in  such  a 
report.  In  making  a  brief  report  on  such  topics,  many  of 
the  details  must  be  omitted.  In  preparing  your  notes  for 
your  talk,  you  may  wish  to  change  this  group  of  points, 
leaving  out  some  and  including  others.  These  points  are 
merely  the  skeleton — the  bones  we  might  say  of  your  talk. 
You  must  include  as  much  of  the  information  on  each  of 
these  points  as  your  time  will  permit.  The  purpose  of  the 
notes  is  to  prevent  you  from  omitting  any  of  the  essential 
points  in  your  report. 

A  FAMOUS  INVENTOR 

It  is  about  forty-five  years  since  a  tall  young-  Scotch¬ 
man,  who  at  that  time  was  teaching  the  deaf  pupils  in 
a  Boston  school,  happened  to  read  in  the  paper  that 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  to  visit  that  city. 

The  young  Scotchman’s  name  was  Alexander  Gra¬ 
ham  Bell ;  and  with  him  then,  as  now,  to  think  was  to 
act.  He  had  heard  that  the  Emperor  was  interested 
in  the  deaf.  So  he  suggested  to  the  head  of  the  school 
that  Dom  Pedro  be  invited  to  visit  their  classes. 

The  reply  was  an  indulgent  smile,  and  the  assur- 
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ance  that  an  emperor  had  other  fish  to  fry,  or  words  to 
that  effect. 

This  seemed  to  settle  the  matter.  A  few  days  later , 
however,  the  school  authorities  were  dumfounded 
when  young  Bell  announced  not  only  that  he  had  in¬ 
vited  the  Emperor  but  that  Dorn  Pedro  would  be  there 
inside  of  an  hour. 

That  little  incident  is  an  amusing  example  of  the 
way  Alexander  Bell  thinks  and  acts.  And  it  is  intei  - 
esting,  also,  because  it  had  an  important  sequel. 

A  few  months  later,  the  young  Scotchman  went  to 
the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years,  while  his  days  had  been  occupied  with 
teaching,  his  nights  had  been  spent  on  an  invention  he 
was  trying  to  perfect.  In  June,  1876,  he  had  got  it 
to  the  point  where  he  wanted  to  show  it  to  the  world. 
So  he  took  it  to  the  Exposition. 

The  only  space  he  could  get  was  an  out-of-the-way 
corner  where  few  people  saw  what  he  had  to  show. 
Those  who  did  see  it  appeared  to  think  it  only  a  fool¬ 
ish  freak,  a  contraption,  a  toy. 

But  one  day  some  distinguished  guests  were  being 
conducted  through  the  building;  and  among  them  was 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil!  As  he  passed  along,  he 
caught  sight  of  the  young  teacher  he  had  met  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  I  have  a  little  invention  on  exhibition.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  it,”  said  Dom  Pedro. 

Emperors  have  a  way  of  getting  what  they  want, 
so  the  whole  party  had  to  wait.  One  of  the  person¬ 
ages  was  Sir  William  Thomson,  afterward  Lord  Kel¬ 
vin,  a  very  famous  British  scientist.  Sir  William  had 
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been  growing  somewhat  bored.  But  as  the  young  in¬ 
ventor  began  to  explain  his  device  the  great  man’s  eyes 
sparkled  with  interest.  Later,  he  said  that  the  in¬ 
vention  he  was  shown  that  day  by  Alexander  Bell  was 
the  greatest  marvel  he  saw  in  America. 

That  marvel  is  a  commonplace  to  us  now.  We  call 
it  the  telephone. 

The  story  of  the  man  who  invented  it  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  human  document.  He  was  born  seventy-five 
years  ago,  the  third  of  next  March,  (1922)  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Scotland,  and  was  named  Alexander  Bell. 

“My  father’s  name  also  was  Alexander,”  he  told  me 
not  long  ago ;  “and  my  grandfather,  too,  was  Alexan¬ 
der.  The  consequence  was  that  as  a  boy  I  seemed  to 
have  no  standing  of  my  own.  I  liked  the  name  'Gra¬ 
ham/  so  I  adopted  it.” 

The  father  of  this  independent  young  person  was 
very  much  interested  in  everything  connected  with 
speech.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  teacher  of  speaking;  and 
his  two  sons  were  encouraged  to  study  and  to  experi¬ 
ment  along  the  same  line.  When  Alexander  and  his 
brother  were,  respectively,  fifteen  and  fourteen  years 
old,  their  father  asked  them  to  try  to  make  an  auto¬ 
maton  that  would  talk. 

The  boys  agreed.  Alexander  made  the  mouth, 
teeth,  tongue,  lips,  and  the  head  itself.  His  brother 
made  the  lungs,  larynx,  and  vocal  chords.  These 
chords  were  of  rubber.  The  roof  of  the  mouth,  the 
tongue,  and  the  lips  were  of  cotton  batting  covered 
with  gutta  percha.  The  lung  power  came  from  a  pair 
of  bellows  inside  the  figure. 

The  contrivance  actually  did  talk,  to  the  extent  of 
saying  “Mama”  in  so  life-like  a  fashion  that  members 
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of  the  family  came  running  out  to  locate  the  supposed 
child  who  was  calling  its  mother. 

Doctor  Bell  showed  me  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his 
father  in  November,  1865.  He  was  only  eighteen 
years  old  then ;  but  for  two  years  he  had  been  a  teacher 
of  speech  in  a  school  at  Elgin,  Scotland.  He  received 
ten  pounds  (  about  fifty  dollars)  a  year,  besides  his 
board  and  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  letter,  which  began  “My  Dear  Papa,  covered 
more  than  twenty  small  sheets  of  paper.  It  was 
elaborately  illustrated  with  pen  drawings  and  dia¬ 
grams,  and  it  dealt  entirely  with  experiments  the  boy 
had  been  making  in  regard  to  the  resonance  of  the 
voice. 

But  the  thing  that  impressed  me  most  was  his  open¬ 
ing  declaration  that  the  statements  he  had  made  in  a 
previous  letter  were  correct,  and  the  added  words, 
heavily  underscored,  “I  now  know  the  reason  why.” 
In  the  fifty-six  years  since  that  letter  was  written, 
Alexander  Bell  never  has  ceased  to  search  for  the 
“whys”  which  will  add  to  the  world’s  store  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

“I  often  smile,”  he  said  to  me,  “when  I  remember 
the  suspicion  with  which  the  servants  in  the  house 
where  I  boarded  used  to  regard  me.  They  often 
found  me  standing  in  front  of  the  mirror,  uttering 
strange  sounds  and  apparently  making  faces  at  my¬ 
self.  I  was  doing  this  to  experiment  with  voice  reson¬ 
ance.  But  I’m  sure  they  thought  I  would  be  a  proper 
inmate  of  an  insane  asylum.” 

Long  before  this,  when  he  was  only  twelve  years 
old,  the  boy  had  shown  his  ability  to  observe  and  to 
reason.  One  of  his  playmates  was  the  son  of  a  miller ; 
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and  Alexander,  with  other  lads  of  the  neighborhood, 
used  to  play  around  the  mill.  Like  most  boys,  they 
were  up  to  a  good  many  pranks. 

“One  day,”  said  Doctor  Bell,  in  telling  me  the  story, 
“the  miller  got  out  of  patience  and  asked  us  why  we 
didn’t  think  up  something  that  would  help  him,  in¬ 
stead  of  just  making  trouble  for  him.  When  I  asked 
him  what  we  could  do  that  would  be  useful  he  picked 
up  a  handful  of  wheat  and  said  that  if  we  could  figure 
out  a  way  to  get  rid  of  the  husks,  that  would  be  some¬ 
thing  useful.  It  is  a  pity  more  grown-ups  don’t  use 
the  same  method  with  eager  and  active  children. 

“I  began  to  wonder  whether  a  machine  could  not 
be  made  that  would  remove  these  husks;  and  I  took 
some  of  the  wheat  home  with  me  to  see  what  I  could 
do  with  it.  I  found  that  by  brushing  it  with  a  nail 
brush  I  could  get  the  husks  off  easily. 

“I  knew  that  in  the  mill  there  was  a  machine  with 
a  revolving  barrel,  or  drum,  used  for  other  purposes. 
And  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  wheat  were  put 
into  this  rotating  machine,  and  if  there  were  brushes' 
on  the  inner  surface,  they  would  take  the  husks  off, 
just  as  my  nail  brush  had  done. 

“I  suggested  this  idea  to  the  miller  and  he  tried  it 
at  once,  with  great  success.  I  believe  he  adopted  the 
method  permanently.  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  that 
was  my  first  step  into  the  field  of  invention.  It  was 
more  interesting  to  me  than  mere  michievous  pranks, 
and  I  can  recommend  the  miller’s  course  as  a  good  one 
in  dealing  with  troublesome  youngsters. 

“My  father  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  my  life. 
He  encouraged  us  to  do  things  which  trained  us  to 
think  for  ourselves.  I  made  collections  of  botanical 
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specimens,  of  the  skeletons  of  birds  and  small  animals, 
which  I  cleaned  myself.  In  that  way  I  learned  a  good 
deal  about  anatomy. 

“Later,  when  I  was  a  young  man  of  twenty,  I  be¬ 
came  interested  in  studying  the  mouths  and  vocal 
organs  of  my  father’s  pupils  who  stammered.  Al¬ 
ready  I  had  studied  this  same  subject  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  in  people  who  had  no  defect  in  speech.  And 
finally  I  began  to  wonder  if  a  dog  could  not  be  taught 
to  speak. 

“We  had  a  Skye  terrier,  so  I  practiced  on  him.  By 
using  my  thumb  and  forefinger  to  press  between  the 
bones  of  his  jaw  and  to  manipulate  his  lips,  I  succeeded 
in  teaching  him  to  say  ‘Ma-ma,’  and  finally,  ‘Ga-ma- 
ma,’  which  would  pass  for  ‘Grandmama.’  Then  I 
taught  him  the  sounds  ‘ah/  ‘ow/  and  ‘oo.’  The  fame 
of  our  talking  dog  spread,  and  visitors  used  to  come 
just  to  hear  him  say,  ‘How  are  you,  Grandmama?’ 
He  pronounced  it  ‘ow  ah  oo,  Ga-ma-ma/  but  it  was 
pretty  good,  for  a  dog.  However,  I  never  succeeded 
in  getting  him  to  say  anything  without  my  assistance.” 

Young  Bell’s  experiments  led  to  certain  discoveries 
about  the  voice  cavities,  which  he  thought  were  new. 
But  he  found  that  Helmholtz,  the  German  scientist, 
had  already  made  the  same  discoveries.  When  a 
friend  described  to  him  how  Helmholtz  had  used  a  vol¬ 
taic  battery  and  electro-magnets  in  his  experiments, 
Bell  could  not  understand,  because  he  knew  nothing 
of  electricity.  So  he  determined  to  study  it. 

What  happened,  in  the  years  that  followed,  is  a 
splendid  example  of  how  a  great  achievement  may 
come  from  pursuing  a  single  idea  with  concentrated 
energy,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  broad  vision 
which  constantly  sees  new  possibilities  opening  up. 
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When  Alexander  Bell  was  twenty-three  years  old, 
his  two  brothers  had  died  of  consumption  and  he,  too, 
was  threatened  with  the  disease.  Hoping  to  save  his 
life,  the  family  moved  to  Canada;  and  in  1871,  the  son 
came  to  this  country,  which  has  been  his  home  ever 
since.  His  father  had  invented  a  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  speech  to  deaf  mutes;  and  for  four  years  young 
Alexander  taught  this  method  in  Boston. 

To  all  appearances  this  was  not  a  very  promising 
field  for  the  development  of  a  great  scientist.  But  the 
field  doesn’t  count  so  much  as  what  one  puts  into  it! 
And  Alexander  Bell  put  into  his  field  all  the  energy, 
all  the  concentration,  and  all  the  searching  thought  of 
which  he  was  capable. 

I  have  read  an  enormous  quantity  of  his  records  of 
experiments  he  has  made  along  many  lines.  And  I 
have  been  struck  by  the  constantly  recurring  phrases, 
“I  thought,”  and,  “It  occurred  to  me.”  If  he  tried 
one  method,  and  it  did  not  work,  “it  occurred  to  him” 
to  try  this  plan,  or  that  plan.  Out  of  every  failure — 
and  he  made  literally  thousands  of  unsuccessful  ex¬ 
periments  in  connection  with  the  telephone  alone — he 
got  some  constructive  idea,  something  which  he  made 
the  basis  of  other  experiments.  All  his  work  was 
characterized  by  the  genius  which  has  been  described 
as  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.  That  is  a 
form  of  “genius”  which  is  within  anyone’s  reach. 

He  had  begun  his  experiments  simply  because  he 
was  interested  in  speech  and  the  human  voice.  But 
as  he  went  on  with  them,  he  thought  of  new  possibili¬ 
ties.  Until  finally  “it  occurred  to  him”  that  the  same 
kind  of  vibrations  that  are  caused  by  the  voice  might 
be  produced  and  transmitted  by  electricity!  And  he 
set  to  work  on  this  problem,  patiently  and  untiringly. 
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One  of  his  pupils  was  a  deaf  boy,  named  Georgie 
Sanders.  The  boy's  father  became  interested  in  his 
son’s  teacher  and  arranged  for  him  to  board  with  the 
child’s  grandmother  in  Salem,  only  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Boston.  There  he  could  have  a  workshop, 
where  he  could  spend  his  nights  experimenting;  for 
he  had  to  spend  the  daytime  in  teaching.  For  almost 
three  years  he  labored  there,  often  all  night,  with  only 
a  few  hours  of  sleep  toward  morning. 

He  was  working  on  two  problems :  one  was  an  im¬ 
provement  in  telegraphy ;  the  other  was  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  speech  by  electricity.  But  as  he  went  on  with 
his  work,  he  realized  that  it  was  the  second  of  these 
undertakings  which  held  the  most  stupendous  possi¬ 
bilities.  He  became  so  absorbed  in  it  that  he  neglected 
his  classes,  and  even  his  private  pupils  slipped  away 
from  him,  until  there  were  only  two  left. 

One  was  Georgie  Sanders.  The  other  was  a  young 
girl  named  Mabel  Hubbard,  who  had  entirely  lost  her 
hearing  through  illness  when  she  was  a  baby.  She 
was  a  sweet  and  attractive  girl  and  her  young  teacher 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  her.  He  wanted  to  marry 
her.  Her  father  (a  lawyer  named  Gardiner  C.  Hub¬ 
bard)  and  Georgie  Sander’s  father  were  interested  in 
him  and  believed  that  his  multiple  telegraph  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  good  thing.  But  they  didn’t  think 
much  of  his  wild  idea  of  talking  along  wires.  They 
would  help  him  as  much  as  they  could  with  the  tele¬ 
graph  invention.  Mr.  Hubbard  gave  him  to  under¬ 
stand  that  success  in  that  direction  would  carry  with 
it  his  daughter’s  hand.  But  young  Bell  must  con¬ 
centrate  on  that,  and  forget  his  other  experiments. 

It  was  one  of  the  hardest  decisions  any  young  man 
was  ever  called  on  to  make.  He  was  desperately  poor. 
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If  he  took  up  teaching  again,  he  could  earn  a  good 
living,  could  go  on  with  his  telegraph  research — for 
that  was  less  difficult — and  could  marry.  If  he  per¬ 
sisted  with  his  “wild  idea”  of  talking  along  wires,  he 
would  have  neither  money,  nor  the  support  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  friends. 

But  he  believed  in  the  wild  idea  he  had  pursued  so 
fiercely  in  his  little  cellar  workshop  at  Salem.  In 
later  years,  Mr.  Sanders  said,  “Often,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  Bell  would  wake  me  up.  His  black  eyes 
would  be  blazing  with  excitement.  Leaving  me  to 
go  down  to  the  cellar,  he  would  rush  wildly  to  the 
barn  and  begin  to  send  signals  along  his  experimental 
wires.  If  I  noticed  any  improvement  in  his  machine, 
he  would  be  delighted.  He  would  leap  and  whirl 
around  in  one  of  his  'war  dances,’  and  then  go  con¬ 
tentedly  to  bed.  But  if  the  experiment  was  a  failure, 
he  would  go  back  to  his  workbench  and  try  some  dif¬ 
ferent  plan.” 

The  records  of  those  “different  plans”  are  in  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  printed  pages  now;  a  marvel¬ 
ous  story  of  indefatigable  energy  and  inexhaustible 
courage.  But  at  the  time  these  countless  experiments 
were  made  they  brought  the  ultimatum  that  he  must 
give  up  the  purpose  he  had  in  view — or  else  pursue  it 
alone. 

When  that  decision  was  put  up  to  him,  he  refused 
to  abandon  his  purpose!  In  order  to  get  money,  he 
resumed  teaching  for  a  while  and  moved  into  Boston. 
Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Hubbard  did  pay  the  rent  of  a 
little  workroom  and  provided  nine  dollars  a  week 
wages  for  a  young  mechanic,  named  Watson,  who 
helped  in  the  work.  However,  Bell  had  to  find  his 
own  means  of  support — and  they  were  slender  enough. 
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But  the  experiments  with  what  Sanders  and  Hub¬ 
bard  persisted  in  calling  “an  absurd  toy,”  went  on! 
Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  the  young  inventor 
toiled  and  toiled.  Once  he  showed  his  apparatus  to 
Professor  Joseph  Henry,  a  great  electrician,  and  was 
told  that  he  had  there  the  germ  of  a  great  idea. 

“But,”  said  Bell,  “I  haven’t  the  electrical  knowledge 
necessary  to  perfect  it.” 

“Then  get  it!”  said  Henry. 

That  was  the  way  Bell  did  perfect  his  invention — by 
getting  the  necessary  knowledge  as  he  went  along. 
Those  years  in  which  he  pursued  his  aim  with  invin¬ 
cible  patience  and  courage  are  an  inspiration. 

Gradually,  step  by  step,  achievement  drew  nearer 
and  nearer.  In  June,  1875,  Bell  and  Watson  were 
working  in  separate  rooms,  with  an  instrument  in 
each  room  and  wires  connecting  the  two.  It  was  a 
noisy  place.  Workmen  were  hammering  in  other 
parts  of  the  building;  and  there  were  the  rattle  and 
rumble  of  traffic  outside.  They  were  experimenting 
by  having  Watson  snap  a  reed  so  that  it  would  vibrate 
musically  close  to  his  instrument,  while  Bell  listened 
at  the  other  instrument.  Suddenly  Bell  rushed  into 
the  room  where  Watson  was. 

“Snap  that  reed  again!”  he  cried,  and  ran  back  to 
his  instrument,  to  listen.  For  the  miracle  had  hap¬ 
pened  !  Sound  had  come  over  the  wire!  Success  was 
in  sight. 

But  it  was  almost  a  year  before  it  came  close  enough 
for  Bell  to  feel  that  it  was  actually  within  his  grasp; 
a  year  of  more  experiments,  of  baffling  failures;  but 
also  of  slow  and  steady  progress.  When,  on  March 
10th,  1876,  Bell’s  assistant  heard  through  his  instru- 
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ment  the  words :  “Mr.  Watson !  Come  here !  I  want 
you !”  the  telephone  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

But  the  struggles  of  its  inventor  to  bring  it  to  that 
point  were  only  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  fight,  of 
that  kind,  in  history.  He  and  his  invention  were  ridi¬ 
culed  on  every  hand.  Only  a  few  farsighted  persons 
believed  in  it.  By  this  time,  Sanders  and  Hubbard 
were  among  these;  but  neither  of  them  was  a  rich 
man.  Bell  himself  was  penniless.  And  Watson  had 
only  his  wages  as  an  electrician.  Capitalists  laughed 
at  them  when  asked  to  invest.  Newspapers  treated 
the  “contraption”  as  a  joke.  The  public  regarded 
Bell  as  a  crank,  if  not  as  an  impostor. 

But  the  little  group  of  believers  kept  at  work — talk¬ 
ing,  talking,  talking  about  the  new  instrument.  Hub¬ 
bard  carried  one  around  with  him  and  made  people 
listen  to  him  explain  it.  Sanders  borrowed  every  cent 
he  could  raise,  until  he  was  head  over  heels  in  debt. 
Bell  earned  a  little  money  by  lecturing  about  the  in¬ 
vention.  Watson  worked  at  his  profession  and  put 
his  wages  at  the  services  of  “the  cause.”  His  note¬ 
book,  of  that  period,  contains  such  entries  as :  “Lent 
Bell  fifty  cents”  and  “Lent  Hubbard  twenty  cents.” 
It  was  a  heartbreaking  time  for  everybody  concerned. 

Not  one  cent  came  in  from  the  invention  until  May 
j  87/ ,  when  a  courageous  individual,  named  Emery, 
actually  leased  two  of  the  “absurd  toys”  and  paid 
twenty  dollars  into  the  worse  than  empty  treasury. 

But  little  by  little  the  telephone  made  its  way.  Two 
years  went  by.  Bell  had  achieved  his  other  great 
desire  and  had  married  the  girl  of  his  choice.  But  he 
was  as  poor  as  ever  and  his  health  was  broken  by  the 
years  of  unremitting  toil  and  discouragement.  Fin- 
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ally,  he  wrote  from  the  hospital,  where  he  lay,  sick  in 
body  and  sick  at  heart:  “Thousands  of  telephones  are 
now  in  use.  Yet  I  have  not  received  one  cent  from 
my  invention.” 

The  late  Theodore  H.  Vail  had,  by  this  time,  be¬ 
come  the  business  manager  for  the  company;  and 
his  organizing  genius  was  gradually  putting  it  on  its 
feet,  when  a  new  era  of  struggles  and  of  discourage¬ 
ment  began. 

As  soon  as  it  was  realized  that  here  was  a  great  in¬ 
vention,  rival  claimants  began  to  spring  up.  Other 
companies  boldly  commenced  to  make  and  to  sell  tele¬ 
phones.  Some  of  these  companies  never  even  made 
an  instrument.  They  were  organized  simply  to  get 
money  out  of  the  public.  But  the  Bell  company  had 
to  bring  hundreds  of  suits  to  protect  its  rights. 

Even  to  this  day,  there  are  people  who  say  that 
Alexander  Bell  was  not  the  real  inventor  of  the  tele¬ 
phone;  that  it  was  Elisha  Gray,  or  some  other  claim¬ 
ant  to  that  honor.  But  these  people  don’t  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  The  Bell  company  fought 
six  hundred  cases  through  the  courts,  and  never  lost 
a  single  one ! 

Later,  a  prominent  man,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Elisha  Gray,  said  publicly:  “No  patent  has  ever 
been  submitted  to  such  determined  assault  as  Bell’s; 
and  no  invention  has  ever  been  more  completely  vin¬ 
dicated.  Bell  was  the  first  inventor ,  and  Gray  was 
notr 

But  the  fight,  or,  rather,  the  long  procession  of 
fights,  went  on.  In  the  very  first  suit  brought,  the 
testimony  covered  ten  thousand  pages!  In  a  suit  a 
few  years  later  Bell’s  cross-examination  alone  filled 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-five  printed  pages.  His  two 
vital  patents  were  granted  respectively,  in  March, 
1876,  and  in  January,  1877.  But  after  ten  years  of 
fighting — and  of  winning  every  case — the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  was  led  by  certain  individuals  to  bring  suit 
to  annul  these  patents.  In  talking  to  me  recently 
about  this  long  struggle,  Doctor  Bell  said: 

“The  volume  of  testimony  in  the  telephone  cases 
was  greater  than  in  any  other  case  in  history;  greater 
even  than  in  the  famous  Tichborne  case  in  England. 
I  remember  that  there  were  nine  feet  of  books  con¬ 
taining  the  printed  testimony. 

“In  the  last  important  case,  the  one  brought  by  the 
Government  itself,  I  was  on  the  witness  stand  fifty- 
six  days !  My  testimony  in  that  case  alone  fills  four 
hundred  and  fifty  printed  pages.” 

The  Government  finally  abandoned  the  case.  The 
Bell  patents,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  sustained  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  and,  furthermore, 
the  patents  themselves  had  expired.  Bell’s  first  pat¬ 
ent  has  been  called  “the  most  valuable  single  patent 
ever  issued  in  any  country.”  The  life  of  a  patent  is 
seventeen  years.  And  in  Bell  s  case,  the  entire  seven¬ 
teen  years"  were  spent  in  struggling  to  maintain  his 
rights  to  the  thing  which  his  genius  and  toil  had  pro¬ 
duced. 

If  the  experience  had  so  embittered  him  as  to  make 
him  say  he  would  never  again  attempt  anything  of 
the  kind,  he  could  hardly  be  blamed.  But  it  did  not. 
One  great  test  of  any  man  is  the  way  he  works  to  win 
a  victory  of  some  sort.  But  another  great  test  is 
what  he  does  after  his  victory  is  gained.  In  the  years 
since  his  invention  of  the  telephone,  Alexander  Gra¬ 
ham  Bell  must  be  judged  by  this  latter  test.  And  the 
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story  of  these  years  is  just  as  inspiring  as  the  earlier 
one. 

On  the  day  he  was  married,  Bell  gave  his  telephone 
stock  to  his  bride  as  a  wedding  gift.  It  was  all  he 
had  in  the  world,  but  it  wasn’t  worth  much  then.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  the  original  owners  became 
very  rich  through  Bell’s  invention,  although  in  time 
it  brought  them  a  good  deal  of  money. 

But  the  great  aim  in  Bell’s  life  always  has  been, 
not  to  get  money  but  to  contribute  to  the  world’s 
progress.  In  1880,  he  was  awarded  the  Volta  prize, 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  because  of  the  telephone  in¬ 
vention.  In  the  use  he  made  of  that  money  you  will 
find  the  key  to  his  character. 

Research  and  experiment  cost  money.  And,  as 
Bell  knew  only  too  well,  they  may  not  bring  in  any 
money  for  years  and  years.  So  he  used  his  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  enable  himself  and  two  other  scientific 
men  to  carry  on  research  work.  And  this  research 
work  was  not  an  attempt  to  invent  something  that 
would  bring  them  more  money.  It  was  an  effort 
merely  to  add  to  the  general  scientific  knowledge  avail¬ 
able  to  everybody. 

When  the  ten  thousand  dollars  was  almost  gone, 
Bell  said  to  his  two  associates,  “We  must  have  more 
money,  or  we  cannot  continue  our  research.  The 
only  way  to  get  it  is  to  concentrate  now  on  something 
that  will  have  commercial  value.” 

At  that  time  the  Edison  phonograph  was  a  new  in¬ 
vention  and  promised  to  be  a  successful  one  commer¬ 
cially.  But  the  cylinder,  on  which  records  were  made, 
was  a  very  crude  affair,  covered  with  tinfoil.  It 
seemed  to  Bell  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
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something  that  would  bring  in  the  money  needed  for 
research.  So  he  and  his  two  companions,  Charles  A. 
Bell  and  Sumner  Tainter,  concentrated  on  that  idea. 
The  result  was  the  wax  phonograph  record.  I  saw 
a  collection  of  these  early  records  in  the  building 
which  Bell  used  as  a  laboratory  in  those  days  and 
which  he  still  owns. 

Across  the  street  from  that  little  old  brick  building 
is  a  handsome  structure,  known  as  the  Volta  Bureau 
and  devoted  to  work  for  the  deaf.  Bell's  share  of 
the  rewards  for  the  invention  of  the  phonograph  rec¬ 
ord  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  He  made  this  an  endowment  fund  for  work 
for  the  deaf.  And,  because  the  Volta  Prize  had  en¬ 
abled  him  to  invent  the  phonograph  record,  he  named 
the  new  institution  the  Volta  Bureau. 

Every  human  being  has  a  chance  to  win  two  of  the 
best  things  in  life.  One  is  the  chance  to  achieve  some¬ 
thing.  The  second  is  the  chance  to  use  the  achieve¬ 
ment  unselfishly. 

Millions  of  us  have  mastered  something  or  other. 
We  know  how  to  run  a  business,  or  a  house,  or  a  trol¬ 
ley  car,  or  a  set  of  books,  or  an  automobile,  or  some¬ 
thing.  There  isn't  anyone  so  poor  or  so  lacking  in 
ability,  or  so  handicapped  physically,  that  he,  or  she, 
cannot  accomplish  some  one  thing  that  is  worth  doing. 
The  great  test  is  what  we  do  with  our  achievement. 

It  may  not  bring  us  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  But  it  does  bring  us  some  chance  to  include 
other  people  in  our  success.  How  about  the  woman 
who  runs  a  house?  How  about  the  man  at  the  head 
of  a  business?  Doesn't  the  motorman  of  a  trolley 
car,  the  driver  of  an  automobile,  have  a  thousand 
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chances  a  day  to  consider  other  people?  Doesn’t  the 
skilled  bookkeeper  have  chances  to  help  less  competent 
men  with  their  work?  Any  kind  of  achievement 
brings  the  opportunity  to  use  that  achievement  to  help 
others. 

When  aviation  was  in  its  infancy  Doctor  Bell  used 
his  influence,  his  knowledge,  and  his  money  to  help  it 
along.  Professor  Langley,  disheartened  and  without 
means  to  carry  on  his  experiments,  would  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  them  if  Doctor  Bell  had  not  come 
to  his  rescue. 

Bell  himself  carried  on  aviation  experiments  at  his 
summer  home  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  has  eight  hundred 
acres  up  there ;  and  he  not  only  carries  on  all  kinds  of 
research  work  himself,  but  finances  the  work  carried 
on  by  others.  They  get  out  a  little  “publication” 
called  the  “Beinn  Breagh  Recorder.”  It  is  typewrit¬ 
ten  and  has  a  circulation  of  only  six  copies. 

“We  were  accumulating  an  enormous  mass  of  notes 
on  all  kinds  of  subjects,”  Doctor  Bell  explained.  “And 
we  realized  that  as  we  had  no  duplicates  of  these  notes, 
and  as  they  were  kept  in  one  place,  something  might 
happen  which  would  destroy  them  all.  So  we  started 
the  ‘Recorder.’  ” 

I  have  seen  some  of  these  “Recorders,”  filled  with 
Bell’s  dictations.  One  of  them  is  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  education;  and  the  coming  issue  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  will  contain  some  of  his  ideas  on  how  we  can  edu¬ 
cate  ourselves.  It  is  one  example  of  the  range  of  his 
interest  and  study. 

The  breadth  of  that  range  is  amazing.  No  little 
commonplace  of  everyday  life  seems  to  escape  his  in¬ 
terest.  I  was  looking  through  some  volumes  of  pho- 
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tographs  made  by  his  son-in-law,  Gilbert  Grosvenor, 
and  came  across  one  which  I  couldn’t  understand. 

“What  is  this?”  I  asked. 

"Oh,”  said  Mr.  Grosvenor,  “that  was  one  of  Doctor 
Bell’s  experiments  in  utilizing  waste  heat  in  the  house¬ 
hold.  He  wanted  to  see  if  fruits  and  vegetables 
couldn’t  be  dehydrated  by  placing  them  in  a  compart¬ 
ment  built  around  the  pipe  leading  from  the  kitchen 
fire.  It  wasn’t  very  successful,  because  the  heat  was 
intermittent.” 

That  is  just  one  of  scores  of  instances  showing  how 
he  constantly  tries  to  develop  ideas  that  will  be  of 
practical  use.  Many  of  these  experiments  have  been 
successful. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  interested  only  in 
comparatively  small  schemes.  He  is  working  now 
on  what  he  considers  a  revolutionary  idea  in  water 
transportation.  And  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  telephone,  he  does  want  to  carry  it  through  to 
completion  himself,  because  he  wants  the  satisfaction 
of  achievement. 

“At  present,”  he  said  to  me,  “I  am  developing  a  new 
type  of  boat.  We  built  one,  60  feet  long,  which  made 
71  miles  an  hour  on  its  first  trial.  The  average  fast 
steamship  makes  only  about  25  miles  an  hour.  For 
some  time  we  talked  quite  openly  about  what  we  were 
doing.  But  of  late,”  he  smiled,  “we  have  kept  rather 
quiet.  And  this  reserve  is  because  we  find  that  the 
air  is  full  of  experimental  work  along  similar  lines. 

“I  learned  one  thing  from  my  experience  with  the 
telephone.  I  learned  that  the  value  of  anything  you 
have  can  be  gauged  by  the  effort  other  people  make 
to  acquire  it.  They  may  be  indifferent  at  first.  But 
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sooner  or  later,  if  you  have  something,  of  real  value, 
they  will  want  it,  or  will  want  to  use  it,  whether  it  is 
your  idea,  your  ability,  or  some  material  thing. 

“If  you  have  an  idea,  or  an  achievement,  that  prom¬ 
ises  great  rewards,  you  will  have  to  fight  for  it.  So, 
if  you  find  yourself  with  a  struggle  of  that  kind  on 
your  hands,  you  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  harder  the  struggle,  the  more  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  continue  it.  I  am  almost  seventy-five 
years  old;  and  I  won’t  have  time  to  solve  half  the 
problems  I  am  working  on.  I  would  like  to  perfect 
this  boat.  But  the  important  thing  is  not  who  achieves 
a  great  thing,  but  that  the  thing  shall  be  achieved ! 

“Since  the  original  invention  of  the  telephone,  about 
eight  thousand  patents  have  been  issued,  bearing  on 
telephones  and  telephone  equipment.  Hundreds  of 
men  have  contributed  to  what  is  now  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  achievements  in  the  world.  That  is  true  of  every 
accomplishment.  No  success,  great  or  small,  comes 
without  the  aid  of  others.” 

— Mary  B.  Mullet. 

Courtesy  of  The  American  Magazine. 

Notes  for  Report  on  a  Famous  Inventor 

1.  Born  in  Scotland  in  1847. 

2.  Father  was  teacher  of  public  speaking. 

3.  Bell  was  interested  in  speech — talking  doll  and  talk¬ 
ing  dog. 

4.  Came  to  Canada  and  later  to  Boston  on  account  of 
weak  lungs. 

5.  Taught  his  father’s  method  of  teaching  deaf  mutes 
to  speak. 

6.  Conceived  idea  that  vibrations  of  human  voice  could 
be  transmitted  over  a  wire  by  the  use  of  electricity.  (See 
explanation  of  principle  of  telephone  at  close  of  notes.) 
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7.  Taught  in  day  time — worked  on  invention  at  night. 

8.  Invention  proved  a  success  on  March  10,  1876. 

1876  ^°°k  ^  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in 

10.  Regarded  as  a  toy  for  some  time. 

11.  Bell  company  organized.  Had  to  fight  over  600  cases 
in  court  to  protect  their  patent  rights. 

12.  In  1880  Dr.  Bell  was  awarded  the  Volta  prize  of 
$10,000  for  the  invention  of  the  telephone. 

13.  Dr.  Bell  spent  this  money  in  further  experimenta¬ 
tion — the  result  being  the  invention  of  the  wax  record  for 
the  Edison  Phonograph.  His  share  of  the  profits  of  this 
invention  was  $250,000. 

14.  Used  this  money  to  establish  school  for  deaf  mutes. 

15.  Now  working  on  a  new  type  of  boat.  Has  built  one 
60  feet  long  that  made  71  miles  an  hour  on  its  first  trial. 
He  is  anxious  to  carry  this  experiment  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion. 

The  Principle  of  the  Telephone :  When  you  strike  the  head 
of  a  drum  with  a  stick  you  make  it  vibrate  back  and  forth. 
When  it  swings  out  toward  us,  it  sends  a  sound  wave  or 
vibration  through  the  air  to  the  ear.  This  wave  of  the  air 
hits  the  thin  membrane  in  our  ear  and  causes  it  to  vibrate 
back  and  forth  in  the  same  way.  Our  inner  ear  takes  up 
these  vibrations  and  we  hear  the  sound.  A  simple  draw¬ 
ing  to  show  how  the  telephone  works  is  shown  below: 
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B  in  this  figure  represents  a  coil  of  fine  wire  with  a  mag¬ 
net  C  in  the  center  of  the  coil.  This  wire  is  connected  with 
a  battery  F  and  to  another  coil  of  wire  D  which  also  has 
a  magnet  in  it.  Both  battery  and  coil  D  are  connected  with 
the  ground.  A  is  a  thin  metal  disk  very  close  to  the  end 
of  the  magnet  C.  As  the  waves  of  the  voice  strike  this 
disk  at  A,  they  drive  it  toward  the  magnet  C  and  then  it 
swings  back  farther  away  than  its  first  position.  When  it 
comes  very  close  to  the  magnet  C,  it  makes  more  electricity 
form  in  the  coil.  This  stronger  current  goes  through  the 
wire  to  the  coil  D.  This  makes  D  a  stronger  magnet  and 
draws  the  disk  E  closer  to  it.  As  the  disk  A  swings  away 
from  the  magnet  C,  it  makes  the  current  weaker  in  the  coil 
and  this  weak  current  allows  the  disk  at  E  to  swing  away 
from  the  weakened  magnet  in  coil  D.  As  A  swings  or  vi¬ 
brates  back  and  forth  in  response  to  the  vibrations  of  the 
voice,  the  disk  at  E  vibrates  back  and  forth  in  the  same 
way.  As  the  disk  E  vibrates  back  and  forth,  it  sends  out 
vibrations  of  the  air  which  strike  on  the  ear  drum  and  we 
hear  the  sounds  at  E  just  as  they  were  talked  into  the  trans¬ 
mitter  at  A.  A  regular  telephone  is  much  more  complex 
than  this  simple  drawing.  You  will  learn  more  about  it 
if  you  study  physics  in  the  senior  high  school 

Note:  Alexander  Graham  Bell  died  in  Baddeck,  Novia 
Scotia  on  August  2,  1922.  As  a  final  tribute  to  the  famous 
inventor,  all  the  telephone  operators  in  the  United  States 
left  their  switchboards  at  the  same  time  and  stood  at  atten¬ 
tion  for  one  minute  on  the  day  of  his  funeral. 
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DARIUS  GREEN  AND  HIS  FLYING  MACHINE 

The  following1  poem,  written  long  before  aeroplanes  were 
thought  possible,  has  been  referred  to  many  times  since 
the  invention  of  “flying  machines,”  and  we  are  reprinting 
it  here,  not  because  of  its  literary  merit,  but  to  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  appreciate  more  intelligently  references 
to  this  old,  humorous  poem,  and  to  Darius  Green’s  thrilling 
experience. 

The  poem  is  a  narrative,  or  “story  poem,”  one  of  the  well 
known  types  of  poetry.  Read  it  rapidly  but  attentively, 
for  after  the  reading  your  teacher  will  ask  you  to  reproduce 
the  story,  either  in  writing  or  orally,  and  you  will  be  asked 
to  answer  some  simple  questions. 

Much  of  the  poem  is  told  in  “dialect.”  What  does  this 
mean? 

DARIUS  GREEN  AND  HIS  FLYING  MACHINE 

If  ever  there  lived  a  Yankee  lad, 

Wise  or  otherwise,  good  or  bad, 

Who,  seeing  the  birds  fly,  didn’t  jump 
With  flapping  arms  from  stake  or  stump, 

Or  spreading  the  tail 
Of  his  coat  for  a  sail, 

Take  a  soaring  leap  from  post  or  rail, 

And  wonder  why 
He  couldn’t  fly, 

And  flap  and  flutter  and  wish  and  try, — 

If  ever  you  knew  a  country  dunce 
Who  didn’t  try  that  as  often  as  once, 

All  I  can  say  is,  that’s  a  sign 
He  never  would  do  for  a  hero  of  mine. 

An  aspiring  genius  was  D.  Green : 

The  son  of  a  farmer, — age  fourteen; 

His  body  was  long  and  lank  and  lean, — 

Just  right  for  flying,  as  will  be  seen; 
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He  had  two  eyes  as  bright  as  a  bean, 

And  a  freckled  nose  that  grew  between, 

A  little  awry, — for  I  must  mention 
That  he  had  riveted  his  attention 
Upon  his  wonderful  invention, 

Twisting  his  tongue  as  he  twisted  the  strings, 
And  working  his  face  as  he  worked  the  wings. 
And  with  every  turn  of  gimlet  and  screw 
Turning  and  screwing  his  mouth  round  too, 

Till  his  nose  seemed  bent 
To  catch  the  scent, 

Around  some  corner,  of  new-baked  pies, 

And  his  wrinkled  cheeks  and  squinting  eyes 
Grew  puckered  into  a  queer  grimace, 

That  made  him  look  very  droll  in  the  face, 

And  also  very  wise. 


And  wise  he  must  have  been,  to  do  more 
Than  ever  a  genius  did  before, 

Excepting  Daedalus  of  yore, 

And  his  son  Icarus,  who  wore 
Upon  their  backs 
Those  wings  of  wax 
He  had  read  of  in  the  old  almanacks. 
Darius  was  clearly  of  the  opinion, 

That  the  air  is  also  man’s  dominion, 

And  that,  with  paddle,  or  fin  or  pinion, 
We  soon  or  late 
Shall  navigate 

The  azure  as  now  we  sail  the  sea. 

The  thing  looks  simple  enough  to  me; 

And  if  you  doubt  it, 

Hear  how  Darius  reasoned  about  it. 

“The  birds  can  fly, 
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An’  why  can’t  I? 

Must  we  give  in,” 

Says  he  with  a  grin, 

“That  the  bluebird  an’  phoebe 
Are  smarter’n  we  be? 

Jest  fold  our  hands  an’  see  the  swaller 
An'  blackbird  an'  catbird  beat  us  holler  ? 

Does  the  little  chatterin’  sassy  wren, 

No  bigger’n  my  thumb,  know  more  than  men? 

Jest  show  me  that? 

Ur  proved  the  bat 

Hez  got  more  brains  than’s  in  my  hat, 

An’  Til  back  down,  an’  not  till  then  ?” 

He  argued  further:  “Nor  I  can’t  see 
What’s  th’  use  o’  wings  to  a  bumble-bee, 

Fur  to  git  a  livin’  with,  more’n  to  me ; — 

Ain’t  my  business 
Important’s  his’n  is? 

That  Icarus 

Made  a  perty  muss, — 

Him  an’  his  daddy  Daedalus. 

They  might  V  knowed  wings  made  o’  wax 
Wouldn’t  stand  sun-beat  an’  hard  whacks. 

I’ll  make  mine  o’  luther, 

Ur  suthin’  ur  other.” 

And  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  tinkered  and  planned: 
“But  I  ain’t  goin’  to  show  my  hand 
To  nummies  that  never  can  understand 
The  fust  idee  that’s  big  an’  grand.” 

So  he  kept  his  secret  from  all  the  rest, 

Safely  buttoned  within  his  vest; 

And  in  the  loft  above  the  shed 
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Himself  he  locks,  with  thimble  and  thread, 

And  wax  and  hammer  and  buckles  and  screws, 

And  all  such  things  as  geniuses  use ; — 

Two  bats  for  patterns,  curious  fellows! 

A  charcoal-pot  and  a  pair  of  bellows; 

Some  wire,  and  several  old  umbrellas; 

A  carriage-cover  for  tail  and  wings; 

A  piece  of  harness ;  and  straps  and  strings  ; 

And  a  big  strong  box, 

In  which  he  locks 
These  and  a  hundred  other  things. 

His  grinning  brothers,  Reuben  and  Burke 
And  Nathan  and  Jotham  and  Solomon,  lurk 
Around  the  corner  to  see  him  work, — 

Sitting  cross-legged,  like  a  Turk, 

Drawing  the  waxed-end  through  with  a  jerk, 

And  boring  the  holes  with  a  comical  quirk 
Of  his  wise  old  head,  and  a  knowing  smirk. 

But  vainly  they  mounted  each  other’s  backs, 

And  poked  through  knot-holes  and  pried  through 
cracks ; 

With  wood  from  the  pile  and  straw  from  the  stacks 
He  plugged  the  knot-holes  and  calked  the  cracks; 

And  a  dipper  of  water,  which  one  would  think 
He  had  brought  up  into  the  loft  to  drink 
When  he  chanced  to  be  dry 
Stood  always  nigh, 

For  Darius  was  sly! 

And  whenever  at  work  he  happened  to  spy 
At  chink  or  crevice  a  blinking  eye, 

He  let  the  dipper  of  water  fly. 

So  day  after  day 

He  stitched  and  tinkered  and  hammered  away, 
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Till  at  last  ’t  was  done, — 

The  greatest  invention  under  the  sun! 

“An’  now/’  says  Darius,  “hooray  fur  some  fun!” 

’T  was  the  Fourth  of  July, 

And  the  weather  was  dry, 

And  not  a  cloud  was  on  all  the  sky, 

Save  a  few  light  fleeces,  which  here  and  there, 
Half  mist,  half  air, 

Like  foam  on  the  ocean  went  floating  by, — 

Just  as  lovely  a  morning  as  ever  was  seen 
For  a  nice  little  trip  in  a  flying-machine. 


Thought  cunning  Darius:  “Now  I  sha’n’t  go 
Along  ’with  the  fellers  to  see  the  show. 

I’ll  say  I’ve  got  sich  a  terrible  cough! 

An’  then,  when  the  folks  ’ave  all  gone  off, 

I’ll  have  full  swing 
Fur  to  try  the  thing, 

An’  practice  a  little  on  the  wing.” 


“Ain’t  goin’  to  see  the  celebration?” 

Says  brother  Nate.  “No;  botheration! 

I’ve  got  sich  a  cold — a  toothache — I — 

My  gracious! — feel’s  though  I  should  fly!” 

Said  Jotham,  “  ‘Sho! 

Guess  ye  better  go.” 

But  Darius  said,  “No! 

Shouldn’t  wonder  ’f  you  might  see  me,  though, 

’Long  ‘bout  noon,  ef  I  get  red 

O’  this  jumpin’,  thumpin’  pain  ’n  my  head.” 

For  all  the  while  to  himself  he  said : — 
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“I  tell  ye  what! 

I’ll  fly  a  few  times  around  the  lot, 

To  see  how ’t  seems,  then  soon’s  I’ve  got 
The  hang  o’  the  thing,  ez  likely ’s  not, 

I’ll  astonish  the  nation, 

An’  all  creation, 

By  flying  over  the  celebration! 

Over  their  heads  I’ll  sail  like  an  eagle; 

I’ll  balance  myself  on  my  wings  like  a  sea-gull; 

I’ll  dance  on  the  chimbleys;  I’ll  stand  on  the  steeple 
I’ll  flop  up  to  winders  an’  scare  the  people ! 

I’ll  light  on  the  liberty-pole,  an’  crow; 

An’  I’ll  say  to  the  gawpin’  fools  below, 

'What  world’s  this  ’ere 
That  I’ve  come  near?’ 

Fur  I’ll  make  ’em  b’lieve  I’m  a  chap  f’m  the  moon; 
An  I’ll  try  a  race  ’ith  their  ol’  balloon !” 

He  crept  from  his  bed; 

And  seeing  the  others  were  gone,  he  said, 

"I’m  gittin’  over  the  cold  ’n  my  head.” 

And  away  he  sped, 

To  open  the  wonderful  box  in  the  shed. 

His  brothers  had  walked  but  a  little  way, 

When  Jotham  to  Nathan  chanced  to  say, 

"What  is  the  feller  up  to,  hey?” 

"Dono’, — the’s  suthin’  ur  other  to  pay, 

Ur  he  wouldn’t  'a’  stayed  to  hum  to-day.” 

Says  Burke,  "His  toothache’s  all  ’n  his  eye! 

He  never ’d  miss  a  Fo’the-o’-July, 

Ef  he  hedn’t  got  some  machine  to  try.” 

Then  Sol,  the  little  one,  spoke : 

"Le’s  hurry  back  an’  hide  ’n  the  barn, 

An’  pay  him  fur  tellin’  us  that  yarn !” 
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“Agreed !”  Through  the  orchard  they  creep  back, 
Along  by  the  fences,  behind  the  stack, 

And  one  by  one,  through  a  hole  in  the  wall, 

In  under  the  dusty  barn  they  crawl, 

Dressed  in  their  Sunday  garments  all; 

And  a  very  astonishing  sight  was  that, 

When  each  in  his  cobwebbed  coat  and  hat 
Came  up  through  the  floor  like  an  ancient  rat. 

And  there  they  hid; 

And  Reuben  slid 

The  fastenings  back,  and  the  door  undid. 

“Keep  d^rk !”  said  he, 

“While  I  squint  an’  see  what  the’  is  to  see/’ 

As  knights  of  old  put  on  their  mail, — 

From  head  to  foot 
An  iron  suit, 

Iron  jacket  and  iron  boot, 

Iron  breeches,  and  on  the  head 
No  hat,  but  an  iron  pot  instead, 

And  under  the  chin  the  bail, 

(I  believe  they  called  the  thing  a  helm,) 

Then  sallied  forth  to  overwhelm 
The  dragons  and  pagans  that  plagued  the  realm, — 
So  this  modern  knight, 

Prepared  for  flight, 

Put  on  his  wings  and  strapped  them  tight, — 

Jointed  and  jaunty,  strong  and  light, — 

Buckled  them  fast  to  shoulder  and  hip, — 

Ten  feet  they  measured  from  tip  to  tip! 

And  a  helm  had  he,  but  that  he  wore, 

Not  on  his  head,  like  those  of  yore, 

But  more  like  the  helm  of  a  ship. 

“Hush!”  Reuben  said, 

“He’s  up  in  the  shed ! 
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He’s  opened  the  winder, — I  see  his  head ! 

He  stretches  it  out, 

An’  pokes  it  about, 

Lookin’  to  see  ’f  the  coast  is  clear, 

An’  nobody  near ; — 

Guess  he  don’o’  who’s  hid  in  here ! 

He’s  riggin’  a  spring-board  over  the  sill ! 

Stop  laffin’,  Solomon!  Burke,  keep  still! 

He’s  a  climbin’  out  now — Of  all  the  things! 
What’s  he  got  on  ?  Ivan,  it’s  wings ! 

An’  that  other  thing?  I  vum,  it’s  a  tail! 

An’  there  he  sets  like  a  hawk  on  a  rail ! 

Steppin’  careful,  he  travels  the  length 
Of  his  spring-board,  and  teeters  to  try  its  strength. 
Now  he  stretches  his  wings  like  a  monstrous  bat; 
Peeks  over  his  shoulder,  this  way  an’  that, 

Fur  to  see  ’f  the’  ’s  any  one  passin’  by; 

But  the’  ’s  on’y  a  ca’f  an’  a  goslin’  nigh 
They  turn  up  at  him  a  wonderin’  eye, 

To  see — The  dragon!  he’s  goin’  to  fly! 

Away  he  goes!  Jimminy!  what  a  jump! 

Flop — flop — an’  plump 
To  the  ground  with  a  thump! 

Flutt’rin’  an’  flound’rin’,  all  ’n  a  lump!” 

As  a  demon  is  hurled  by  an  angel’s  spear 
Heels  over  head,  to  his  proper  sphere, — 

Heels  over  head,  and  head  over  heels, 

Dizzily  down  the  abyss  he  wheels, — 

So  fell  Darius.  Upon  his  crown, 

In  the  midst  of  the  barn-yard,  he  came  down, 

In  a  wonderful  whirl  of  tangled  strings, 

Broken  braces  and  broken  springs, 

Broken  tail  and  broken  wings, 
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Shooting-stars,  and  various  things, — 

Barn-yard  litter  of  straw  and  chaff, 

And  much  that  wasn’t  so  nice  by  half. 

Away  with  a  bellow  fled  the  calf, 

And  what  was  that?  Did  the  gosling  laugh? 

’T  is  a  merry  roar 
From  the  old  barn-door, 

And  he  hears  the  voice  of  Jotham  crying, 

“Say,  Darius!  how  do  you  like  flyin’?” 

Slowly,  ruefully,  where  he  lay, 

Darius  just  turned  and  looked  that  way, 

As  he  stanched  his  sorrowful  nose  with  his  cuff. 
“Wal,  I  like  flyin’  well  enough,” 

He  said;  “but  the’  ain’t  sich  a  awful  sight 
O’  fun  in ’t  when  ye  come  to  light” 

Moral 

I  just  have  room  for  the  moral  here: 

And  this  is  the  moral, — Stick  to  your  sphere. 

Or  if  you  insist,  as  you  have  the  right, 

On  spreading  your  wings  for  a  loftier  flight, 

The  moral  is, — Take  care  how  you  light. 

— J.  T.  Trowbridge. 


Questions 

1.  How  old  was  Darius  Green? 

2.  Describe  Darius  Green  as  he  appears  when  at  work. 

3.  Look  up  the  story  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus  in  a  book  of 
mythology  and  be  able  to  tell  the  story  interestingly.  This 
will  help  you  to  enjoy  the  reference  better. 

4.  Name  as  many  of  the  implements  used  by  Darius  as 
you  can  remember. 
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5.  What  did  his  brothers  think  of  his  scheme? 

6.  Describe  Darius  in  his  aviator’s  suit. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  a  “moral”? 

8.  What  is  the  moral  to  this  tale  of  woe? 


THREE  GATES  OF  GOLD 

If  you  are  tempted  to  reveal 
A  tale  some  one  to  you  has  told 
About  another,  make  it  pass, 

Before  you  speak,  three  gates  of  gold. 

These  narrow  gates:  First,  “Is  it  true?” 

Then:  “Is  it  needful?”  In  your  mind 
Give  truthful  answer,  and  the  next 
Is  last  and  closest,  “Is  it  kind?” 


And,  if  to  reach  your  lips  at  last, 

It  passes  through  these  gateways  three, 
Then  you  may  tell  the  tale,  nor  fear 
What  the  result  of  speech  may  be. 


— Selected . 
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LOOKING  UP  REFERENCES 

In  your  study  a  point  may  arise  upon  which  you  desire 
further  information,  or  the  teacher  may  assign  topics  which 
require  the  use  of  reference  books.  The  following  sugges¬ 
tions  are  made  to  help  you  in  using  reference  books. 

(1)  The  dictionary  and  encyclopedia  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  A  word  or  topic  can  be  located  easily 
in  such  reference  books.  If  you  are  not  interested  in  a 
whole  topic  in  the  encyclopedia  but  merely  wish  one  of  the 
facts  contained  in  the  article,  you  should  not  read  the  whole 
article  but  merely  parts  here  and  there  through  it  until  you 
can  locate  the  portion  containing  the  desired  information. 

(2)  Other  reference  books  either  have  a  table  of  contents 
or  an  index  or  both.  The  table  of  contents  is  usually  found 
in  the  front  part  of  the  book  and  the  index  in  the  back  of 
the  book.  First  select  the  reference  book  in  which  you 
think  you  are  apt  to  find  the  desired  information,  then  turn 
to  the  index  to  see  if  you  find  the  topic  listed.  If  you  do 
not  find  it  listed  as  a  separate  topic  in  the  index  you  may  be 
able  to  find  it  included'  under  a  broader  heading  which  you 
may  be  able  to  locate  in  the  table  of  contents.  You  can 
then  search  this  section  for  the  topic  upon  which  you  de¬ 
sire  the  information. 

(3)  Some  reference  books  and  pamphlets  have  the  text 
grouped  under  certain  sub-heads  or  paragraph  headings 
which  enable  one  to  locate  the  topic  more  rapidly.  If  you 
are  using  a  book  which  does  not  have  either  of  these  aids, 
first  locate  the  chapter  where  you  are  apt  to  get  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  you  want,  then  “skim”  rapidly  through  the  ma¬ 
terial.  If  the  book  is  well  written,  you  can  usually  tell 
what  is  treated  in  each  paragraph  by  reading  the  first  and 
last  sentences  of  each  paragraph.  These  sentences  are 
called  the  topic  sentences  and  one  of  them  is  supposed  to 
cover  the  main  point  treated  in  each  paragraph. 

In  finding  the  answers  to  the  following  questions,  you 
are  to  use  the  following  article  on  Fire  Prevention.  In  this 
article  you  will  find  that  the  sub-heads  will  help  you  locate 
the  topic  upon  which  the  question  is  based.  After  locat¬ 
ing  the  proper  sub-head,  rapidly  skim  the  material  until 
you  come  to  the  point  involved.  You  are  to  take  the  first 
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question  and  get  the  answer  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
first  one  who  is  ready  is  to  raise  his  hand.  The  teacher  will 
then  ask  him  to  tell  how  he  located  this  information  so 
quickly  and  have  him  give  the  answer.  The  next  question 
will  then  be  taken  up  in  the  same  way.  Do  not  begin  to 
look  up  the  answer  to  any  succeeding  question  until  the 
teacher  gives  the  signal  to  begin  so  that  all  may  have  an 
equal  opportunity. 

(1)  How  is  acetylene  gas  generated? 

(2)  What  kind  of  matches  are  least  dangerous? 

(3)  What  is  the  average  annual  property  loss  in  the 
United  States  from  fires  caused  by  lightning? 

(4)  Why  is  gasoline  so  dangerous? 

(5)  What  materials  commonly  used  in  a  residence  may 
generate  enough  heat  to  cause  spontaneous  combustion? 

(6)  What  is  the  minimum  size  for  a  good  flue  in  a 
chimney? 

(7)  Why  is  a  kerosene  lamp  with  a  glass  body  dangerous? 

(8)  What  efTect  does  water  have  upon  burning  grease  or 
oil  of  any  kind? 

(9)  How  should  shingle  roofs  be  treated  to  decrease  dan¬ 
ger  from  flying  sparks  and  cinders? 

(10)  How  can  you  clean  the  soot  from  a  chimney?  Why 
should  this  be  done? 

LOSSES  CAUSED  BY  FIRE 


Year  Amount  of  Loss 

1870  . $  51,653,690 

1895  . $142,110,233 

1900  . $160,929,805 

1905  . $165,221,650 

1916  . . $214,530,995 

1918  . $353,878,876 

1920  . $447,886,677 

1921  . $485,000,000 
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FIRE  PREVENTION 

The  common  causes  of  fire  are  known  to  everyone, 
and  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  put  out 
a  fire  if  the  means  are  at  hand.  But  there  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  the  average  property  owner  to  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  careless  in  his  efforts  toward  fire  prevention 
and  extinction. 

Carelessness  With  Matches 

All  matches  are  dangerous  from  a  fire  standpoint. 
The  ordinary  “parlor”  matches  take  fire  at  a  very  low 
temperature  and  can  be  lighted  in  many  ways.  They 
sometimes  fall  to  the  floor  unnoticed  and  are  lighted 
by  being  stepped  upon.  When  one  is  being  scratched, 
part  of  the  flaming  head  may  fly  off  into  some  inflam¬ 
mable  material.  Children  are  fond  of  playing  with 
matches  and  do  not  realize  the  danger  connected  with 
them;  even  babies  soon  learn  by  imitation  to  strike 
them.  Match  holders  should  always  be  placed  well 
but  of  reach  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 
Many  fires  are  started  by  matches  carelessly  thrown 
down  while  they  are  still  in  flame  or  before  the  stick 
has  ceased  to  glow.  At  all  places  in  the  house  where 
matches  are  usually  struck  a  fireproof  receptacle 
should  be  provided  for  the  burned  matches,  and  this 
should  be  emptied  frequently.  Smoking  or  striking 
matches  in  the  barns  or  stables  should  never  be 
allowed.  Nor  should  hired  hands  or  others  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  matches  loose  in  their  pockets.  If  the 
carrying  of  matches  is  necessary,  insist  upon  the  use 
of  a  good  metal  match  safe;  this  will  prevent  single 
matches  being  pulled  from  the  pocket  accidentally. 

The  double-tipped  matches  which  have  come  upon 
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the  market  in  recent  years  (those  with  heads  of  two 
colors)  are  much  safer  than  the  older  kind,  for  they 
will  not  light  except  when  scratched  on  the  small  tip, 
they  are  very  unlikely  to  light  when  stepped  upon,  and 
the  heads  do  not  fly  readily.  But  the  least  dangerous 
matches  are  those  which  will  not  light  unless  they  are 
scratched  upon  the  box  which  contains  them. 

Kerosene 

Kerosene  is  used  on  almost  every  farm  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  has  been  responsible  for  many  destructive 
fires.  It  requires  quick  and  intelligent  action  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  overturned  lamp  or  lantern  from  setting  fire 
to  surrounding  objects.  Lamps  with  glass  bodies, 
when  overturned,  frequently  break  and  spill  the  oil. 
If  lighted  at  the  time,  serious  results  might  follow. 
Lamps  with  metal  bodies  are  not  subject  to  this  hazard. 
Lamps  and  lanterns  may  explode  if  they  are  not 
handled  carefully  or  if  the  oil  gets  too  low  in  them. 
Some  lanterns,  as,  for  instance,  switchmen’s  are  ex¬ 
pressly  designed  to  avoid  danger  when  not  handled 
carefully.  The  wick  should  always  fit  tightly.  Enough 
vapor  to  produce  an  explosion  may  be  generated  if  a 
lamp  or  lantern  is  refilled  while  still  hot.  For  the 
same  reason  refilling  should  always  be  done  at  a  safe 
distance  from  a  hot  stove.  Lamps  should  never  be 
set  on  the  floor  or  upon  the  edge  of  a  table,  box,  or 
rickety  stand.  Electric  lanterns,  operating  with  one 
or  two  ordinary  dry  cells,  such  as  are  used  on  gaso¬ 
line  engines  and  automobiles,  could  very  well  take  the 
place  of  many  of  the  old  kerosene  lanterns  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  These  will  not  start  fires  even  if  handled  in  the 
most  careless  manner  and  are  also  much  cleaner  and 
more  convenient,  always  ready  for  use,  and  not 
affected  by  wind  or  rain. 
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The  same  rules  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of 
kerosene  ranges  and  heaters  as  in  the  use  of  kerosene 
lamps  and  lanterns.  They  should  always  be  kept  free 
from  leaks,  and  the  flames  should  not  be  turned  too 
high.  Care  is  always  necessary  in  using  kerosene  to 
aid  in  kindling  a  wood  or  coal  fire.  When  starting 
a  fire  the  container  should  always  be  placed  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  stove  after  the  kerosene  has  been 
poured  on  the  fuel.  If  $hould  never  be  set  carelessly 
on  top  of  the  stove  or  where  the  flames  will  reach  it. 
Pouring  kerosene  on  a  smoldering  fire  in  order  to  make 
it  burn  more  rapidly  is  very  likely  to  cause  an  explosion 
which  may  set  the  house  on  fire. 

Many  accidents  have  been  caused  by  persons  using 
gasoline  when  they  thought  they  were  using  kerosene. 
If  gasoline  and  kerosene  are  both  kept  on  the  premises 
the  containers  for  the  two  should  not  be  alike,  and  it 
would  be  safer  to  keep  them  in  different  places. 


Gasoline — In  Common  Use  and  Very  Dangerous 

With  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  the  motor  truck, 
the  tractor,  and  the  stationary  gasoline  engine,  gaso¬ 
line  has  become  almost  as  common  as  kerosene  on  the 
farm.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  petroleum  product 
in  common  use.  Even  at  ordinary  temperatures  it 
gives  off  a  very  explosive  vapor,  and  it  burns  more 
fiercely  than  kerosene.  The  only  really  safe  place  to 
keep  the  gasoline  supply  is  in  a  tank  buried  under¬ 
ground,  and  it  should  never  under  any  circumstances 
be  kept  inside  any  building  where  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  a  kerosense  or  other  open  light  or  where  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine  of  any  kind  will  be  operated.  If  the  con¬ 
tainer  permits  vapor  to  escape,  a  spark  from  the  elec- 
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trical  equipment  or  a  flame  from  the  exhaust  pipe  of 
any  gasoline  engine  may  easily  ignite  it.  The  vapor 
from  a  single  pint  will  render  the  air  in  an  ordinary 
sized  room  explosive.  It  is  heavier  than  air,  and 
there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  it  near  the  ground  or 
floor  in  the  vicinity  of  a  tank,  while  the  odor  would  not 
be  particularly  noticeable  to  a  person  standing.  For 
this  reason  it  is  especially  hazardous  to  set  a  lantern  on 
the  ground  or  floor  near  a  gasoline  container  of  any 
kind,  even  out  of  doors  as  the  flame  may  follow  the 
vapor  from  the  lantern  to  the  container. 

Open-flame  lights  should  never  be  allowed  in  the 
garage  or  the  building  containing  the  farm  tractor  or 
gasoline  engine,  and  such  a  building  should  never  be 
heated  by  a  stove.  It  is  safer  if  the  automobile  and 
tractor  are  run  outside  before  the  tanks  are  filled,  so 
that  the  vapor  may  be  carried  away  immediately,  and 
the  tank  of  a  stationary  gasoline  engine  should  be 
filled  only  in  daylight  and  while  the  engine  is  not  in 
operation.  Water,  unless  applied  in  very  large  quan¬ 
tities,  has  no  effect  on  burning  gasoline  except  to 
spread  the  fire,  making  it  all  the  more  dangerous. 

The  gasoline  stove  is  probably  the  most  dangerous 
cooking  or  heating  appliance  in  use  on  the  farm. 
Kerosene  stoves  are  not  nearly  so  dangerous  and 
fortunately  they  have  in  large  measure  displaced  gaso¬ 
line  stoves.  If  there  is  a  gasoline  stove  in  the  house 
the  fuel  tank  should  never  be  filled  while  the  stove  is 
in  operation.  Even  then  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
spill  any  of  the  gasoline,  for  the  vapor  might  cause 
an  explosion  when  the  stove  is  lighted.  The  tank 
should  never  be  entirely  filled,  for  the  gasoline  will  ex¬ 
pand  somewhat  as  it  becomes  warmer,  and  an  over¬ 
flow  might  result. 
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Many  destructive  fires  and  even  deaths  have  been 
caused  by  explosions  when  gasoline  was  being  used 
for  cleaning  purposes  inside  the  house.  Often  some 
cleaning  agent  which  will  not  take  fire  could  be  as 
satisfactorily  used  as  gasoline.  When  cleaning  is  done 
with  gasoline,  it  should  never  be  in  a  room  where 
there  is  a  fire;  the  doors  and  the  windows,  if  possible, 
should  be  kept  open  so  that  the  vapor  may  escape,  and 
the  vessel  containing  the  gasoline  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  uncovered.  Do  not  use  for  a  con¬ 
tainer  a  glass  jar  or  bottle  which  will  break  if  dropped 
or  struck  accidentally. 


Other  Inflammable  Liquids 

From  a  fire  or  explosion  standpoint,  benzine  and 
naphtha  are  very  similar  to  gasoline.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  both  of  these  liquids  give  off  very  ex¬ 
plosive  vapors.  They  should  always  be  handled  with 
as  much  care  as  gasoline. 

Grease,  used  in  cooking,  takes  fire  very  readily  when 
brought  close  to  a  flame  and  may  cause  serious  dam¬ 
age.  If  the  grease  is  in  a  frying  pan  the  fire  can  be 
smothered  by  placing  a  metal  cover  over  the  plan. 
Water  should  not  be  poured  on  burning  grease  or  oil 
of  any  kind,  for,  unless  applied  in  large  quantities,  it 
has  no  effect  except  to  spread  the  fire. 


Acetylene 

Acetylene  as  used  for  lighting  and  occasionally  for 
cooking  in  the  farmhouse  makes  a  highly  explosive 
compound  when  mixed  with  the  right  proportion  of 
air.  On  this  account  the  piping  and  the  generator 
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must  always  be  kept  in  first-class  condition  to  prevent 
leakage  of  the  gas.  The  selection  of  a  good  generator 
is  important,  and  it  will  always  pay  to  purchase  one  of 
an  improved  type  and  to  see  that  it  is  installed  prop¬ 
erly.  A  light  should  never  be  used  near  the  genera¬ 
tor,  the  system  should  never  be  tested  for  leaks  with 
a  flame,  and  a  flame  should  never  be  applied  to  an 
outlet  from  which  the  burner  or  torch  has  been  re¬ 
moved. 

Acetylene  is  generated  whenever  water  comes  in 
contact  with  calcium  carbide,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  essential  that  the  carbide  be  always  kept  in  water¬ 
tight  cans  in  a  dry  and  well-ventilated  place. 

Burning  Brush  or  Rubbish 

When  the  necessity  requires  the  burning  of  brush 
or  debris  in  the  dry  season,  the  hazard  may  be  reduced 
by  burning  during  the  early  morning  or  the  evening 
rather  than  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Such  a  fire 
should  be  watched  from  the  time  it  is  kindled  until  the 
last  ember  is  dead  since  fires  of  this  type  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  destruction  of  many  buildings,  fences, 
forests,  fields  of  grain,  etc.  A  fire  should  never  be 
built  so  big  that  it  could  not  be  scattered  and  extin- 
quished  in  a  few  minutes  if  the  wind  should  happen  to 
become  dangerously  high,  and  it  should  never  be  left 
until  after  the  embers  have  been  scattered  and  there 
is  no  possibility  of  its  again  flaming  up.  If  water  is 
convenient,  the  ashes  should  be  well  soaked  as  a  final 
precaution.  Many  destructive  fires  have  been  caused 
by  such  fires  which  were  thought  to  be  burned  out  and 
dead,  but  which  contained  hot  coals  which  the  wind 
blew  into  flame  and  carried  to  near-by  inflammable 
material. 
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Flying  Sparks  and  Cinders 

When  shingles  are  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a 
short  time  they  take  on  a  rough,  fuzzy  appearance, 
due  to  the  fibers  on  the  surface  becoming  loosened. 
The  sun  from  without  and  the  heat  from  within  the 
building  combine  to  extract  every  trace  of  moisture 
from  them.  If  a  cinder  or  spark  happens  to  strike 
the  roof,  the  roughened  surface  tends  to  hold  it  there, 
and  it  is  likely  to  set  the  roof  on  fire  before  it  goes  out. 
One  way  of  lessening  this  danger  is  to  paint  the  roof. 
The  paint  smooths  down  the  rough  surface  of  the 
wood,  making  it  much  easier  for  cinders  to  roll  off 
to  the  ground  when  they  strike  the  roof;  it  prevents 
the  shingles  from  warping  and  forming  pockets  for 
the  cinders  to  lodge  in,  and  if  cinders  do  stick  on  the 
painted  surface  considerably  more  heat  is  required  to 
ignite  it  than  to  fire  the  rough  surface  of  the  un¬ 
painted  shingles.  Dried  paint  is  mostly  metallic  or 
mineral  pigment  from  which  the  oil  is  all  evaporated, 
and  in  itself  is  not  inflammable.  Painted  roofs  have 
the  advantage  of  being  more  attractive  than  unpainted 
ones,  though  it  is  a  mooted  question  as  to  whether  oil 
paint  lengthens  the  life  of  a  shingle  roof. 

Spontaneous  Combustion 

Many  destructive  fires  have  been  caused  by  the 
spontaneous  ignition  of  hay,  especially  clover,  and 
alfalfa,  both  in  mows  and  in  stacks.  The  first  cutting 
of  alfalfa  seems  to  be  the  most  dangerous  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  If  hay  of  this  kind  has  rain  or  dew  on  it  or 
if  the  stalks  are  not  cured  thoroughly  when  it  is  put  up, 
the  moisture  will  cause  fermentation,  which  may  pro¬ 
duce  sufficient  heat  to  start  a  fire.  The  combustion 
always  starts  in  a  part  of  the  mow  or  stack  at  some 
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distance  from  the  surface,  but  it  can  not  continue  long 
without  oxygen  from  the  outside,  and  it  may  cease 
without  ever  having  come  to  the  surface.  Its  pres¬ 
ence  can  be  detected  by  a  peculiar  sooty  odor  or  by 
smoke  irritating  to  the  eyes.  It  may  take  place  from 
a  few  days  to  several  weeks  after  the  hay  is  put  up. 
There  is  little  danger  from  this  source  if  the  hay  is 
properly  cured. 

Cloths,  waste,  and  sawdust  saturated  with  organic 
oil  of  any  kind  are  even  more  subject  to  spontaneous 
ignition  than  hay.  Such  oils  unite  with  oxygen  when 
exposed  to  air,  and  heat  is  produced.  If  the  oil  is 
spread  upon  cloth  or  other  material  which  ignites 
easily,  and  if  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  heat  is 
not  radiated,  the  temperature  may  become  so  high  that 
a  flame  will  be  produced.  The  accumulation  of  such 
materials  should  be  guarded  against.  Oiled  mops  or 
dust  cloths  used  in  the  house  and  oily  waste  or  rags 
used  in  the  garage  or  about  the  barns  should  always 
be  kept  in  metal  containers  with  air-tight  metal  cov¬ 
ers. 


Defective  Flues  and  Overheated  Stoves 

Stoves,  stovepipes,  and  chimneys,  if  improperly  in¬ 
stalled  or  carelessly  used,  always  constitute  a  fire 
menace.  Stoves  and  stovepipes  should  be  placed  a 
good  distance  from  the  walls  and  woodwork  and  us¬ 
ually  a  piece  of  iron  or  tin,  or  preferably  asbestos, 
should  be  used  to  cover  the  nearest  surface.  If  iron 
or  tin  is  used  an  air  space  should  separate  it  from  the 
wall  or  woodwork. 

In  general,  stovepipes  should  not  pass  through 
wooden  partitions  or  ceilings,  and  in  case  such  instal¬ 
lation  can  not  be  avoided,  a  metal  thimble,  which  can 
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be  purchased  from  any  tinsmith  or  stove  dealer,  or  a 
tile  insulator  should  be  placed  around  the  pipe.  Chim¬ 
neys  should  be  examined  periodically  for  cracks.  If 
cracks  occur  in  a  chimney  they  should  be  filled  with 
plaster  or  cement  at  once,  as  fire  often  creeps  through 
such  cracks  to  the  woodwork.  Cracks  that  may  be 
dangerous  and  that  might  not  otherwise  be  found  can 
be  discovered  by  building  a  smudge  in  the  stove  and 
placing  a  board  or  wet  sack  over  the  chimney.  Smoke 
will  then  be  forced  out  of  the  cracks. 

All  chimneys  and  stovepipes  should  be  cleaned  reg¬ 
ularly  to  remove  the  soot  and  other  inflammable  ma¬ 
terial  that  may  have  got  into  them.  A  chimney  can 
best  be  cleaned  by  means  of  pieces  of  metal  (such  as 
scrap  tin),  limbs  of  an  evergreen  tree,  or  a  bundle  of 
brush  attached  to  a  rope,  chain  or  wire,  and  worked 
up  and  down  in  the  chimney  from  the  top.  A  flue 
hole  should  never  be  filled  with  old  cloths  or  other  in¬ 
flammable  material,  but  should  be  covered  in  a  secure 
manner  with  a  metal  flue-stop. 

Lightning  Rods  Reduce  the  Danger  from  Lightning 

The  average  annual  property  loss  from  lightning  in 
the  United  States  is  about  $8,000,000,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  this  loss  is  in  the  rural  districts. 
Lightning  is  an  especially  great  hazard  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  thunderstorms  are  frequent, 
and  practically  the  only  protection  against  it  is  the 
lightning  rod.  Many  people  hold  the  opinion  that 
lightning  rods  do  not  protect  a  building  at  all,  and  that 
they  actually  increase  the  danger  if  they  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  installed.  But  it  is  now  definitely  known  that 
they  afford  some  protection  in  almost  every  case,  and 
if  they  are  installed  properly  and  intelligently  they  re- 
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duce  the  risk  of  loss  from  lightning  to  an  almost  neg¬ 
ligible  quantity.  From  such  statistics  as  are  avail¬ 
able  regarding  damage  from  lightning  in  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  where  thunderstorms  are 
frequent,  it  has  been  found  that  properly  installed  rods 
reduce  the  probability  of  a  building  being  destroyed 
by  lightning  by  as  much  as  80  or  90  per  cent. 

Farmers’  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  in  some 
instances  take  cognizance  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
lightning  rods  and  make  substantial  reductions  on  the 
premiums  charged  on  rodded  buildings,  while  others 
only  insure  buildings  which  are  rodded  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  them.  Such  reductions  will  soon  pay 
for  the  cost  of  installation  of  the  proper  rods.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  lightning  is  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  fires  in  the  rural  districts,  all  companies 
which  insure  farm  property  against  fire  should  make 
a  considerable  reduction  of  premiums  in  favor  of 
buildings  which  are  protected  by  a  satisfactory  system 
of  lightning  rods,  and  the  owners  of  such  buildings 
should  be  careful  to  select  a  company  which  grants 
such  reductions. 

FIRE  PREVENTION  IN  THE  ERECTION  OF  NEW 
BUILDINGS 

The  fire  hazard  should  be  considered  in  the  location 
and  construction  of  all  new  buildings  on  the  farm. 
Many  groups  of  farm  buildings  are  so  located  and 
constructed  that  any  fire  which  might  break  out  in 
one  building  would  be  almost  sure  to  destroy  the  whole 
group.  When  a  new  building  is  to  be  erected  it  is 
worth  while  at  least  to  consider  placing  it  where  it 
will  be  reasonably  safe  from  fire  starting  in  any  other 
building  and  where  it  will  not  be  a  menace  to  other 
buildings. 
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Concrete  construction  is  being  used  on  many  farms, 
and  it  is  especially  desirable  for  smokehouses,  incu¬ 
bator  rooms,  and  any  other  small  buildings  which  are 
exceptionally  subject  to  loss  by  fire.  The  first  cost  of 
a  well-constructed  concrete  building  generally  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  a  wood  building  of  the  same  size, 
but  the  concrete  will  last  practically  forever,  and  will 
seldom  need  paint  or  repairs.  A  fire  in  such  a  build¬ 
ing  can  do  but  slight  damage  to  the  building  itself, 
and  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  its  spreading  to 
any  of  the  adjoining  buildings. 

In  a  building  made  of  combustible  material,  the 
chimney  should  be  built  straight  up  from  the  ground 
and  not  placed  on  a  bracket,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
and  should  extend  2  feet  or  more  above  the  peak  when 
the  chimney  is  in  the  center  of  the  roof  and  3  feet  or 
more  above  the  surface  when  on  a  flat  or  slanting  roof. 
For  proper  draft,  the  minimum-sized  opening  for  the 
flue  should  not  be  less  than  64  square  inches.  At  the 
base  of  each  flue  a  clean-out  door  should  be  provided, 
if  possible.  Whatever  the  material  used  in  construc¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  of  good  quality  and  laid  in  cement. 

The  joists  used  to  support  the  floors  through  which 
the  chimney  passes  should  not  have  their  ends  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  brick,  as  the  chimney  may  settle  and 
leave  cracks  at  these  points  through  which  fire  may 
creep  to  the  joists;  furthermore,  no  other  woodwork 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  chimney. 

To  obviate  the  fire  hazard  in  brick  chimneys,  some 
good  flue  lining  should  be  used  in  the  construction, 
such  as  fire  clay  or  terra  cotta.  The  lining  serves  as 
a  fire  preventive,  and  gives  a  flue  of  uniform  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  ordinary  brick  chimney  will  not  do  this. 
With  lining,  the  flue  presents  a  smooth  surface  upon 
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which  soot  will  not  gather,  thus  elminiating  to  a  great 
extent  the  possibility  of  chimney  fires.  The  cost  of 
such  a  lining  for  an  ordinary  residence  would  be  nom¬ 
inal,  and  the  lining  should  prove  a  cheap  and  effective 
means  of  fire  protection. 

Protecting  Woodland  from  Fire 

Carelessness  in  clearing  new  land,  burning  brush, 
burning  over  the  ground  for  improving  grazing,  smok¬ 
ing,  and  sparks  from  railroad  engines  are  responsible 
for  many  destructive  fires  in  woodland.  Woods  fires 
destroy  both  merchantable  timber  and  young-tree 
growth  and  in  addition  burn  up  the  rich  nitrogenous 
leaf  mould  on  the  floor  of  the  forest.  The  value  of 
the  leaf  mold  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  complete 
forest-fire  protection. 

Burning  with  the  aim  of  improving  the  grazing  is 
a  costly  mistake.  Although  green  grass  is  afforded 
a  week  or  two  earlier,  practically  all  the  rich  legumin¬ 
ous  plants  and  annual  grasses  are  exterminated,  and 
only  the  hardiest  perennials,  which  become  of  rela¬ 
tively  little  value  by  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil, 
survive. 

A  number  of  states  have  established  forest-fire  pro¬ 
tective  systems,  supported  by  appropriations  made  by 
the  legislatures.  The  state  foresters  are  generally  in 
charge  of  these  systems,  and  they  have  under  them 
patrolmen  who  travel  the  regions  where  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  from  forest  fires. 

Courtesy  U.  S .  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
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FEATHERTOP 

Before  reading  the  preceding  article  on  Fire  Prevention , 
you  had  suggested  a  list  of  questions  which  called  your 
attention  to  various  points  in  the  article. 

When  you  have  finished  reading  the  story  of  Feathertop, 
prepare  a  similar  set  of  questions  to  test  the  reading  of  your 
fellow  classmates.  Make  your  questions  cover  only  the 
main  or  outstanding  points  of  the  story,  omitting  references 
to  unnecessary  details. 

"Dickon,"  cried  Mother  Rigby,  "a  coal  for  my 
pipe!" 

The  pipe  was  in  the  old  dame's  mouth  when  she  said 
these  words.  She  had  thrust  it  there  after  filling  it 
with  tobacco,  but  without  stopping  to  light  it  at  the 
hearth,  where  indeed  there  was  no  appearance  of  a 
fire  having  been  kindled  that  morning.  Forthwith, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  order  was  given,  there  was 
an  intense  red  glow  out  of  the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  and 
a  whiff  of  smoke  from  Mother  Rigby's  lips.  Whence 
the  coal  came,  and  how  brought  thither  by  an  invisible 
hand,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover. 

"Good!"  quoth  Mother  Rigby,  with  a  nod  of  her 
head.  “Thank  ye,  Dickon !  And  now  for  making  this 
scarecrow.  Be  within  call,  Dickon,  in  case  I  need  you 
again." 

The  good  woman  had  risen  thus  early  ( for  as  yet  it 
was  scarcely  sunrise)  in  order  to  set  about  making  a 
scarecrow,  which  she  intended  to  put  in  the  middle  of 
her  corn-patch.  It  was  now  the  latter  week  of  May, 
and  crows  and  blackbirds  had  already  discovered  the 
little,  green,  rolled-up  leaf  of  the  Indian  corn  just 
peeping  out  of  the  soil.  She  was  determined,  there¬ 
fore,  to  contrive  as  lifelike  a  scarecrow  as  ever  was 
seen,  and  to  finish  it  immediately,  from  top  to  toe,  so 
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that  it  should  begin  its  sentinel’s  duty  that  very  morn¬ 
ing.  Now  Mother  Rigby  (as  everybody  must  have 
heard)  was  one  of  the  most  cunning  and  potent  witches 
in  New  England,  and  might,  with  very  little  trouble, 
have  made  a  scarecrow  ugly  enough  to  frighten  the 
minister  himself.  But  on  this  occasion,  she  had 
awakened  in  an  uncommonly  pleasant  humor,  and  was 
further  dulcified  by  her  pipe  of  tobacco,  she  resolved 
to  produce  something  fine,  beautiful,  and  splendid, 
rather  than  hideous  and  horrible. 

“I  don’t  want  to  set  up  a  hobgoblin  in  my  own  corn- 
patch,  and  almost  at  my  own  doorstep,”  said  Mother 
Rigby  to  herself,  puffing  out  a  whiff  of  smoke;  “I 
could  do  it  if  I  pleased,  but  I’m  tired  of  doing  marvel¬ 
lous  things,  and  so  I’ll  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
every-day  business  just  for  variety’s  sake.  Besides, 
there  is  no  use  in  scaring  the  little  children  for  a  mile 
roundabout,  though  ’tis  true  I’m  a  witch.” 

It  was  settled,  therefore,  in  her  own  mind,  that  the 
scarecrow  should  represent  a  fine  gentleman  of  the 
period,  so  far  as  the  materials  at  hand  would  allow. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  enumerate  the  chief  of  the 
articles  that  went  to  the  composition  of  this  figure. 

The  most  important  item  of  all,  probably,  although 
it  made  so  little  show,  was  a  certain  broomstick,  on 
which  Mother  Rigby  had  taken  many  an  airy  gallop 
at  midnight,  and  which  now  served  the  scarecrow  by 
way  of  a  spinal  column,  or,  as  the  unlearned  phrase  it, 
a  back-bone.  One  of  its  arms  was  a  disabled  flail 
which  used  to  be  wielded  by  Goodman  Rigby,  before 
his  spouse  worried  him  out  of  this  troublesome  world ; 
the  other,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  composed  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  stick  and  a  broken  rung  of  a  chair,  tied  loosely 
together  at  the  elbow.  As  for  its  legs,  the  right  was 
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a  hoe  handle,  and  the  left  an  undistinguished  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  stick  from  the  woodpile.  Its  lungs,  stom¬ 
ach,  and  other  affairs  of  that  kind  were  nothing  better 
than  a  meal  bag  stuffed  with  straw.  Thus  we  have 
made  out  the  skeleton  and  entire  corporosity  of  the 
scarecrow,  with  the  exception  of  its  head;  and  this 
was  admirably  supplied  by  a  somewhat  withered  and 
shrivelled  pumpkin,  in  which  Mother  Rigby  cut  two 
holes  for  the  eyes,  and  a  slit  for  the  mouth,  leaving  a 
bluish-colored  knob  in  the  middle  to  pass  for  a  nose. 
It  was  really  quite  a  respectable  face. 

“I’ve  seen  worse  on  human  shoulders,  at  any  rate/’ 
said  Mother  Rigby.  “And  many  a  fine  gentleman 
has  a  pumpkin  head,  as  well  as  my  scarecrow.” 

But  the  clothes  in  this  case,  were  to  be  the  making 
of  the  man.  So  the  good  old  woman  took  down  from 
a  peg  an  ancient  plum-colored  coat  of  London  make, 
and  with  relics  of  embroidery  on  its  seams,  cuffs,  pock¬ 
et-flaps,  and  button-holes,  but  lamentably  worn  and 
faded,  patched  at  the  elbows,  tattered  at  the  skirts, 
and  threadbare  all  over.  On  the  left  breast  was  a 
round  hole,  whence  either  a  star  of  nobility  had  been 
rent  away,  or  else  the  hot  heart  of  some  former  wearer 
had  scorched  it  through  and  through.  The  neighbors 
said  that  this  rich  garment  belonged  to  the  Black 
Man’s  wardrobe,  and  that  he  kept  it  at  Mother  Rigby’s 
cottage  for  the  convenience  of  slipping  it  on  whenever 
he  wished  to  make  a  grand  appearance  at  the  govern¬ 
or’s  table.  To  match  the  coat  there  was  a  velvet  waist¬ 
coat  of  very  ample  size,  and  formerly  embroidered 
with  foliage  that  had  been  as  brightly  golden  as  the 
maple  leaves  in  October,  but  which  had  now  quite  van¬ 
ished  out  of  the  substance  of  the  velvet.  Next  came  a 
pair  of  scarlet  breeches,  once  worn  by  the  French 
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governor  of  Louisbourg,  and  the  knees  of  which  had 
touched  the  lower  step  of  the  throne  of  Louis  le  Grand. 
The  Frenchman  had  given  these  smallclothes  to  an 
Indian  powwow,  who  parted  with  them  to  the  old 
witch  for  a  gill  of  strong  waters,  at  one  of  their  dances 
in  the  forest.  Furthermore,  Mother  Rigby  produced 
a  pair  of  silk  stockings  and  put  them  on  the  figure’s 
legs,  where  they  showed  as  unsubstantial  as  a  dream, 
with  the  wooden  reality  of  the  two  sticks  making  itself 
miserably  apparent  through  the  holes.  Lastly,  she  put 
her  dead  husband’s  wig  on  the  bare  scalp  of  the  pump¬ 
kin,  and  surmounted  the  whole  with  a  dusty  three- 
cornered  hat,  in  which  was  stuck  the  longest  tail 
feather  of  a  rooster. 

Then  the  old  dame  stood  the  figure  up  in  a  corner  of 
her  cottage  and  chuckled  to  behold  its  yellow  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  visage,  with  its  nobby  little  nose  thrust 
into  the  air.  It  had  a  strangely  self-satisfied  aspect, 
and  seemed  to  say,  “Come  look  at  me !” 

“And  you  are  well  worth  looking  at,  that’s  a  fact!” 
quoth  Mother  Rigby,  in  admiration  at  her  own  handi¬ 
work.  “I’ve  made  many  a  puppet  since  I’ve  been  a 
witch,  but  methinks  this  is  the  finest  of  them  all.  ’Tis 
almost  too  good  for  a  scarecrow.  And,  by  the  by,  I’ll 
just  fill  a  fresh  pipe  of  tobacco  and  then  take  him  out 
to  the  corn-patch.” 

While  filling  her  pipe  the  old  woman  continued  to 
gaze  with  almost  motherly  affection  at  the  figure  in  the 
corner.  To  say  the  truth,  whether  it  were  chance,  or 
skill,  or  downright  witchcraft,  there  was  something 
wonderfully  human  in  this  ridiculous  shape,  bedizened 
with  its  tattered  finery;  and  as  for  the  countenance,  it 
appeared  to  shrivel  its  yellow  surface  into  a  grin — -a 
funny  kind  of  expression  betwixt  scorn  and  merri- 
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ment,  as  if  it  understood  itself  to  be  a  jest  at  mankind. 
The  more  Mother  Rigby  looked  the  better  she  was 
pleased. 

“Dickon,”  cried  she  sharply,  “another  coal  for  my 
pipe !” 

Hardly  had  she  spoken,  than,  just  as  before,  there 
was  a  red-glowing  coal  on  the  top  of  the  tobacco.  She 
drew  in  a  long  whiff  and  puffed  it  forth  again  into  the 
bar  of  morning  sunshine  which  struggled  through  the 
one  dusty  pane  of  her  cottage  window.  Mother  Rigby 
always  liked  to  flavor  her  pipe  with  a  coal  of  fire  from 
the  particular  chimney  corner  whence  this  had  been 
brought.  But  where  that  chimney  corner  might  be, 
or  who  brought  the  coal  from  it, — further  than  that 
the  invisible  messenger  seemed  to  respond  to  the  name 
of  Dickon, — I  cannot  tell. 

“That  puppet  yonder,”  thought  Mother  Rigby,  still 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  scarecrow,  “is  too  good  a 
piece  of  work  to  stand  all  summer  in  a  corn-patch, 
frightening  away  the  crows  and  blackbirds.  He’s 
capable  of  better  things.  Why,  I’ve  danced  with  a 
worse  one,  when  partners  happened  to  be  scarce,  at  our 
witch  meetings  in  the  forest !  What  if  I  should  let  him 
take  his  chance  among  the  other  men  of  straw  and 
empty  fellows  who  go  bustling  about  the  world?” 

The  old  witch  took  three  or  four  more  whiffs  of  her 
pipe  and  smiled. 

“He’ll  meet  plenty  of  his  brethren  at  every  street 
corner!”  continued  she.  “Well;  I  didn’t  mean  to 
dabble  in  witchcraft  today,  further  than  the  lighting 
of  my  pipe,  but  a  witch  I  am,  and  a  witch  I’m  likely 
to  be,  and  there’s  no  use  trying  to  shirk  it.  I’ll  make 
a  man  of  my  scarecrow,  were  it  only  for  the  joke’s 
sake !” 
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While  muttering  these  words,  Mother  Rigby  took 
the  pipe  from  her  own  mouth  and  thrust  it  into  the 
crevice  which  represented  the  same  feature  in  the 
pumpkin  visage  of  the  scarecrow. 

"Puff,  darling,  puff!”  said  she.  “Puff  away,  my 
fine  fellow!  your  life  depends  on  it!” 

This  was  a  strange  exhortation,  undoubtedly,  to  be 
addressed  to  a  mere  thing  of  sticks,  straw,  and  old 
clothes,  with  nothing  better  than  a  shrivelled  pumpkin 
for  a  head,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  scarecrow’s 
case.  Nevertheless,  as  we  must  carefully  hold  in  re¬ 
membrance,  Mother  Rigby  was  a  witch  of  singular 
power  and  dexterity;  and,  keeping  this  fact  duly  be¬ 
fore  our  minds,  we  shall  see  nothing  beyond  credibility 
in  the  remarkable  incidents  of  our  story.  Indeed,  the 
great  difficulty  will  be  at  once  got  over,  if  we  can  only 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that,  as  soon  as  the  old  dame 
bade  him  puff,  there  came  a  whiff  of  smoke  from  the 
scarecrow’s  mouth.  It  was  the  very  feeblest  of 
whiffs,  to  be  sure;  but  it  was  followed  by  another  and 
another,  each  more  decided  than  the  preceding  one. 

“Puff  away,  my  pet!  puff  away,  my  pretty  one!” 
Mother  Rigby  kept  repeating,  with  her  pleasantest 
smile.  “It  is  the  breath  of  life  to  ye;  and  that  you 
may  take  my  word  for.” 

Beyond  all  question  the  pipe  was  bewitched.  There 
must  have  been  a  spell  either  in  the  tobacco  or  in  the 
fiercely-glowing  coal  that  so  mysteriously  burned  on 
top  of  it,  or  in  the  pungently-aromatic  smoke  which 
exhaled  from  the  kindled  weed.  The  figure,  after  a 
few  doubtful  attempts,  at  length  blew  forth  a  volley 
of  smoke  extending  all  the  way  from  the  obscure  cor¬ 
ner  into  the  bar  of  sunshine.  There  it  eddied  and 
melted  away  among  the  motes  of  dust.  It  seemed  a 
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convulsive  effort;  for  the  two  or  three  next  whiffs 
were  fainter,  although  the  coal  still  glowed  and  threw 
a  gleam  over  the  scarecrow’s  visage.  The  old  witch 
clapped  her  skinny  hands  together,  and  smiled  en¬ 
couragingly  upon  her  handiwork.  She  saw  that  the 
charm  worked  well.  The  shrivelled,  yellow  face,  which 
heretofore  had  been  no  face  at  all,  had  already  a  thin, 
fantastic  haze,  as  it  were  of  human  likeness, .  shifting 
to  and  fro  across  it;  sometimes  vanishing  entirely,  but 
growing  more  perceptible  than  ever  with  the  next 
whiff  from  the  pipe.  The  whole  figure,  in  like  manner, 
assumed  a  show  of  life,  such  as  we  impart  to  ill-defined 
shapes  among  the  clouds,  and  half  deceive  ourselves 
with  the  pastime  of  our  own  fancy. 

If  we  must  needs  pry  closely  into  the  matter,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  was  any  real  change,  after 
all,  in  the  sordid,  wornout,  worthless,  and  ill-jointed 
substance  of  the  scarecrow;  but  merely  a  spectral 
illusion,  and  a  cunning  effect  of  light  and  shade  so 
colored  and  contrived  as  to  delude  the  eyes  of  most 
men.  The  miracles  of  witchcraft  seem  always  to  have 
had  a  very  shallow  subtlety;  and,  at  least,  if  the  above 
explanation  do  not  hit  the  truth  of  the  process,  I  can 
suggest  no  better. 

“Well  puffed,  my  pretty  lad!”  still  cried  old  Mother 
Rigby.  “Come,  another  good  stout  whiff,  and  let  it 
be  with  might  and  main.  Puff  for  thy  life,  I  tell  thee ! 
Puff  out  of  the  very  bottom  of  thy  heart,  if  any  heart 
thou  hast,  or  any  bottom  to  it!  Well  done,  again! 
Thou  didst  suck  in  that  mouthful  as  if  for  the  pure 
love  of  it.” 

And  then  the  witch  beckoned  to  the  scarecrow, 
throwing  so  much  magnetic  potency  into  her  gesture 
that  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  inevitably  be  obeyed,  like 
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the  mystic  call  of  the  loadstone  when  it  summons  the 
iron. 

“Why  lurkest  thou  in  the  corner,  lazy  one?”  said 
she.  “Step  forth !  Thou  hast  the  world  before  thee !” 

Upon  my  word,  if  the  legend  were  not  one  which  I 
heard  on  my  grandmother’s  knee,  and  which  had  estab¬ 
lished  its  place  among  things  credible  before  my  child¬ 
ish  judgment  could  analyze  its  probability,  I  question 
whether  I  should  have  the  face  to  tell  it  now. 

In  obedience  to  Mother  Rigby’s  word,  and  extend¬ 
ing  its  arm  as  if  to  reach  her  outstretched  hand,  the 
figure  made  a  step  forward — a  kind  of  hitch  and  jerk, 
however,  rather  than  a  step — then  tottered  and  almost 
lost  its  balance.  What  could  the  witch  expect?  It 
was  nothing,  after  all,  but  a  scarecrow  stuck  upon  two 
sticks.  But  the  strong-willed  old  beldam  scowled,  and 
beckoned,  and  flung  the  energy  of  her  purpose  so 
forcibly  at  this  poor  combination  of  rotten  wood,  and 
musty  straw,  and  ragged  garments,  that  it  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  show  itself  a  man,  in  spite  of  the  reality  of 
things.  So  it  stepped  into  the  bar  of  sunshine.  There 
it  stood — poor  devil  of  a  contrivance  that  it  was! — 
with  only  the  thinnest  vesture  of  human  similitude 
about  it,  through  which  was  evident  the  stiff,  rickety, 
incongruous,  faded,  tattered,  good-for-nothing  patch- 
work  of  its  substance,  ready  to  sink  in  a  heap  upon 
the  floor,  as  conscious  of  its  own  unworthiness  to  be 
erect.  Shall  I  confess  the  truth  ?  At  its  present  point 
of  vivification,  the  scarecrow  reminds  me  of  some  of 
the  lukewarm  and  abortive  characters,  composed  of 
heterogeneous  materials,  used  for  the  thousandth 
time,  and  never  worth  using,  with  which  romance 
writers  (and  myself,  no  doubt,  among  the  rest)  have 
so  over-peopled  the  world  of  fiction. 
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But  the  fierce  old  hag  began  to  get  angry  and  show 
a  glimpse  of  her  diabolic  nature  (like  a  snake  s  head, 
peeping  with  a  hiss  out  of  her  bosom),  at  this  pusil¬ 
lanimous  behavior  of  the  thing  which  she  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  put  together. 

“Puff  away,  wretch !”  cried  she,  wrathfully.  “Puff, 
puff,  puff,  thou  thing  of  straw  and  emptiness !  thou 
rag  or  two !  thou  meal  bag !  thou  pumpkin  head !  thou 
nothing!  Where  shall  I  find  a  name  vile  enough  to 
call  thee  by?  Puff,  I  say,  and  suck  in  thy  fantastic  life 
along  with  the  smoke !  or  Fll  snatch  the  pipe  from  thy 
mouth  and  hurl  thee  where  that  red  coal  came  from.” 

Thus  threatened,  the  unhappy  scarecrow  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  puff  away  for  dear  life.  As  need 
was,  therefore,  it  applied  itself  lustily  to  the  pipe,  and 
sent  forth  such  abundant  volleys  of  tobacco  smoke 
that  the  small  cottage  kitchen  became  all  vaporous. 
The  one  sunbeam  struggled  mistily  through,  and  could 
but  imperfectly  define  the  image  of  the  cracked  and 
dusty  window  pane  on  the  opposite  wall.  Mother 
Rigby,  meanwhile,  with  one  brown  arm  akimbo  and 
the  other  stretched  towards  the  figure,  loomed  grimly 
amid  the  obscurity  with  such  port  and  expression  as 
when  she  was  wont  to  heave  a  ponderous  nightmare 
on  her  victims  and  stand  at  the  bedside  to  enjoy  their 
agony.  In  fear  and  trembling  did  this  poor  scarecrow 
puff.  But  its  efforts,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  served 
an  excellent  purpose ;  for,  with  each  successive  whiff, 
the  figure  lost  more  and  more  of  its  dizzy  and  perplex¬ 
ing  tenuity  and  seemed  to  take  denser  substance.  Its 
very  garments,  moreover,  partook  of  the  magical 
change,  and  shone  with  the  gloss  of  novelty  and  glis¬ 
tened  with  the  skillfully  embroidered  gold  that  had 
long  ago  been  rent  away.  And,  half  revealed  among 
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the  smoke,  a  yellow  visage  bent  its  lustreless  eyes  on 
Mother  Rigby. 

At  last  the  old  witch  clinched  her  fist  and  shook  it 
at  the  figure.  Not  that  she  was  positively  angry,  but 
merely  acting  on  the  principle — perhaps  untrue,  or 
not  the  only  truth,  though  as  high  a  one  as  Mother 
Rigby  could  be  expected  to  attain — that  feeble  and 
torpid  natures,  being  incapable  of  better  inspiration, 
must  be  stirred  up  by  fear.  But  here  was  the  crisis. 
Should  she  fail  in  what  she  now  sought  to  effect,  it 
was  her  ruthless  purpose  to  scatter  the  miserable  sim- 
ulacre  into  its  original  elements. 

“Thou  hast  a  man’s  aspect,”  said  she,  sternly. 
“Have  also  the  echo  and  mockery  of  a  voice!  I  bid 
thee  speak!” 

The  scarecrow  gasped,  struggled,  and  at  length 
emitted  a  murmur,  which  was  so  incorporated  with 
its  smoky  breath  that  you  could  scarcely  tell  whether 
it  were  indeed  a  voice  or  only  a  whiff  of  tobacco.  Some 
narrators  of  this  legend  hold  the  opinion  that  Mother 
Rigby’s  conjurations  and  the  fierceness  of  her  will 
had  compelled  a  familiar  spirit  into  the  figure,  and 
that  the  voice  was  his. 

“Mother,”  mumbled  the  poor  stifled  voice,  “be  not 
so  awful  with  me!  I  would  fain  speak;  but  being 
without  wits,  what  can  I  say?” 

“Thou  canst  speak,  darling,  canst  thou?”  cried 
Mother  Rigby,  relaxing  her  grim  countenance  into  a 
smile.  “And  what  shalt  thou  say,  quotha!  Say,  in¬ 
deed  !  Art  thou  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  empty  skull, 
and  demandest  of  me  what  thou  shalt  say?  Thou 
shalt  say  a  thousand  things,  and  saying  them  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  over,  thou  shalt  still  have  said  nothing! 
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Be  not  afraid,  I  tell  thee !  When  thou  comest  into  the 
world  (whither  I  purpose  sending  thee  forthwith) 
thou  shalt  not  lack  the  wherewithal  to  talk.  Talk! 
Why,  thou  shall  babble  like  a  mill-stream,  if  thou  wilt. 
Thou  hast  brains  enough  for  that,  I  trow !” 

“At  your  service,  mother,”  responded  the  figure. 

“And  that  was  well  said,  my  pretty  one,”  answered 
Mother  Rigby.  “Then  thou  speakest  like  thyself,  and 
meant  nothing.  Thou  shalt  have  a  hundred  such  set 
phrases,  and  five  hundred  to  the  boot  of  them.  And 
now,  darling,  I  have  taken  so  much  pains  with  thee 
and  thou  are  so  beautiful,  that,  by  my  troth,  I  love  thee 
better  than  any  witch’s  puppet  in  the  world;  and  I’ve 
made  them  of  all  sorts — clay,  wax,  straw,  sticks,  night 
fog,  morning  mist,  sea  foam,  and  chimney  smoke.  But 
thou  art  the  very  best.  So  give  heed  to  what  I  say.” 

“Yes,  kind  mother,”  said  the  figure,  “with  all  my 
heart !” 

“With  all  thy  heart!”  cried  the  old  witch,  setting 
her  hands  to  her  sides  and  laughing  loudly.  “Thou 
hast  such  a  pretty  way  of  speaking.  With  all  thy 
heart!  And  thou  didst  put  thy  hand  to  the  left  side 
of  thy  waistcoat  as  if  thou  really  hadst  one!” 

So  now,  in  high  good  humor  with  this  fantastic  con¬ 
trivance  of  hers,  Mother  Rigby  told  the  scarecrow  that 
it  must  go  and  play  its  part  in  the  great  world,  where 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred,  she  affirmed,  was  gifted 
with  more  real  substance  than  itself.  And,  that  he 
might  hold  up  his  head  with  the  best  of  them,  she  en¬ 
dowed  him,  on  the  spot,  with  an  unreckonable  amount 
of  wealth.  It  consisted  partly  of  a  gold  mine  in  Eldo¬ 
rado,  and  of  ten  thousand  shares  in  a  broken  bubble, 
and  of  half  a  million  acres  of  vineyard  at  the  North 
Pole,  and  of  a  castle  in  the  air,  and  a  chateau  in  Spain, 
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together  with  all  the  rents  and  income  therefrom 
accruing.  She  further  made  over  to  him  the  cargo  of 
a  certain  ship,  laden  with  salt  of  Cadiz,  which  she  her¬ 
self,  by  her  necromantic  arts,  had  caused  to  founder, 
ten  years  before,  in  the  deepest  part  of  mid-ocean.  If 
the  salt  were  not  dissolved,  and  could  be  brought  to 
market,  it  would  fetch  a  pretty  penny  among  the  fisher¬ 
men.  That  he  might  not  lack  ready  money,  she  gave 
him  a  copper  farthing  of  Birmingham  manufacture, 
being  all  the  coin  she  had  about  her,  and  likewise  a 
great  deal  of  brass,  which  she  applied  to  his  forehead, 
thus  making  it  yellower  than  ever. 

"With  that  brass  alone/'  quoth  Mother  Rigby, 
"thou  canst  pay  thy  way  all  over  the  earth.  Kiss 
me,  pretty  darling!  I  have  done  my  best  for  thee." 

Furthermore,  that  the  adventurer  might  lack  no 
possible  advantage  towards  a  fair  start  in  life,  this 
excellent  old  dame  gave  him  a  token  by  which  he  was 
to  introduce  himself  to  a  certain  magistrate,  member 
of  the  council,  merchant,  and  elder  of  the  church  (the 
four  capacities  constituting  but  one  man),  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  society  in  the  neighboring  metropolis. 
The  token  was  a  single  word,  which  Mother  Rigby 
whispered  to  the  scarecrow,  and  which  the  scarecrow 
was  to  whisper  to  the  merchant. 

"Gouty  as  the  old  fellow  is,  he'll  run  thy  errands  for 
thee,  when  once  thou  hast  given  him  that  word  in  his 
ear,"  said  the  old  witch.  "Mother  Rigby  knows  the 
worshipful  Justice  Gookin,  and  the  worshipful  Justice 
knows  Mother  Rigby !" 

Here  the  witch  thrust  her  wrinkled  face  close  to  tfie 
puppet's,  chuckling  irrepressibly,  and  fidgeting  all 
through  her  system,  with  delight  at  the  idea  which 
she  meant  to  communicate. 
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'The  worshipful  Master  Gookin,”  whispered  she, 
"hath  a  comely  maiden  to  his  daughter.  And  hark 
ye,  my  pet!  Thou  hast  a  fair  outside,  and  a  pretty 
wit  enough  of  thine  own.  Yea,  a  pretty  wit  enough! 
Thou  wilt  think  better  of  it  when  thou  hast  seen  more 
of  other  people’s  wits.  Now,  with  thy  outside  and  thy 
inside,  thou  art  the  very  man  to  win  a  young  girl’s 
heart.  Never  doubt  it !  I  tell  thee  it  shall  be  so.  Put 
but  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  sigh,  smile,  flourish  thy 
hat,  thrust  forth  thy  leg  like  a  dancing-master,  put  thy 
right  hand  to  the  left  side  of  thy  waistcoat,  and  pretty 
Polly  Gookin  is  thine  own !” 

All  this  while  the  new  creature  had  been  sucking 
in  and  exhaling  the  vapory  fragrance  of  his  pipe,  and 
seemed  now  to  continue  this  occupation  as  much  for 
the  enjoyment  it  afforded  as  because  it  was  an  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  his  existence.  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  how  exceedingly  like  a  human  being  it  behaved. 

Its  eyes  (for  it  appeared  to  possess  a  pair)  were  bent 
on  Mother  Rigby,  and  at  suitable  junctures  it  nodded 
or  shook  its  head.  Neither  did  it  lack  words  proper 
for  the  occasion:  "Really!  Indeed!  Pray  tell  me! 
Is  it  possible !  Upon  my  word !  By  no  means !  Oh ! 
Ah!  Hem!”  and  other  such  weighty  utterances  as 
imply  attention,  inquiry,  acquiescence,  or  dissent  on 
the  part  of  the  auditor.  Even  had  you  stood  by  and 
seen  the  scarecrow  made,  you  could  scarcely  have  re¬ 
sisted  the  conviction  that  it  perfectly  understood  the 
cunning  counsels  which  the  old  witch  poured  into  its 
counterfeit  of  an  ear.  The  more  earnestly  it  applied 
its  lips  to  the  pipe,  the  more  distinctly  was  its  human 
likeness  stamped  among  visible  realties,  the  more 
sagacious  grew  its  expression,  the  more  lifelike  its 
gestures  and  movements,  and  the  more  intelligibly 
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audible  its  voice.  Its  garments,  too,  glistened  so  much 
the  brighter  with  an  illusory  magnificence.  The  very 
pipe,  in  which  burned  the  spell  of  all  this  wonderwork, 
ceased  to  appear  as  a  smoke-blackened  earthen  stump, 
and  became  a  meerschaum,  with  painted  bowl  and 
amber  mouthpiece. 

It  might  be  apprehended,  however,  that  as  the  life 
of  the  illusion  seemed  identical  with  the  vapor  of  the 
pipe,  it  would  terminate  simultaneously  with  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  tobacco  to  ashes.  But  the  beldam  fore¬ 
saw  the  difficulty. 

“Hold  thou  the  pipe,  my  precious  one,”  said  she, 
“while  I  fill  it  for  thee  again.” 

It  was  sorrowful  to  behold  how  the  fine  gentleman 
began  to  fade  back  into  a  scarecrow  while  Mother 
Rigby  shook  the  ashes  out  of  the  pipe  and  proceeded 
to  replenish  it  from  her  tobacco-box. 

“Dickon,”  cried  she,  in  her  high,  sharp  tone,  “an¬ 
other  coal  for  this  pipe!” 

No  sooner  said  than  the  intensely  red  speck  of  fire 
was  glowing  within  the  pipe-bowl ;  and  the  scarecrow, 
without  waiting  for  the  witch’s  bidding,  applied  the 
tube  to  his  lips  and  drew  in  a  few  short,  convulsive 
whiffs,  which  soon,  however,  became  regular  and 
equable. 

“Now,  mine  own  heart’s  darling,”  quoth  Mother 
Rigby,  “whatever  may  happen  to  thee,  thou  must  stick 
to  thy  pipe.  Thy  life  is  in  it;  and  that,  at,  least,  thou 
knowest  well,  if  thou  knowest  nought  besides.  Stick 
to  thy  pipe,  I  say !  Smoke,  puff,  blow  thy  cloud ;  and 
tell  the  people,  if  any  question  be  made,  that  it  is  for 
thy  health,  and  that  so  the  physician  orders  thee  to  do. 
And,  sweet  one,  when  thou  shalt  find  thy  pipe  getting 
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low,  go  apart  into  some  corner,  and  (first  filling  thy¬ 
self  with  smoke)  cry  sharply,  ‘Dickon,  a  fresh  pipe  of 
tobacco!’  and,  ‘Dickon,  another  coal  for  my  pipe!’  and 
have  it  into  thy  pretty  mouth  as  speedily  as  may  be. 
Else,  instead  of  a  gallant  gentleman  in  a  gold-laced 
coat,  thou  wilt  be  but  a  jumble  of  sticks  and  tattered 
clothes,  and  a  bag  of  straw,  and  a  withered  pumpkin ! 
Now  depart,  my  treasure,  and  good  luck  go  with  thee !” 

“Never  fear,  mother !”  said  the  figure,  in  a  stout 
voice,  and  sending  forth  a  courageous  whiff  of  smoke, 
“I  will  thrive,  if  an  honest  man  and  a  gentleman  may !” 

“Oh,  thou  wilt  be  the  death  of  me !”  cried  the  old 
witch,  convulsed  with  laughter.  “That  was  well  said. 
If  an  honest  man  and  a  gentleman  may !  Thou  playest 
thy  part  to  perfection.  Get  along  with  thee  for  a  smart 
fellow ;  and  I  will  wager  on  thy  head,  as  a  man  of  pith 
and  substance,  with  a  brain  and  what  they  call  a  heart, 
and  all  else  that  a  man  should  have,  against  any  other 
thing  on  two  legs.  I  hold  myself  a  better  witch  than 
yesterday,  for  thy  sake.  Did  not  I  make  thee?  And 
I  defy  any  witch  in  New  England  to  make  such  an¬ 
other!  Here;  take  my  staff  along  with  thee!” 

The  staff,  though  it  was  but  a  plain  oaken  stick,  im¬ 
mediately  took  the  aspect  of  a  gold-headed  cane. 

“That  gold  head  has  as  much  sense  in  it  as  thine 
own,”  said  Mother  Rigby,  “and  it  will  guide  thee 
straight  to  worshipful  Master  Gookin’s  door.  Get 
thee  gone,  my  pretty  pet,  my  darling,  my  precious  one, 
my  treasure;  and  if  any  ask  thy  name,  it  is  Feather- 
top.  For  thou  hast  a  feather  in  thy  hat,  and  I  have 
thrust  a  handful  of  feathers  into  the  hollow  of  thy 
head,  and  thy  wig,  too,  is  of  the  fashion  they  call 
Feathertop, — so  be  Feathertop  thy  name!” 
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And,  issuing  from  the  cottage,  Feathertop  strode 
manfully  towards  town.  Mother  Rigby  stood  at  the 
threshold,  well  pleased  to  see  how  the  sunbeams  glis¬ 
tened  on  him,  as  if  all  his  magnificence  were  real,  and 
how  diligently  and  lovingly  he  smoked  his  pipe,  and 
how  handsomely  he  walked,  in  spite  of  a  little  stiffness 
of  his  legs.  She  watched  him  until  out  of  sight,  and 
threw  a  witch  benediction  after  her  darling,  when  a 
turn  of  the  road  snatched  him  from  her  view. 

Betimes  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  principal  street 
of  the  neighboring  town  was  just  at  its  acme  of  life 
and  bustle,  a  stranger  of  very  distinguished  figure 
was  seen  on  the  sidewalk.  His  port  as  well  as  his  gar¬ 
ments  betokened  nothing  short  of  nobility.  He  wore 
a  richly-embroidered  plum-colored  coat,  a  waistcoat 
of  costly  velvet  magnificently  adorned  with  golden 
foliage,  a  pair  of  splendid  scarlet  breeches,  and  the 
finest  and  glossiest  of  white  silk  stockings.  His  head 
was  covered  with  a  peruke,  so  daintily  powdered  and 
adjusted  that  it  would  have  been  sacrilege  to  disorder 
it  with  a  hat;  which,  therefore  (and  it  was  a  gold- 
laced  hat,  set  off  with  a  snowy  feather),  he  carried 
beneath  his  arm.  On  the  breast  of  his  coat  glistened 
a  star.  He  managed  his  gold-headed  cane  with  an 
airy  grace,  peculiar  to  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  period ; 
and,  to  give  the  highest  possible  finish  to  his  equip¬ 
ment,  he  had  lace  ruffles  at  his  wrist,  of  a  most  ethereal 
delicacy,  sufficiently  avouching  how  idle  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  must  be  the  hands  which  they  half  concealed. 

It  was  a  remarkable  point  in  the  accoutrement  of 
this  brilliant  personage  that  he  held  in  his  left  hand 
a  fantastic  kind  of  a  pipe,  with  an  exquisitely  painted 
bowl  and  an  amber  mouthpiece.  This  he  applied  to 
his  lips  as  often  as  every  five  or  six  paces,  and  inhaled 
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a  deep  whiff  of  smoke,  which,  after  being  retained  a 
moment  in  his  lungs,  might  be  seen  to  eddy  gracefully 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  the  street  was  all  astir  to 
find  out  the  stranger’s  name. 

“It  is  some  great  nobleman,  beyond  question,”  said 
one  of  the  towns-people.  “Do  you  see  the  star  at  his 
breast?” 

“Nay;  it  is  too  bright  to  be  seen,”  said  another. 
“Yes;  he  must  needs  be  a  nobleman,  as  you  say.  But 
by  what  conveyance,  think  you,  can  his  lordship  have 
voyaged  or  travelled  hither?  There  has  been  no  ves¬ 
sel  from  the  old  country  for  a  month  past;  and  if  he 
have  arrived  overland  from  the  southward,  pray 
where  are  his  attendants  and  equipage?” 

“He  needs  no  equipage  to  set  off  his  rank,”  remarked 
a  third.  “If  he  came  among  us  in  rags,  nobility  would 
shine  through  a  hole  in  his  elbow.  I  never  saw  such 
dignity  of  aspect.  He  has  the  old  Norman  blood  in 
his  veins,  I  warrant  him.” 

“I  rather  take  him  to  be  a  Dutchman,  or  one  of  your 
high  Germans,”  said  another  citizen.  “The  men  of 
those  countries  have  always  the  pipe  at  their  mouths.” 

“And  so  has  a  Turk,”  answered  his  companion. 
“But,  in  my  judgment,  this  stranger  hath  been  bred 
at  the  French  court,  and  hath  there  learned  politeness 
and  grace  of  manner,  which  none  understand  so  well 
as  the  nobility  of  France.  That  gait,  now!  A  vulgar 
spectator  might  deem  it  stiff — he  might  call  it  a  hitch 
and  jerk — but,  to  my  eye;  it  hath  an  unspeakable 
majesty,  and  must  have  been  acquired  by  constant 
observation  of  the  deportment  of  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque.  The  stranger’s  character  and  office  are  evident 
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enough.  He  is  a  French  ambassador,  come  to  treat 
with  our  rulers  about  the  cession  of  Canada.” 

“More  probably  a  Spaniard,”  said  another,  “and 
hence  his  yellow  complexion;  or,  most  likely,  he  is 
irom  the  Havana,  or  from  some  port  on  the  Spanish 
mam,  and  comes  to  make  investigation  about  the  pira¬ 
cies  which  our  government  is  thought  to  connive  at. 
1  hose  settlers  in  Peru  and  Mexico  have  skins  as  yel¬ 
low  as  the  gold  which  they  dig  out  of  their  mines.” 

“Yellow  or  not,”  cried  a  lady,  “he  is  a  beautiful 
man !  so  tall,  so  slender !  such  a  fine,  noble  face,  with 
so  well-shaped  a  nose,  and  all  that  delicacy  of  expres¬ 
sion  about  the  mouth !  And,  bless  me,  how  bright  his 
star  is!  It  positively  shoots  out  flames!” 

“So  do  your  eyes,  fair  lady,”  said  the  stranger,  with 
a  bow  and  a  flourish  for  his  pipe ;  for  he  was  just  pass¬ 
ing  at  the  instant.  “Upon  my  honor,  they  have  quite 
dazzled  me.” 

“Was  ever  so  original  and  exquisite  a  compliment?” 
murmured  the  lady,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 

Amid  the  general  admiration  excited  by  the 
stranger’s  appearance,  there  were  only  two  dissenting 
voices.  One  was  that  of  an  impertinent  cur,  which, 
after  snuffing  at  the  heels  of  the  glistening  figure,  put 
its  tail  between  its  legs  and  skulked  into  its  master’s 
back  yard,  vociferating  an  execrable  howl.  The  other 
dissentient  was  a  young  child,  who  squalled  at  the  full¬ 
est  stretch  of  his  lungs,  and  babbled  some  unintelli¬ 
gible  nonsense  about  a  pumpkin. 

Feathertop  meanwhile  pursued  his  way  along  the 
street.  Except  for  the  few  complimentary  words  to 
the  lady,  and  now  and  then  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head  in  requital  of  the  profound  reverences  of  the 
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bystanders,  he  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  his  pipe. 
There  needed  no  other  proof  of  his  rank  and  conse¬ 
quence  than  the  perfect  equanimity  with  which  he 
comported  himself,  while  the  curiosity  and  admiration 
of  the  town  swelled  almost  into  clamor  around  him. 
With  a  crowd  gathering  behind  his  footsteps,  he 
finally  reached  the  mansion-house  of  the  worshipful 
Justice  Gookin,  entered  the  gate,  ascended  the  steps 
of  the  front  door,  and  knocked.  In  the  interim,  before 
his  summons  was  answered,  the  stranger  was  observed 
to  shake  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

“What  did  he  say  in  that  sharp  voice  ?”  inquired 
one  of  the  spectators. 

“Nay,  I  know  not,”  answered  his  friend.  “But  the 
sun  dazzles  my  eyes  strangely.  How  dim  and  faded 
his  lordship  looks  all  of  a  sudden!  Bless  my  wits, 
what  is  the  matter  with  me?” 

“The  wonder  is,”  said  the  other,  “that  his  pipe, 
which  was  out  only  an  instant  ago,  should  be  all  alight 
again,  and  with  the  reddest  coal  I  ever  saw.  There  is 
something  mysterious  about  this  stranger.  What  a 
whiff  of  smoke  was  that !  Dim  and  faded  did  you  call 
him  ?  Why,  as  he  turns  about  the  star  on  his  breast 
is  all  ablaze.” 

“It  is,  indeed,”  said  his  companion;  “and  it  will  go 
near  to  dazzle  pretty  Polly  Gookin,  whom  I  see  peep¬ 
ing  at  it  out  of  the  chamber  window.” 

The  door  being  now  opened,  Feather  top  turned  to 
the  crowd,  made  a  stately  bend  of  his  body  like  a  great 
man  acknowledging  the  reverence  of  the  meaner  sort, 
and  vanished  into  the  house.  There  was  a  mysterious 
kind  of  a  smile,  if  it  might  not  better  be  called  a  grin 
or  grimace,  upon  his  visage ;  but,  of  all  the  throng  that 
beheld  him,  not  an  individual  appears  to  have  pos- 
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sessed  insight  enough  to  detect  the  illusive  character 
of  the  stranger  except  a  little  child  and  a  cur  dog. 

Our  legend  here  loses  somewhat  of  its  continuity, 
and,  passing  over  the  preliminary  explanation  between 
Feathertop  and  the  merchant,  goes  in  quest  of  the 
pretty  Polly  Gookin.  She  was  a  damsel  of  a  soft, 
round  figure,  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  a  fair, 
rosy  face,  which  seemed  neither  very  shrewd  nor  very 
simple.  This  young  lady  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
glistening  stranger  while  standing  at  the  threshold, 
and  had  forthwith  put  on  a  laced  cap,  a  string  of  beads, 
her  finest  kerchief,  and  her  stiffest  damask  petticoat 
in  preparation  for  the  interview.  Hurrying  from  her 
chamber  to  the  parlor,  she  had  ever  since  been  viewing 
herself  in  the  large  looking-glass  and  practising  pretty 
ajrs — now  a  smile,  now  a  ceremonious  dignity  of 
aspect,  and  now  a  softer  smile  than  the  former,  kissing 
her  hand  likewise,  tossing  her  head,  and  managing  her 
fan;  while  within  the  mirror  an  unsubstantial  little 
maid  repeated  every  gesture  and  did  all  the  foolish 
things  that  Polly  did,  but  without  making  her  ashamed 
of  them.  In  short,  it  was  the  fault  of  pretty  Polly’s 
ability  rather  than  her  will  if  she  failed  to  be  as  com¬ 
plete  an  artifice  as  the  illustrious  Feathertop  himself; 
and,  when  she  thus  tampered  with  her  own  simplicity, 
the  witch’s  phantom  might  well  hope  to  win  her. 

No  sooner  did  Polly  hear  her  father’s  gouty  foot¬ 
steps  approaching  the  parlor  door,  accompanied  with 
the  stiff  clatter  of  Feathertop’s  high-heeled  shoes, 
than  she  seated  herself  bolt  upright  and  innocently 
began  warbling  a  song. 

“Polly!  daughter  Polly!”  cried  the  old  merchant. 
“Come  hither,  child.” 

Master  Gookin’s  aspect  was  doubtful  and  troubled. 
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“This  gentleman,”  continued  he,  presenting  the 
stranger,  “is  the  Chevalier  Feathertop, — nay,  I  beg 
his  pardon,  my  Lord  Feathertop, — who  hath  brought 
me  a  token  of  remembrance  from  an  ancient  friend  of 
mine.  Pay  your  duty  to  his  lordship,  child,  and  honor 
him  as  his  quality  deserves.” 

After  these  few  words  of  introduction,  the  worship¬ 
ful  magistrate  immediately  quitted  the  room.  But, 
even  in  that  brief  moment,  had  the  fair  Polly  glanced 
aside  at  her  father  instead  of  devoting  herself  wholly 
to  the  brilliant  guest,  she  might  have  taken  warning 
of  some  mischief  nigh  at  hand.  The  old  man  was 
nervous,  fidgety,  and  very  pale.  Purposing  a  smile 
of  courtesy,  he  had  deformed  his  face  with  a  sort  of 
galvanic  grin,  which,  when  Feathertop’s  back  was 
turned,  he  exchanged  for  a  scowl,  at  the  same  time 
shaking  his  fist  and  stamping  his  gouty  foot — an  in¬ 
civility  which  brought  its  retribution  along  with  it. 
The  truth  appears  to  have  been  that  Mother  Rigby’s 
word  of  introduction,  whatever  it  might  be,  had  oper¬ 
ated  far  more  on  the  rich  merchant’s  fears  than  on  his 
good  will.  Moreover,  being  a  man  of  wonderfully 
acute  observation,  he  had  noticed  that  these  painted 
figures  on  the  bowl  of  Feathertop’s  pipe  were  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Looking  more  closely,  he  became  convinced  that 
these  figures  were  a  party  of  little  demons,  each  duly 
provided  with  horns  and  a  tail,  and  dancing  hand  in 
hand,  with  gestures  of  diabolical  merriment,  round 
the  circumference  of  the  pipe  bowl.  As  if  to  confirm 
his  suspicions,  while  Master  Gookin  ushered  his  guest 
along  a  dusky  passage  from  his  private  room  to  the 
parlor,  the  star  on  Feathertop’s  breast  had  scintillated 
actual  flames,  and  threw  a  flickering  gleam  upon  the 
wall,  the  ceiling,  and  the  floor. 
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With  such  sinister  prognostics  manifesting  them¬ 
selves  on  all  hands,  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that 
the  merchant  should  have  felt  that  he  was  committing 
his  daughter  to  a  very  questionable  acquaintance.  He 
cursed,  in  his  secret  soul,  the  insinuating  elegance  of 
Feathertop's  manners,  as  this  brilliant  personage 
bowed,  smiled,  put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  inhaled  a 
long  whiff  from  his  pipe,  and  enriched  the  atmosphere 
with  the  smoky  vapor  of  a  fragrant  and  visible  sigh. 
Gladly  would  poor  Master  Gookin  have  thrust  his 
dangerous  guest  into  the  street ;  but  there  was  a  con¬ 
straint  and  terror  within  him.  This  respectable  old 
gentleman,  we  fear,  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  had 
given  some  pledge  or  other  to  the  evil  principle,  and 
perhaps  was  now  to  redeem  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
daughter. 

It  so  happened  that  the  parlor  door  was  partly  of 
glass,  shaded  by  a  silken  curtain,  the  folds  of  which 
hung  a  little  awry.  So  strong  was  the  merchant's 
interest  in  witnessing  what  was  to  ensue  between  the 
fair  Polly  and  the  gallant  Feathertop  that,  after 
quitting  the  room,  he  could  by  no  means  refrain  from 
peeping  through  the  crevice  of  the  curtain. 

But  there  was  nothing  very  miraculous  to  be  seen ; 
nothing — except  the  trifles  previously  noticed — to 
confirm  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  peril  environing 
the  pretty  Polly.  The  stranger  it  is  true  was  evidently 
a  thorough  and  practised  man  of  the  world,  systematic 
and  self-possessed,  and  therefore  the  sort  of  a  person 
to  whom  a  parent  ought  not  to  confide  a  simple,  young 
girl  without  due  watchfulness  for  the  result.  The 
worthy  magistrate,  who  had  been  conversant  with  all 
degrees  and  qualities  of  mankind,  could  not  but 
perceive  that  every  gesture  of  the  distinguished 
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Feathertop  came  in  its  proper  place ;  nothing  had  been 
left  rude  or  native  in  him;  a  well-digested  conven¬ 
tionalism  had  incorporated  itself  thoroughly  with  his 
substance  and  transformed  him  into  a  work  of  art. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  peculiarity  that  invested  him  with 
a  species  of  ghastliness  and  awe.  It  is  the  effect  of 
anything  completely  and  consummately  artificial,  in 
human  shape,  that  the  person  impresses  us  as  an  un¬ 
reality  and  as  having  hardly  pith  enough  to  cast  a 
shadow  upon  the  floor.  As  regarded  Feathertop,  all 
this  resulted  in  a  wild,  extravagant,  and  fantastical 
impression,  as  if  his  life  and  being  were  akin  to  the 
smoke  that  curled  upward  from  his  pipe. 

But  pretty  Polly  Gookin  felt  not  thus.  The  pair 
were  now  promenading  the  room :  Feathertop  with  his 
dainty  stride  and  no  less  dainty  grimace ;  the  girl  with 
a  native  maidenly  grace,  just  touched,  not  spoiled,  by 
a  slightly  affected  manner,  which  seemed  caught  from 
the  perfect  artifice  of  her  companion.  The  longer  the 
interview  continued,  the  more  charmed  was  pretty 
Polly,  until,  within  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  (as 
the  old  magistrate  noted  by  his  watch),  she  was  evi¬ 
dently  beginning  to  be  in  love.  Nor  need  it  have  been 
witchcraft  that  subdued  her  in  such  a  hurry ;  the  poor 
child’s  heart,  it  may  be,  was  so  very  fervent  that  it 
melted  her  with  its  own  warmth  as  reflected  from  the 
hollow  semblance  of  a  lover.  No  matter  what  Feather¬ 
top  said,  his  words  found  depth  and  reverberation  in 
her  ear;  no  matter  what  he  did,  his  action  was  heroic 
to  her  eye.  And  by  this  time  it  is  to  be  supposed  there 
was  a  blush  on  Polly’s  cheek,  a  tender  smile  about  her 
mouth,  and  a  liquid  softness  in  her  glance;  while  the 
star  kept  coruscating  on  Feathertop’s  breast,  and  the 
little  demons  careened  with  more  frantic  merriment 
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than  ever  about  the  circumference  of  his  pipe  bowl. 
O  pretty  Polly  Gookin,  why  should  these  imps  rejoice 
so  madly  that  a  silly  maiden’s  heart  was  about  to  be 
given  to  a  shadow !  Is  it  so  unusual  a  misfortune,  so 
rare  a  triumph? 

By  and  by  Feathertop  paused,  and  throwing  himself 
into  an  imposing  attitude,  seemed  to  summon  the  fair 
girl  to  survey  his  figure  and  resist  him  longer  if  she 
could.  His  star,  his  embroidery,  his  buckles  glowed 
at  that  instant  with  unutterable  splendor ;  the  pictur¬ 
esque  hues  of  his  attire  took  a  richer  depth  of  color¬ 
ing;  there  was  a  gleam  and  polish  over  his  whole 
presence  betokening  the  perfect  witchery  of  well- 
ordered  manners.  The  maiden  raised  her  eyes  and 
suffered  them  to  linger  upon  her  companion  with  a 
bashful  and  admiring  gaze.  Then,  as  if  desirous  of 
judging  what  value  her  own  simple  comeliness  might 
have  side  by  side  with  so  much  brilliancy,  she  cast  a 
glance  towards  the  full-length  looking-glass  in  front 
of  which  they  happened  to  be  standing.  It  was  one  of 
the  truest  plates  in  the  world  and  incapable  of  flattery. 
No  sooner  did  the  images  therein  reflected  meet  Polly’s 
eye  than  she  shrieked,  shrank  from  the  stranger’s  side, 
gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  in  the  wildest  dismay,  and 
sank  insensible  upon  the  floor.  Feathertop  likewise 
had  looked  towards  the  mirror,  and  there  beheld,  not 
the  glittering  mockery  of  his  outside  show,  but  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  sordid  patchwork  of  his  real  composition, 
stripped  of  all  witchcraft. 

The  wretched  simulacrum!  We  almost  pity  him. 
He  threw  up  his  arms  with  an  expression  of  despair 
that  went  further  than  any  of  his  previous  manifes¬ 
tations  towards  vindicating  his  claims  to  be  reckoned 
human;  for,  perchance  the  only  time  since  this  so 
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often  empty  and  deceptive  life  of  mortals  began  its 
course,  an  illusion  had  seen  and  fully  recognized  itself. 

Mother  Rigby  was  seated  by  her  kitchen  hearth  in 
the  twilight  of  this  eventful  day,  and  had  just  shaken 
the  ashes  out  of  a  new  pipe,  when  she  heard  a  hurried 
tramp  along  the  road.  Yet  it  did  not  seem  so  much 
the  tramp  of  human  footsteps  as  the  clatter  of  sticks 
or  the  rattling  of  dry  bones. 

“Ha!”  thought  the  old  witch,  “what  step  is  that? 
Whose  skeleton  is  out  of  its  grave  now,  I  wonder  ?” 

A  figure  burst  headlong  into  the  cottage  door.  It 
was  Feathertop!  His  pipe  was  still  alight;  the  star 
still  flamed  upon  his  breast;  the  embroidery  still 
glowed  upon  his  garments;  nor  had  he  lost,  in  any 
degree  or  manner  that  could  be  estimated,  the  aspect 
that  assimilated  him  with  our  mortal  brotherhood. 
But  yet,  in  some  indescribable  way  (as  is  the  case  with 
all  that  has  deluded  us  when  once  found  out),  the  poor 
reality  was  felt  beneath  the  cunning  artifice. 

“What  has  gone  wrong?”  demanded  the  witch. 
“Did  yonder  sniffling  hypocrite  thrust  my  darling 
from  his  door?  The  villain!  Fll  set  twenty  fiends 
to  torment  him  till  he  offer  thee  his  daughter  on  his 
bended  knees!” 

“No,  mother,”  said  Feathertop  despondingly ;  “it 
was  not  that.” 

“Did  the  girl  scorn  my  precious  one?”  asked  Mother 
Rigby,  her  fierce  eyes  glowing  like  two  coals  of 
Tophet.  “Fll  cover  her  face  with  pimples!  Her  nose 
shall  be  as  red  as  the  coal  in  thy  pipe !  Her  front  teeth 
shall  drop  out !  In  a  week  hence  she  shall  not  be  worth 
thy  having!” 

“Let  her  alone,  mother,”  answered  poor  Feather- 
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top ;  “the  girl  was  half  won ;  and  methinks  a  kiss  from 
her  sweet  lips  might  have  made  me  altogether  human. 
But,”  he  added,  after  a  brief  pause  and  then  a  howl 
of  self-contempt,  “Fve  seen  myself,  mother!  IVe  seen 
myself  for  the  wretched,  ragged,  empty  thing  I  am! 
HI  exist  no  longer !” 

Snatching  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  flung  it  with 
all  his  might  against  the  chimney,  and  at  the  same 
instant  sank  upon  the  floor,  a  medley  of  straw  and 
tattered  garments,  with  some  sticks  protruding  from 
the  heap,  and  a  shrivelled  pumpkin  in  the  midst.  The 
eyeholes  were  now  lustreless;  but  the  rudely-carved 
gap,  that  just  before  had  been  a  mouth,  still  seemed 
to  twist  itself  into  a  despairing  grin,  and  was  so  far 
human. 

“Poor  fellow !”  quoth  Mother  Rigby,  with  a  rueful 
glance  at  the  relics  of  her  ill-fated  contrivance.  “My 
poor,  dear,  pretty  Feathertop!  There  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  coxcombs  and  charlatans  in  the 
world,  made  up  of  just  such  a  jumble  of  wornout,  for¬ 
gotten,  and  good-for-nothing  trash  as  he  was!  Yet 
they  live  in  fair  repute,  and  never  see  themselves  for 
what  they  are.  And  why  should  my  poor  puppet  be 
the  only  one  to  know  himself  and  perish  for  it?” 

While  thus  muttering,  the  witch  had  filled  a  fresh 
pipe  of  tobacco,  and  held  the  stem  between  her  fingers, 
as  doubtful  whether  to  thrust  it  into  her  own  mouth 
or  Feathertop’s. 

“Poor  Feathertop!”  she  continued.  “I  could  easily 
give  him  another  chance  and  send  him  forth  again 
tomorrow.  But  no;  his  feelings  are  too  tender,  his 
sensibilities  too  deep.  He  seems  to  have  too  much 
heart  to  bustle  for  his  own  advantage  in  such  an  empty 
and  heartless  world.  Well!  well!  Fll  make  a  scare- 
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crow  of  him  after  all.  'Tis  an  innocent  and  useful 
vocation,  and  will  suit  my  darling  well;  and,  if  each 
of  his  human  brethren  had  as  fit  a  one,  'twould  be  the 
better  for  mankind;  and  as  for  this  pipe  of  tobacco, 
I  need  it  more  than  he.” 

So  saying,  Mother  Rigby  put  the  stem  between  her 
lips.  “Dickon!”  cried  she,  in  her  high,  sharp  tone, 
“another  coal  for  my  pipe!” 

— Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

COMPREHENSIVE  SENTENCE 

Little  Marie's  school-teacher  uncle  met  her  on  the 
street  and  asked  her  if  she  were  going  to  the  picnic. 

“No,  I  ain't,”  she  replied. 

“My  dear,”  said  the  horrified  pedant,  “you  should 
not  say  ain’t.  You  must  say,  ‘I  am  not  going,'  ”  and  he 
proceeded  to  give  her  a  little  lesson  in  grammar. 

“I  am  not  going.  You  are  not  going.  He  is  not 
going.  We  are  not  going.  They  are  not  going.  Now, 
can  you  say  that,  Marie?” 

“Sure,”  answered  Marie  with  confidence.  “There 
ain't  nobody  going.” 

— The  Balance  Sheet. 

SYNONYMS 

“John,”  asked  the  teacher,  “what  is  a  synonym?” 

“A  synonym,”  said  John,  “is  the  word  you  use  when 
you  can't  spell  the  other  one.” 

— The  Watchman-Examiner. 
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CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS? 

1.  If  our  Flag  and  the  flag  of  another  nation  are  both 
placed  together  on  a  wall,  what  should  be  the  position  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes? 

2.  If  you  have  a  Flag  flying  on  a  flag  pole  and  a  rain 
storm  comes  up  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  what  should  you 
do? 

3.  When  should  a  Flag  be  displayed  in  the  morning  and 
when  should  it  be  lowered  in  the  evening? 

4.  When  you  fly  a  Flag  on  a  pole  from  a  building,  how 
should  the  field  of  the  stars  be  placed? 

5.  If  you  hang  the  Flag  vertically  on  a  wall  indoors,  how 
should  the  field  be  placed?  How  placed  if  hung  hori¬ 
zontally? 

6.  If  the  Flag  is  used  as  a  banner  across  a  street,  how 
should  the  field  be  placed  in  a  street  running  north  and 
south?  How  should  it  be  placed  in  a  street  running  east 
and  west? 

7 .  What  are  the  regulations  for  correctly  flying  a  Flag 
on  Memorial  Day? 

8.  If  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  hung  in  a  vertical  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  flags  of  other  countries,  what  position  should 
our  Flag  occupy? 

9.  What  position  in  a  room,  on  a  building,  or  with  a  per¬ 
son  carrying  it,  should  the  Flag  always  occupy? 

10.  Is  it  proper  to  use  the  Flag  in  draping  of  colors? 

If  you  can  not  give  the  answers  to  these  questions,  you 
need  to  memorize  the  following  rules  prepared  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  of  our  National  Government. 

THE  FLAG  LAW 

“The  position  of  the  Flag  is  aloft,  irom  a  pinnacle, 
higher  than  furniture  in  a  room,  and  above  the  head 
of  one  carrying  it.  No  other  flag  is  placed  above 
it.  With  other  flags,  the  National  Flag  must  be  at 
the  right. 

The  Flag  shall  not  be  raised  before  sunrise  nor  re- 
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main  up  after  sunset.  In  raising  or  lowering  it  must 
never  touch  the  ground.  It  should  not  be  left  out 
in  inclement  weather. 

On  Memorial  Day  it  should  be  at  half  mast  until 
sunset. 

The  Flag  hung  outdoors  should  always  fly  to  the 
breeze,  preferably  from  a  pole,  and  should  never  be 
fastened  to  the  side  of  a  building,  platform,  or  scaf¬ 
folding.  When  displayed  from  a  building,  the  field 
of  the  Flag  should  be  away  from  the  house.  When 
used  as  a  banner  across  a  street,  the  field  should  fly 
to  the  north  in  streets  running  east  and  west,  and  to 
the  east  in  streets  running  north  and  south.  When 
clusters  or  draping  of  colors  is  desired,  bunting  or 
cloth  should  be  used  but  never  the  Flag. 

For  indoor  decoration  the  Flag  may  be  caught  up 
in  artistic  fashion.  When  hung  vertically  the  field 
should  be  at  the  right  as  one  faces  it ;  when  hung  hori¬ 
zontally  the  field  should  be  at  the  left.” 

“Hats  off!  The  FLAG  is  passing  by.” 
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DUTY 

You  must  study  to  be  frank  with  the  world.  Frank¬ 
ness  is  the  child  of  honesty  and  courage.  Say  just 
what  you  mean  to  do  on  every  occasion,  and  take  it 
for  granted  you  mean  to  do  right.  If  a  friend  asks  a 
favor,  you  should  grant  it,  if  it  is  reasonable;  if  not, 
tell  him  plainly  why  you  cannot;  you  would  wrong 
him  and  wrong  yourself  by  equivocation  of  any  kind. 

Never  do  a  wrong  thing  to  make  a  friend  or  keep 
one ;  the  man  who  requires  you  to  do  so  is  dearly  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  sacrifice.  Deal  kindly,  but  firmly,  with 
all  your  classmates;  you  will  find  it  the  policy  which 
wears  best.  Above  all,  do  not  appear  to  others  what 
you  are  not. 

If  you  have  any  fault  to  find  with  anyone,  tell  him, 
not  others,  of  what  you  complain;  there  is  no  more 
dangerous  experiment  than  that  of  undertaking  to 
be  one  thing  before  a  man’s  face  and  another  behind 
his  back.  We  should  live,  act,  and  say  nothing  to  the 
injury  of  any  one.  It  is  not  only  best  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  but  it  is  the  path  to  peace  and  honor. 

In  regard  to  duty,  let  me,  in  conclusion  of  this  hasty 
letter,  inform  you  that  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  a  day  of  remarkable  gloom  and  darkness, — 
still  known  as  “the  dark  day,” — a  day  when  the  light 
of  the  sun  was  slowly  extinguished,  as  if  by  an  eclipse. 
The  Legislature  of  Connecticut  was  in  session,  and 
as  its  members  saw  the  unexpected  and  unaccountable 
darkness  coming  on  they  shared  in  the  general  awe 
and  terror.  It  was  supposed  by  many  that  the  last 
day — the  day  of  judgment — had  come.  Some  one, 
in  the  consternation  of  the  hour  moved  an  adjourn¬ 
ment. 
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Then  there  arose  an  old  Puritan  legislator,  Daven¬ 
port,  of  Stamford,  and  said  that,  if  the  last  day  had 
come,  he  desired  to  be  found  at  his  place,  doing  his 
duty,  and  therefore  moved  that  candles  be  brought  in, 
so  that  the  house  could  proceed  with  its  duty.  There 
was  quietness  in  that  man’s  mind,  the  quietness  of 
heavenly  wisdom  and  inflexible  willingness  to  obey 
present  duty.  Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in 
our  language.  Do  your  duty  in  all  things  like  the  old 
Puritan.  You  cannot  do  more;  you  should  never  wish 
to  do  less. 

— Robert  E.  Lee. 

THE  POOR  VOTER  ON  ELECTION  DAY 

The  proudest  now  is  but  my  peer, 

The  highest  not  more  high; 

Today,  of  all  the  weary  year, 

A  king  of  men  am  I. 

Today,  alike  are  great  and  small, 

The  nameless  and  the  known. 

My  palace  is  the  people’s  hall; 

The  ballot  box  my  throne! 

Who  serves  today  upon  the  list 
Besides  the  served  shall  stand; 

Alike  the  brown  and  wrinkled  fist, 

The  gloved  and  dainty  hand ! 

The  rich  is  level  with  the  poor ; 

The  weak  is  strong  today; 

And  sleekest  broadcloth  counts  no  more 
Than  homespun  frock  of  gray. 

Today  let  pomp  and  vain  pretense 
My  stubborn  right  abide; 

I  set  a  plain  man’s  common  sense 
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Against  the  pedant’s  pride. 

Today  shall  simple  manhood  try 
The  strength  of  gold  and  land; 

The  wide  world  has  not  wealth  to  buy 
The  power  in  my  right  hand ! 

While  there’s  a  grief  to  seek  redress, 

Or  balance  to  adjust, 

Where  weighs  our  living  manhood  less 
Than  Mammon’s  vilest  dust — 

While  there’s  a  right  to  need  my  vote, 

A  wrong  to  sweep  away, 

Up!  clouted  knee  and  ragged  coat! 

A  man’s  a  man  today! 

— John  Green  leaf  Whittier. 

“JUST  BE  THE  BEST” 

If  you  can’t  be  the  pine  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
Be  a  scrub  in  the  valley — but  be 

The  best  little  scrub  at  the  side  of  the  rill; 

Be  a  bush  if  you  can’t  be  a  tree. 

If  you  can’t  be  a  bush,  be  a  bit  of  the  grass, 
Some  highway  to  happier  make; 

If  you  can’t  be  a  muskie,  then  just  be  a  bass — 
But  the  liveliest  bass  in  the  lake! 

We  can’t  all  be  captains,  we’ve  got  to  be  crew, 
There’s  something  for  all  of  us  here; 

There’s  big  work  to  do,  and  there’s  lesser  to  do, 
And  the  task  we  must  do  is  the  near. 

If  you  can’t  be  a  highway,  then  just  be  a  trail, 
If  you  can’t  be  the  sun,  be  a  star. 

It  isn’t  by  size  that  you  win  or  you  fail. 

Be  the  best  of  whatever  you  are. 

— Anonymous . 
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LOYALTY  TO  HOME  AND  COUNTRY 

If  you  are  ever  tempted  to  say  a  word  or  to  do  a 
thing  that  shall  put  a  bar  between  you  and  your  fam¬ 
ily,  your  home,  and  your  country,  pray  God  in  His 
mercy  to  take  you  that  instant  home  to  His  own 
heaven.  Stick  by  your  family,  boy;  forget  you  have 
a  self,  while  you  do  everything  for  them.  Think  of 
your  home,  boy;  write  and  send,  and  talk  about  it. 
Let  it  be  nearer  and  nearer  to  your  thought,  the  far¬ 
ther  you  have  to  travel  from  it;  and  rush  back  to  it, 
when  you  are  free.  And  for  your  country,  boy,  and 
for  that  flag,  never  dream  a  dream  but  of  serving  her 
as  she  bids  you,  though  the  service  carry  you  through 
a  thousand  hells.  No  matter  what  happens  to  you, 
no  matter  who  flatters  you  or  who  abuses  you,  never 
look  to  another  flag,  never  let  a  night  pass  but  you 
pray  God  to  bless  that  flag.  Remember,  boy,  that  be¬ 
hind  all  these  men  you  have  to  do  with,  behind  officers, 
and  government,  and  people  even,  there  is  the  Country 
Herself,  your  Country,  and  that  you  belong  to  Her  as 
you  belong  to  your  own  mother.  Stand  by  Her,  boy, 
as  you  would  stand  by  your  mother. 

— Edward  Everett  Hale. 
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